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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 74 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness., 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price: $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards te their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation. 
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The Swiss System of Compulsory 


Extension of Collective Agreements 


by 


André ARCHINARD 


Secretary General, Department of Commerce and Industry, 
Canton of Geneva 


The extension of collective agreements to persons other than the 
parties has been described in an earlier article in the Review (to which 
the reader 1s referred for a general discussion of the subject) as con- 
stituting ‘‘the first chapter of a new legislative technique, that of legisla- 
tion by accord’’.' The method was first introduced in New Zealand 
towards the end of the last century, and by degrees the idea has been 
adopted in various other countries. In Switzerland, national legisla- 
tion on the subject was first adopted in 1941. The purpose of the 
following article is to describe this legislation and to examine the various 
points that have arisen in its application. 


HIsToRICAL BACKGROUND 


(THERE are very few judicial institutions in Switzerland whose 

history has been as eventful as that of the system providing 
for the compulsory extension of collective labour agreements to 
third parties. 

According to the ordinary law, collective agreements are binding 
only on the members of the groups which are parties to the agree- 
ment. There are only two ways of imposing an obligation on third 
parties to observe the agreement: either they can be compelled to 
belong to the contracting organisations, or else the agreement can 
be given the character of a general rule which, like an Act, must be 
observed by the whole people. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 2, Aug. 1939: ‘The Extension 
of Collective Agreements to Cover Entire Trades and Industries”, by L. Ham- 
BURGER, p. 194, 
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The Swiss nation is deeply devoted to the principle of freedom 
of association and would never agree to compelling an unorganised 
employer or worker to join a particular group of employers or workers. 
It was therefore quite natural to prefer the second alternative, 
that of making collective agreements generally binding. For a 
considerable period this system was regarded with reserve. In a 
few cases some provision was made for it in special federal laws, 
concerning the embroidery industry', the observance of the weekly 
rest?, and the hotel industry.’ But the difficulties that began to arise in 
1930 led to a change in the situation. Rightly or wrongly, it was 
believed that certain collective agreements would be terminated 
unless their observance by all the undertakings in the branch of 
activity in question could be secured by making them generally 
binding. It was also believed that the number of collective agree- 
ments would not increase if it was impossible to make them bind- 
ing. In other words, it was felt that the system of compulsory 
extension of agreements should be made very wide, applicable to 
any branch of economic activity, and it was decided to take effective 
action along these lines. 

These were the ideas that inspired the Parliament of the Canton 
of Geneva to adopt a very daring Act on 24 October 1936, known 
as the Duboule Act after the name of its author.‘ Under this Act 
the cantonal government was empowered not only to make collec- 
tive agreements generally binding in the canton, but to impose a 
model agreement in any particular branch of activity when this was 
considered necessary in the general interest. 

The Geneva example was followed by the Cantons of Fribourg 
and Neuchatel, which adopted Acts, dated 2 February 1938 and 17 
May 1939 respectively, for the compulsory extension of collective 
agreements.° 

The Duboule Act, however, was referred by a workers’ asso- 
ciation to the Federal Court, which annulled it on the ground that 
the power to make a collective agreement generally binding rested 
with the federal authorities alone, and that consequently the Act 
was unconstitutional.® This decision gave rise to much controversy. 
The Swiss Federal Court has its seat at Lausanne, and the suppor- 
ters of the Act accordingly compared Lausanne to Byzantium and 
described the federal judges as mere intellectuals completely out 
of touch with the most elementary realities. 

1 Receuil officiel des lois et ordonnances de la Confédération suisse, Vol. 38, 
1922, p. 545. 

? ‘Idem, Vol. 50, 1934, p. 479. 


3 Idem, Vol. 51, 1935, p. 242. 
“Cf. Feuille fédérale, 1941, p. 325. 
5 Ibid 


® Arréts du Tribunal fédéral suisse, Vol. 64, 1938, Part I, p. 16. 
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By degrees, however, the Genevese idea won support in the rest 
of Switzerland. A considerable movement sprang up, and on 1 
October 1941 the Federal Parliament adopted a ‘‘Federal Order to 
make it possible to declare collective agreements generally bind- 
ing’’.! The period of validity of this Order was limited to two years, 
but it was extended, with some minor amendments, on 23 June 1943 
for a further three years, that is, up to 31 December 1946.* 

The date 1 October 1941 is an important one in Swiss judicial 
history since it marks the adoption of a system of great interest 
and the inauguration of a new stage in industrial relations. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The principal provisions of the Federal Orders of 1941 and 1943 
are described below. 


Competent Authorities 


In the first place, it was considered that the twofold power to 
make a declaration extending the scope of collective agreements 
and to annul a declaration before its date of expiry should be 
entrusted not to the legislative but to the executive authority. The 
reason is that the declaration is regarded as an administrative act, 
for which the legislative authority is not normally competent. There 
is another important consideration, however, of a practical nature. 
To avert an impending dispute it may sometimes be necessary to 
make a collective agreement generally binding without much delay. 
On the other hand, it may also be necessary sometimes to put an 
end without delay to a declaration the effects of which have proved 
dangerous in practice. It is, of course, impossible to avoid certain 
formalities or to shorten them; but in spite of all, it is the executive 
authority that is in a position to take action most speedily or, to 
be more precise, least slowly. 

In Switzerland the federal executive authority, in other words, 
the Swiss Federal Council, is the sole authority competent to pro- 
nounce the general extension of a collective agreement which is to 
apply to the whole of Switzerland or to several cantons, even 
against the wish of the cantonal governments concerned. 

The cantonal governments may make declarations which are 
applicable to their respective cantons, but their decisions are not 
final. If they refuse an application to make a declaration, or if 
they have misinterpreted the law, the parties have the right of 





. 1 Recueil officiel des lois et ordonnances de la Confédération suisse, Vol. 57, 
1941, p. 1141. 
2 Idem, Vol. 59, 1943, p. 853. 
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appeal to the Federal Council. If they agree to make the declara- 
tion, this does not come into force until it has been approved by 
the Federal Council. Federal approval is essential. 

The Swiss system is interesting on this point. The Confedera- 
tion has been given intercantonal competence, but the cantons 
retain internal cantonal competence subject only to federal appro- 
val. Thus the cantons have not been deprived of all power. Ortho- 
dox federalists regret, of course, that the central authority should 
be able to override the objections of a cantonal government, and 
would have preferred such objections to have had the character 
of a veto. However, this point of view did not prevail. 

As regards the federal approval, this may be of great value in 
certain cases. Suppose that a canton makes a declaration which, if 
applied, would prevent the undertakings of other cantons from 
working on its territory. Since cantonal autarky is contrary to Swiss 
constitutional law, the Federal Council would refuse its approval 
and the declaration would not come into effect. 


Conditions of Extension 


The legislation lays down the principle that only those collective 
agreements can be declared generally binding which are already 
binding for the majority of the workers and employers in the branch 
in question, or which have been approved by such a majority. 
Furthermore, the majority of employers must employ the majority 
of all the workers in the branch of activity in question. By requiring 
this threefold majority, the legislature has seen to it that only 
agreements with a large area of support are made generally binding. 

The declaration is not applicable solely to collective agreements 
as a whole, that is to say, agreements comprising all the usual 
clauses of a labour contract. There is nothing to prevent the decla- 
ration from relating to a special clause on a particular point: for 
example, the rate of cost-of-living bonus applicable in an occupa- 
tion. It is considered that declarations of limited scope are some- 
times quite as useful as those of a general character. 

If a clause of a collective agreement is contrary to binding 
provisions of federal or cantonal law, its extension cannot be made 
compulsory. This was an obvious requirement, but, as a celebrated 
diplomat once observed: ‘‘It is sometimes better to say what goes 
without saying.”” Perhaps international law ought to have been 
mentioned as well as Swiss federal and cantonal law; but the reason 
for not doing so was no doubt that in this field international law 
has been incorporated in Swiss federal law. The reference here 
is to the three Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in Washington in 1919 which relate to the minimum 
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age for admission of children to industrial employment, the night 
work of young persons in industry, and the night work of women. 
These three Conventions, in so far as their provisions were not 
already embodied in Swiss labour law, formed the subject of the 
Federal Act of 31 March 1922 on the employment of women and 


young persons. 

In order that the legislation may not give rise to unnecessary 
extensions of collective agreements, it provides that no declaration 
can be made unless it meets a real need. If a proposed declaration 
is not indispensable for preserving the existence of a collective 
agreement already concluded, or for making the conclusion of an 
agreement possible, the authorities must decline to make it. It is 
considered that if a collective agreement is capable of unaided 
existence, there is no occasion for official intervention. 

Before a collective agreement can be declared generally binding, 
it must be ascertained that it pays due regard to variations in 
conditions of operation and to regional differences. The discussions 
in the Federal Parliament show that it was feared that the new sys- 
tem might tend to equalise conditions of work in town and country, 
with the result that rural undertakings might be closed down. Hence 
the demand that existing differences should be respected. 

The authorities must refuse to make a declaration which is 
contrary to the general interest. In the writer’s opinion, this means 
that they must reject all applications that are deemed to be inex- 
pedient for political, social, or economic reasons. 

In very few countries does the idea of equality before the law 
play so great a part as in Switzerland. In the name of this principle 
the Federal Court has constantly intervened to annul the provi- 
sions of cantonal laws and regulations or judicial and administra- 
tive decisions of the cantons. The value of the principle is not merely 
theoretical. It is a living fact which dominates the whole of Swiss 
life. It is therefore not surprising that the Federal Orders of 1941 
and 1943 should have provided that clauses of a collective agree- 
ment contrary to the principle of equality before the law could not 
be made generally binding. In other words, if a collective agree- 
ment is to be extended, it must contain no clause establishing ‘‘an 
inequality of treatment — or an equality of treatment — that is 
not justified by factual differences of a decisive character for pur- 
poses of judicial distinction”’.' It is in this sense that the Federal 
Court has in practice interpreted the idea of equality before the 
law. 

Further, the extension of any provisions of an agreement which 
are contrary to the principle of freedom of association is prohibited. 


1 Arréts du Tribunal fédéral suisse, Vol. 49, 1923, Part I, p. 4. 
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It follows that no employer or worker can be made, directly or 
indirectly, to join an organisation party to the agreement, against 
his will. As already stated, the Swiss nation is particularly sensitive 
on this point, and no other regulation would have been accepted. 

The Federal Orders also provide that no employer or worker 
can be deprived of the right of appearing before his ‘‘natural judges”’ 
in consequence of the extension of a collective agreement. In Swit- 
zerland the disputes to which an agreement may give rise are divided 
into two groups: collective and individual. Collective disputes 
are those which involve either the two organisations party to the 
agreement, or one organisation and an employer or worker. These 
disputes come before the cantonal conciliation offices, which have 
the necessary authority to bring about a settlement, provided that 
the parties in question recognise their competence. Individual 
disputes, on the other hand, are those between a single employer 
and a single worker and do not concern the associations party to the 
collective agreement. They are referred either to the ordinary civil 
courts or to the special courts set up to deal with them, frequently 
known as “probiviral’’ courts. 

In a general way the Swiss collective agreements do not deal 
with individual disputes. They do not even mention them and 
merely leave their settlement to the natural judges. Their attitude 
towards collective disputes is different. Many of them have set up 
joint boards, which not only take the place of the cantonal concilia- 
tion offices for purposes of amicable settlement, but sometimes also 
give awards. It is true that a recalcitrant party might one day 
contest the authority of a joint board to give such awards, and it 
is not yet very clear what kind of decision the courts would take if 
an appeal of this kind were made. 

The question arises whether the Federal Orders of 1941 and 1943, 
by preventing a declaration from depriving an employer or worker 
of his right to appear before his natural judges, thereby also 
prevent the compulsory extension of clauses of a collective agree- 
ment setting up a joint board and giving that board judicial au- 
thority. If the answer is in the affirmative, the result would be that 
when other clauses of the agreement are declared generally binding, 
the employers and workers in the branch of activity in question 
would be divided into two groups. On the one hand would be those 
who are already bound by the agreement and come under the 
authority of the joint board, and on the other would be those sub- 
ject only to the declaration and not otherwise bound by the agree- 
ment, who would come under the ordinary judicial authorities. 

A declaration may, however, give rise also to a third kind of 
dispute. Under the legislation, the authority which takes the 
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decision to extend an agreement must define the area and occupa- 
tion to which the declaration applies. This definition may give rise 
to disputes, and, in that case, which is to be the authority to decide: 
the ordinary court or the authority that made the declaration ? The 
legislature adopted the second solution, and rightly in the writer’s 
opinion. In a case of this kind the point at issue is whether the 
scope of the declaration should be modified, a question which the 
judicial authority is not suited to solve, but rather the executive 
authority that made the agreement generally binding. 

Another feature of the legislation of 1941 and 1943 is that the 
clauses of an agreement providing for penalties, and entrusting to 
the parties the task of securing the enforcement of the declaration, 
may be made generally binding. This provision is proof of the great 
trust that the legislature places in the occupational organisations, 
whether of employers or of workers. 

Before a declaration is made, the Federal Council or the cantonal 
government must publish the application in question in the official 
gazette and invite any opponents of the proposed measure to set 
forth their views within a specified time limit. As a rule the autho- 
rities are required to allow a period of thirty days, the object being 
that no one should be prevented for lack of time from submitting 
his views. In certain respects the effects of the declaration are those 
of a law. Since future legislation is announced publicly in advance, 
the same regulation should apply to future declarations. 

Once the application has been published and the objections have 
been received, the competent authority is required as a rule to 
consult independent experts, that is to say, experts unconnected 
with the parties. These various formalities naturally prolong the 
procedure, but they are all indispensable. If any of them were 
abolished, the employers and workers not bound by the original 
agreement would feel that they were being persecuted, and it is 
desired to avoid this at all costs. 


Effects of Extension 


When the clauses of a collective agreement have been declared 
generally binding, they apply to all employers and workers in the 
branch of activity in question, whether or not they belong to an 
organisation party to the agreement. On the other hand, clauses 
of an individual contract that are incompatible with the declara- 
tion automatically become void and are equally automatically 
replaced by the compulsory clauses. 

As long as the declaration remains in operation, employers and 
workers in the branch in question who have recourse to coercive 
measures, in other words, to a strike, lockout or boycott, are liable 
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to a fine of not more than 2,000 francs. This means that there may 
be no breach of the peace during the period of validity of the de- 
claration, and that any such breach is treated as an offence. It is 
not so long ago that the legislature would have been denied the right 
to bring the criminal law into play in these matters. 












PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
Decisions on Points of Principle 


As already mentioned, the Federal Council has the right to 
override the objections of a cantonal government and to make a 
declaration applicable also to the territory of that government. In 
practice, however, it has not made use of this right, but has ap- 
proached the parties with a view to the introduction of amend- 
ments to the agreement that will enable the cantonal authority to 
withdraw its objections. 

Whenever an application to extend a collective agreement would 
result in practice in regulations governing the whole occupation, 
in other words, whenever the agreement deals not with a particular 
point only, but with the whole of the relations between employer 
and worker, the authorities must have the application examined 
by impartial experts and call for their opinion. The Federal Council 
has decided that in such cases neither the cantonal governments 
nor the Council itself can dispense with this requirement. The 
examination by experts is not optional but compulsory. Clearly, 
the Federal Government considered that in cases of this kind the 
opinion of the organisations party to the agreement would not be 
sufficient. 

It has happened in practice that the Federal Council has made 
declarations with regard to handicrafts that are applicable either 
throughout Switzerland or in a large part of the country. For 
example, the hairdressing trade was at first made subject to uniform 
regulations for all the cantons without exception, and then for all 
the cantons except one. The Federal Council has been criticised for 
dealing with conditions in handicrafts on the ground that here the 
cantonal governments should have sole competence to make decla- 
rations. The criticism does not appear to be well founded. It is 
true that handicrafts are always much influenced by local conditions 
of employment, so that the cantonal governments, being on the 
spot, are better placed than the Federal Council to make the de- 
clarations in question. But in order that a cantonal government 
may take such a decision, it must have received an application for 
the extension of an agreement. This does not always happen, and 
the federal authority has intervened when such applications were 
lacking. As a general rule, therefore, it may be said that the inter- 
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vention of the Federal Council has met a particular need, fully 
justifying its action. 

All industrial undertakings in Switzerland are subject to the 
Federal Factory Act, which requires among other things that 
overtime shall be paid at time-and-a-quarter rates. The authorities 
were asked to give binding force to certain collective agreements 
providing for rates higher than the statutory overtime rates. How 
were they to decide? After consideration the Federal Council 
agreed to the request, in our opinion rightly. The Federal Factory 
Act was never intended to make the time-and-a-quarter rate a 
maximum. This is obviously a minimum rate. Moreover, it is 
clearly to the interest of the community to raise the cost of overtime 
in order that as little of it may be worked as possible. 

The principles so approved with regard to overtime might of 
course be extended to other subjects. 

From the point of view of production, the Factory Act applies 
only to industrial undertakings proper, as shown by their size. 
Handicraft undertakings are not covered. This situation has led 
to discontent not only among the workers of the undertakings not 
covered, but also among industrialists. The former do not enjoy 
the same safeguards as the workers in the undertakings covered 
and object to the inequality of treatment, while the latter are ex- 
posed to the competition of undertakings which are not subject 
to the same legal obligations. The result is that the authorities 
received applications in certain branches to make handicraft 
undertakings liable to observe by analogy, not all the provisions of 
the Factory Act, but some of them. The question was how to reply 
to these applications. 

The Factory Act is very strict as to the size and equipment 
of industrial premises. Since a large number of handicraft under- 
takings use premises that do not fully satisfy these requirements, it 
would clearly have been impossible to make them subject, without 
modification, to the same obligations as those imposed on industrial 
undertakings. As a matter of fact, the applications for extension 
did not contemplate such action. What they did was merely to 
select a certain number of the provisions of the Factory Act and to 
ask that handicraft undertakings should be required to observe 
the provisions so chosen, not to the letter, but by analogy. 

After careful examination, the authorities agreed to the appli- 
cations and made the necessary declarations. In the cardboard 
industry, for example, the Federal Council has agreed that handi- 
craft undertakings shall by analogy be subject to twelve of the 
provisions of the Factory Act.! 


1 Feuille fédérale, 1945, Vol. 1, p. 795. 
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This decision is an important one. Switzerland is considering 
the adoption of a Federal Act on employment in arts and crafts 
which would be a complement to the Federal Factory Act. By 
making handicrafts subject by analogy to particular provisions 
of the Factory Act, certain declarations extending collective agree- 
ments have perhaps prepared the ground for placing industry and 
handicrafts on a footing of equality. 

It is obvious that the authorities can give generally binding 
effect to the clause of a collective agreement fixing minimum wage 
rates. But can they also give such effect to a maximum wage scale ? 
This question was referred to the Federal Council in 1942 in an 
application on which no action has been taken.' It would thus 
appear that the federal authority has settled the point in the nega- 
tive. It considered, no doubt, that a clause of this kind would be 
contrary to the principle of equality before the law and therefore 
ought not to be made generally binding. From the point of view 
of production, a maximum wage scale may have serious disadvanta- 
ges, which should not be forgotten by the authorities responsible 
for making or approving declarations to extend collective agree- 
ments. 

It has been argued that Swiss law accepts the principle that 
in industry only the actual work done gives a right to remunera- 
tion. The conclusion is drawn that it is impossible to give generally 
binding force to the clause of a collective agreement which treats 
hours during which the worker is absent from the workshop as hours 
of work and provides for their remuneration. However this may be, 
the Federal Council has agreed to give binding force to a clause of 
a collective agreement which, after laying down the principle that 
“only actual work shall be remunerated’’, enumerates a certain 
number of cases in which the worker is not rquired to work but 
nevertheless receives a sum equal to his wages.’ 

Several collective agreements recognising the workers’ right to 
an annual holiday have been made generally binding. The federal 
authorities have seen no difficulty in the way of making a declara- 
tion in this case. , 


It has often happened that at the time when an application for 
a declaration was submitted some of the workers were earning 
more than the wage which it was desired to make compulsory for 
their category as a whole. In general the collective agreements 
in question provided for the maintenance of acquired rights, thus 
enabling the authorities to make the desired declaration. 

The Federal Act on vocational training introduced two kinds 





1 Feuille officielle suisse du commerce, No. 71, 27 Mar. 1942, Ch. I (IX). 
2 Feuille fédérale, 1945, Vol. 1, p. 795. 
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of diplomas: one, a certificate of skill, is intended more particularly 
for workers; the other, a master’s certificate, for employers. In 
several branches of activity the workers’ organisations would like 
to have all employers without exception prohibited from entrusting 
skilled work to uncertificated workers. At first, therefore, a clause 
in accordance with this demand was inserted in collective agree- 
ments. Subsequently the organisations asked the federal authorities 
to make this provision generally binding. The Federal Council 
did not adopt a negative attitude in this matter, but it should be 
noted that the extended collective agreement protected the acquired 
rights of older workers and did not apply at once to young workers. 
In practice the latter were allowed sufficient time to prepare for 
the examination on which the certificate of skill is granted.' 
Experience has shown that a system of equalisation is indis- 
pensable in a number of cases. For example, if it is desired to 
grant children’s allowances in a particular branch of activity, the 
employers must make a payment to an equalisation fund which 
is calculated without reference to the number of children of their 
workers. The fund then divides the total amount received among 
the workers in proportion to the number of their children. This is 
the only way to remove the temptation to employers to employ 
single men or childless married men. The contribution to the equali- 
sation fund may be calculated in various ways. Sometimes it takes 
the form of a simple capitation fee; for example, the employer pays 
10 francs a month for each worker employed in his undertaking. 
Sometimes it is proportionate to the total wages paid by the em- 
ployer, who pays, for example, 3 per cent. of the total wage bill 
to the equalisation fund. Lastly, the contribution may be propor- 
tionate to the total hours or days worked by the workers in the 
undertaking. Each of these different systems has its own advantages 
and disadvantages. The reason why there is at present a tendency 
to criticise the second method, that of calculating the contribution 
on the total wage bill, is the belief that it to some extent penalises 
employers paying high wages and thus tends to discourage them. 
As already mentioned, the principle of freedom of association 
may not be infringed in making a declaration to extend the scope 
of a collective agreement. This means that the authorities have not 
compelled independent employers to join institutions running an 
equalisation fund. In fact they would have no means of doing so. 
On the other hand, they have not hesitated to require independent 
employers to join the fund itself, and have included in their decla- 
rations an obligation for such employers to pay to the fund the 
contributions needed for covering the allowances granted. They 


1 Ibid., pp. 792 and 793. 
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have gone even further. They have expressly reserved ‘‘their right 
to take any measures with regard to the fund that will protect the 
interests of employers and workers not belonging to the organi- 
sations party to the agreement, in particular in the event of liqui- 
dation’’.' This formula has become so frequent that it may be 
regarded as a standard clause in the decisions of the Federal Council. 
It means that the funds may not grant privileges to those of their 
members who belong to the organisations party to the agreement 
that they refuse to the other members. 

The authorities have agreed that clauses imposing fines for 
failure to observe the provisions of the agreement shall be made 
generally binding. Several binding collective agreements provide 
that where there has been an evasion of payment, the amount due 
must at once be paid to the person entitled to it. This does not create 
an obligation out of the void for the persons in question, but merely 
serves as a reminder of a legal obligation, and does not call for 
extension. The clauses we have in mind are those which impose 
fines on persons breaking the agreement, the money being payable 
to the authorities but intended for the organisations party to the 
agreement, which are the bodies responsible for supervising its 
observance and thus incur costs.? Such clauses, which impose 
penalties under the agreement in the case of members of the orga- 
nisations party to the agreement, but fines in the case of outside 
persons, are tending to become quite usual. 

As already indicated, the organisations party to a collective 
agreement usually agree to leave the settlement of individual dis- 
putes between an employer and a worker to the ordinary judicial 
authorities. For example, they do not object to having those au- 
thorities deal with disputes arising out of the dismissal of a worker 
without notice. 

The organisations are also often prepared to do without the 
intervention of the cantonal conciliation offices, whose function 
was mentioned above. On the other hand, they are now tending 
to give their own joint institutions authority not only to act as 
conciliators, but also to settle collective disputes. Take the case 
of an employer belonging to an organisation party to the agree- 
ment who has not paid the wages fixed in the agreement and ob- 
stinately refuses to make up the full amount. The organisations 
wish to have the means of instituting proceedings before the joint 
board and of giving the board authority to make an award against 
the employer. They therefore introduce an ad hoc clause in the 
collective agreement, and it is clear that some day the validity of 





1 Feuille fédérale, 1943, pp. 1189 and 1192. 
2 Ibid., p. 1367. 
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that clause will be contested before the courts. But whether or not 
this happens, the organisations take a further step. They ask the 
authorities to make clauses of this kind generally binding so as to 
be applicable to third parties. It is difficult to say whether the 
declaration in this case has the desired effect in practice. Several 
declarations have been made which recognise the existence of joint 
boards'; but does this mean that in addition to giving the boards 
competence, as is quite admissible, to supervise the observance of 
the declaration and to conciliate collective disputes, they are also 
given competence to settle such disputes? This may be so, but is 
by no meanscertain. No definite answer can be given until judicial 
decisions have been taken establishing a precedent. 

In any case, even though the joint boards that have been ap- 
proved through the declarations have competence only to conciliate 
disputes, it seems regrettable that in certain cases their authority 
has been extended to the whole of the country. In the writer’s 
opinion, at least as many joint boards should have been set up as 
there are cantons. If a dispute arises in a particular area, it should 
be possible to convene the conciliation authority at once; but this 
cannot be done if there is only one joint board for the whole of 
Switzerland, if its members are in the very nature of things chosen 
from different parts of the country, and if they live at all four points 
of the compass. The system of a single joint board seems defective. 

A difficulty sometimes arises in determining the scope of a 
declaration. It often happens that workers belonging to a particular 
category are to be found not only in the branch of economic acti- 
vity in which their presence is self-evident, but in other branches 
as well. For example, smithies are not the only undertakings to 
employ blacksmiths, who are to be found also in undertakings of 
quite a different kind. Faced with this problem, the federal authori- 
ties may be said to have agreed in principle that a declaration should 
not apply to workers of a particular branch of activity who are 
employed for its internal needs by an undertaking belonging to 
another branch. Similarly, undertakings which do not compete on 
the market with those subject to the declaration should not be 
affected by it.? 

The above account would be incomplete if no reference were 
made to the almost moralising tendency of some declarations. One 
of them, for example, states that ‘‘the workers must conscien- 
tiously carry out the work entrusted to them’’, that it is “‘their 
duty to take care of the materials entrusted to them’’, and “that 
they must immediately notify the management of defects in ma- 





1 Idem, 1945, Vol. 1, p. 797; 1944, Vol. 1, p. 1452. 
2 Idem, 1945, Vol. 1, p. 800. 
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chinery or materials”. As to the management, it is ‘‘required to 
m4 


adopt the necessary remedies”’.' Ethics and law go hand in hand 
and strengthen each other. 


Statistics 


The federal authorities have recently drawn up a statement 
of the results of four years of application of the system of extend- 
ing collective agreements. The following information is drawn from 
the study they have published.” 

During this relatively short period of four years, the Swiss 
Federal Council has taken action on 51 occasions in the shape of 
decisions affecting either the whole of the country or an area com- 
prising several cantons. It will be remembered that only the Federal 
Council has authority to intervene in cases of this kind. Among 
these decisions there are several no longer in force. Thev fixed the 
cost-of-living allowances payable in certain branches of activity 
during a specified period, and on the expiry of the period they 
were in most cases replaced by decisions increasing the percentages 
in question. 

The decisions of the Federal Council have related to the follow- 
ing occupations: carpenters and glaziers, electrical fitters, plasterers 
and painters, locksmiths and metal workers in the construction 
industry, tilers, tinsmiths, central heating fitters, monumental 
masons, hairdressers, workers in the wholesale furniture industry, 
workers in tile and brick works, workers in the men’s bespoke tailor- 
ing industry, workers in the cardboard industry. For the first eight 
of these occupations, the Federal Council gave binding force to 
clauses governing certain special payments, such as cost-of-living 
bonuses, household allowances, and children’s allowances. For the 
remaining five occupations, on the other hand, the declarations it 
made were much wider in scope, its object being to regulate the rela- 
tions between employers and workers as a whole and to give the 
occupation its own rules. 

As regards the cantonal governments, these have also taken a 
number of decisions. They have made 64 declarations which have 
been approved by the Federal Council, and 58 of these are still in 
operation. A consideration of the occupations covered shows that 
de larations have rarely been needed in branches of activity where 
in \ustry is firmly established. For example, there have been none 
in the metallurgical industry. It is natural that recourse to the 
compulsory extension of agreements has been had mainly in bran- 
ches of activity where there are many scattered employers and 


1 Feutlle fédérale, p. 794. 
2 Cf. Vie économique (Berns), No. 10, Oct. 1945, pp. 401 ef seg. 
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handicrafts are important. Thus the building industry has made 
wide use of the system. Agriculture, forestry, and horticulture, 
on the other hand, have made less use of it than some people had 
expected. Only one declaration has been made in this field, and that 
is a cantonal one. 


CONCLUSION 


There can be no doubt that it took some time before the system 
of making collective agreements generally binding was accepted 
in Swiss law. For reasons of principle, many jurists were opposed 
to the system, which does not fit into any established category, 
or rather may be said to form a new category. The legislature ig- 
nored these objections and went ahead with the establishment of the 
institution. In the writer’s opinion it acted rightly in not being 
held bac! by considerations of this kind. Law must not become 
set in its form, but must evolve like any other social science. 

After four years of unbroken practical application and judicial 
decision, it may be said that the system has become fully integrated 
not only in law but in custom, and firmly established. It has been 
widely used and has helped to maintain industrial peace in several 
branches of activity. 

The organisations themselves have realised the value of the new 
institution, as is clearly shown by a small incident. The Govern- 
ment of the Canton of Geneva has on various occasions been re- 
quired to refer applications for a declaration to experts. These 
experts, who are entitled to demand a fee, have hitherto refused all 
remuneration. They have felt that they were carrying out a task 
in the general interest of the country, and have also wished to save 
the organisations applying for a declaration from incurring such a 
cost. In this evidence of their devotion we may read a good omen for 
the future of the institution. 











Wage Stabilisation in New Zealand 


by 


A. R. Low 


Economic Stabilisation Commission, Wellington 


The policy of economic stabilisation that was inaugurated in New 
Zealand even before the war, and was developed further as a means of 
promoting the economic war effort, has been described in an earlier 
issue of the Review.' The following article outlines the situation with 
regard to the stabilisation of wages in particular and shows how, 
towards the end of the war, a realignment became necessary which 
resulied in stabilising wages at a new level. 


Tue GENERAL PLAN OF STABILISATION 


A PROPER appreciation of the problems of wage stabilisation in 

New Zealand cannot be gained unless the subject is considered 
against the background of stabilisation in general. There are many 
related aspects — prices, costs, rents, public finance, money, 
rationing, trade, in fact the whole wartime economy of the country. 
Thus any attempt to deal with wage stabilisation separately must 
necessarily be somewhat artificial, but such a limitation is inevitable 
in an article of this length. To fill in the main features, the following 
outline sketch of the general plan may be useful for those not 
already familiar with it. 

Measures for the control of prices were taken immediately on 
the outbreak of war, the Price Tribunal, which had been established 
a few months earlier, being reorganised and given wider powers. 
At the same time, public finance policy was being planned not 
merely to bring in revenue, but to exercise control over private 
spending. Taxation, public war loans, and national savings have 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, pp. 298-322: 
“Stabilisation Policy in New Zealand”, yf Prof. H. BELSHAW. See also, idem, 
Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 102, and Vol II, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 245. 
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been, and still are, directed to this end. In September 1941, the 
Government announced that the prices of 38 essential commodities 
were to be stabilised; but it was not until December 1942 that a 
comprehensive scheme of stabilisation was adopted. The Economic 
Stabilisation Emergency Regulations which were then issued pro- 
vided for the establishment of an Economic Stabilisation Com- 
mission, which is an advisory body responsible to the Minister of 
Industries and Commerce, and set out the basis on which rents, 
rates of remuneration, and passenger-service charges were to be 
controlled. The Government simultaneously announced that the 
number of stabilised items would be increased from 38 to 110, and 
that the degree of success achieved in stabilising the cost of living 
would be indicated by a new “wartime prices index’. Farm costs 
were also to be stabilised, and farm prices were to be related to 
costs in such a way as to stabilise net farm incomes. Subsidies 
have been used wherever necessary to prevent rises in the prices 
of those commodities or services which are included in the new 
index or in a specified group of farm costs. 


THE BEGINNING OF WAGE STABILISATION 


In his broadcast address announcing the stabilisation pro- 
gramme, the Prime Minister made it quite clear that wages and 
prices were necessarily and closely bound up together, and that the 
people of New Zealand, if they wanted or expected the cost of 
living to be stabilised, must be willing to accept control of their 
incomes; but at the same time a promise was given that if the cost 
of living, as indicated by the wartime prices index, should show a 
certain specified rise, wage rates would be allowed to go up corres- 
pondingly. Some of the official statements explaining the Regula- 
tions did not make it perfectly clear whether it was incomes or 
rates of remuneration that were to be stabilised, but the Regula- 
tions themselves left no doubt in the matter. Rates of remuneration 
were to be “‘pegged”’ at the levels ruling in the same or similar posi- 
tions on 15 December 1942, those levels to be called the ‘‘basic 
rates’. Remuneration was defined as “salary or wages; and in- 
cludes time and piece wages and overtime and bonus and other 
special payments; and also includes allowances, fees, commission, 
and every other emolument . . . and also includes travelling ex- 
penses . . . and the remuneration of directors of companies . . .”’. 
Basic rates thus related not to earnings, but to the various rates at 
which those earnings were calculated; and applied not to persons, 
but to positions. 

The pegging of rates of remuneration at the basic level was in- 
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tended to be strictly enforced, but in fairness it could not be con- 
sidered to be absolutely rigid. The original Regulations specified 
certain grounds on which rates could be legally increased above the 
basic level, and these have been extended in subsequent amend- 
ments; but no increase can be granted by an employer without the 
permission of the appropriate authority, namely, the Court of 
Arbitration, a wages commissioner, or the Economic Stabilisation 
Commission. The scope of the power of these authorities, and the 
grounds on which they may grant increases in rates of remuneration 
above the basic level, are set out briefly below: 


The Court of Arbitration. In the making or amending of awards 
or apprenticeship orders, the Court is permitted to increase wages 
or to vary the principal conditions of employment, but only on 
limited grounds. In the original Regulations, those grounds were: 


(a) Adjustment of anomalies; 

(5) General orders made as a result of movement in the wartime 
prices index (see next section); 

(c) Transitional cases, 1.e., where negotiations for variation of 
the award or order had begun before 15 December 1942 and were 
not completed at that date. (This ground was added in Amend- 
ment No. 1.) 


The Regulations also provided that no industrial agreement 
should be valid until it had been approved by the Court. If such 
an agreement provided for increased remuneration or variation in 
the principal conditions of employment, the Court could approve 
it only on the same grounds (above) as applied to awards and 
apprenticeship orders. Subsequent changes in the powers of the 
Court are described below, in the section on the relaxation of the 
Regulations.' 





Wages commissioners. Whereas changes in the rates of remu- 
neration specified in awards, industrial agreements, and apprentice- 
ship orders are dealt with by the Court of Arbitration, increases 
above the basic rates of individual persons (whether covered by 
awards or not) are dealt with by wages commissioners, who were 
specially appointed for this purpose under the Regulations. At 
first, there were two such commissioners; now there are four, three 
of these being the three conciliation commissioners, the fourth the 
Director of Stabilisation. If an increase in wages above the basic 
rate is sought for any employee, joint application must be made by 





4 See p. 177. 
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employee and employer to the local wages commissioner, who may 
grant the increase on any one of the following grounds: 


(a) Additional duties, responsibilities, or risk; 
(6) Adjustment of anomaly; 
(c) Abnormally low remuneration. 


(These grounds have also been extended. See later.) 


Provision is made for appeal to the Court of Arbitration against 
any decision of a wages commissioner. Such appeals have been 
very few. 


The Economic Stabilisation Commission. Rates above the basic 
rates which are lawful include ‘‘a rate fixed by a scheme of classi- 
fication approved for the purposes of these Regulations by the 
Commission or any person appointed by it in that behalf’. By 
“‘scheme of classification” is meant any salary scale as commonly 
understood, or a schedule of rates for any position or positions 
which involves annual increments in salary up to a maximum for 
each position. No specific grounds are stated on which a scheme 
of classification may be approved, but in practice the same prin- 
ciples are adopted as apply for the time being to the Court of Arbi- 
tration and the wages commissioners. It may be mentioned that 
this matter of schemes of classification is the only one in which the 
Commission has executive authority. In all other matters it is an 
advisory body only. 


In addition to the above policies and procedures relating to 
basic rates of remuneration, the following points should be noted: 


(a) A rate higher than the basic rate may be paid if that higher 
rate was fixed by a contract made before 15 December 1942. No 
permission is required. 

(b) It has been the policy both of the Commission and of the 
wages commissioners to approve of production bonus schemes, 
provided that the schemes are reasonably simple to operate, and 
that any increased wages earned by the workers are directly related 
to increased effort over and above a reasonable standard. If this 
is so, higher earnings can be gained without causing a rise in labour 
costs per unit, and both the employer and the country benefit from 
higher production. 

(c) That part of the Regulations which relates to wages does 
not bind the Crown, though the Government issued instructions to 
departments that they were to have regard to the purpose of stabili- 
sation in dealing with any wage matter within their jurisdiction. 
In practice, the fact that the Crown was not legally bound by the 
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Regulations was a weak point in the administration of the scheme, 
and was to be a source of trouble at a later date. 


WacGE RATES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


It was a long-established custom for the parties to a wage dis- 
pute to make reference to changes in the cost of living, it being 
assumed by the workers that an increase in the relevant index was 
in itself an adequate argument for a corresponding increase in wage 
rates. The index referred to was the Government Statistician’s 
retail prices index, though this was no more than its name indicated 
— an index showing changes in a certain specified group of retail 
prices. The items were such as entered into the cost of living, but 
at no time did the Government Statistician claim that it was a 
cost-of-living index. However, it was the only guide available, and 
was a sufficiently reasonable approximation to justify its use in 
wage disputes. The general practice received the sanction of the 
Court of Arbitration, though as time went on the system of reference 
to the index became increasingly out-of-date. 

In 1940, an official link-up between wage rates and the cost of 
living was established in the Rates of Wages Emergency Regula- 
tions, which authorised the Court of Arbitration to make general 
orders increasing or reducing all wage rates as established in awards, 
agreements, or apprenticeship orders; but before doing so, the 
Court had to take into account the economic and financial condi- 
tions affecting trade and industry in New Zealand, and changes in 
the cost of living (7.e., by implication, the retail prices index). 
Under the terms of those Regulations, two general orders were 
made by the Court. The first, effective from 12 August 1940, in- 
creased wages within the jurisdiction of the Court by 5 per cent.; 
the second, effective from 7 April 1942, also increased wages by 
5 per cent., but with a maximum of 5s. per week for adult males, 
2s. 6d. for females, and 1s. 6d. for youths. Employers outside the 
jurisdiction of the Court were not bound by these general orders, 
but in practice most of them (including the State) granted similar 
increases. Other increases in wage and salary rates were in no way 
precluded by the Regulations, and some were granted by the Court; 
but during the period from the outbreak of the war to the intro- 
duction of stabilisation, the official index of nominal weekly wage 
rates for adult males (based on award minima) moved in close con- 
formity with the retail prices index. Actual ruling rates, however, 
showed an increased tendency to rise above the award minima, on 
account of the wartime shortage of labour. 

With the introduction of wage stabilisation in December 1942, 
a somewhat different formula was adopted for tying wage rates to 
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the cost of living. The retail prices index ceased to be published and 
was replaced by the wartime prices index, mentioned above, which 
was in several respects an improvement on the old one, though 
still not a complete measure of changes in the cost of living; and 
although the Government aimed at keeping that new index stable, 
it was provided that, if the index moved up or down by more than 
5 per cent., the Court would automatically issue a general order 
revising wage rates by a similar amount. The first 5 per cent. 
increase was to be granted, however, when the index showed a rise 
of 2% per cent. or more, as the cost of living was considered to have 
already moved ahead of wage rates by 2) per cent. 

Apart from this formula, the Court was not to take the cost of 
living into consideration when making new awards or apprentice- 
ship orders, or when approving industrial agreements for the pur- 
poses of the Stabilisation Regulations. Thus, except for the adjust- 
ment of anomalies, transitional cases, and the general orders which 
might be issued by the Court, award rates of wages were effectively 
pegged. 

The procedure by which wage rates are automatically linked to 
changes in the cost of living is a very questionable one when con- 
sidered from a purely economic point of view; for when the aim is 
to stabilise costs and prices, it is no remedy for higher prices to 
increase labour costs. Rather, this serves merely to add fuel to the 
fire of inflation and must work in the long run to the disadvantage 
of the wage earners. The reason for the adoption of this formula 
must be found in the fact that it has the appearance of rough 
justice, and that the trade union movement generally is not likely 
to accept stabilisation of wages unless there is a guarantee against 
lowered standards of living. The formula must, therefore, be looked 
upon more as a means of buying industrial peace in wartime than 
as a necessary part of a stabilisation scheme in the strictest economic 
sense. 


THE MACHINERY OF WAGE REGULATION 


A front-line of defence having been established, in the manner 
outlined above, against the upward spiral of wages, costs and prices, 
the next step was to ensure that the positions thus taken up had 
no weak points which could be broken through, and no unprotected 
flanks which could be turned. It will therefore be appropriate to 
review the position with respect to the administrative methods by 
which wages are regulated in New Zealand under the Economic 
Stabilisation Emergency Regulations. 

According to Regulation 4, the Minister of Industries and 
Commerce is charged with the administration of the Regulations 
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and shall do ‘“‘all things that he deems necessary or expedient for 
the general purpose of these Regulations and in particular for the 
stabilisation, control and adjustment of . . . rates of wages, salaries 
and other incomes and for the direction and co-ordination . . . of 
the activities of all other persons or authorities having any func- 
tions in relation to any of these matters. In the exercise of any 
powers or functions under or for the purposes of these Regula- 
tions the Director and every other person shall act in accordance 
with all directions, general or special, given in that behalf by the 
Minister.” 

It is clear from this that in all matters affecting stabilisation, 
the Minister is the only person who has final authority for deter- 
mining policy. All persons concerned must act in accordance with 
any directions, general or special, given by the Minister. 

The function of the Economic Stabilisation Commission is 
limited to enquiry, investigation, and recommendation to the 
Minister concerning the economic stability of New Zealand and 
the functions of the Minister, and to negotiation on behalf of the 
Government in matters of farm prices. The only exception is that 
the Commission has authority in regard to the approval of classi- 
fication schemes. 

Before the war, the only important authority governing wages, 
other than the State, was the Arbitration Court, but by virtue of 
various Acts and regulations made since the passing of the Emer- 
gency Regulations Act, 1939, several new wage regulating authori- 
ties were added to those normally in operation, each with certain 
more or less comprehensive powers to regulate wages and the major 
conditions of employment. The most important of these are the 
Railways Industrial Tribunal, the Coal Mines Council, the Water- 
front Control Commission, and the emergency disputes com- 
mittees. In addition, the State has full jurisdiction over the wages 
and salaries of its own employees, and the Cabinet fixes by Order in 
Council the minimum wages of agricultural workers, after agree- 
ment has been reached between the parties. Thus, there has arisen 
a multiplicity of wage-regulating authorities, each with power to 
interpret the phrase ‘“‘the economic stability of New Zealand’’. 

This wide distribution of power need not be harmful unless in 
practice it leads to divergence between the decisions of the various 
authorities. So long as economic stability is clearly understood by 
all concerned to involve the rigid maintenance of basic rates of 
remuneration and this is closely adhered to, no problem need arise; 
but if there should be no uniformity in the policies adopted, then 
confusion will result in the minds of the public and perhaps in the 
minds of the authorities themselves, and thus, anomalies might 
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be caused. This happened to some extent in New Zealand, and 
later led to a general upward adjustment in wage rates. 


Tue Ling BROKEN 


For a full year after the stabilisation date, the pegging of wage 
rates may be considered to have been effective. Increases in tran- 
sitional cases were allowed, and anomalies were adjusted, resulting 
in a rise in the index of nominal weekly wage rates by 10 points; but 
there were no major increases. The work of the Arbitration Court 
was reduced almost to a level of routine, as the unions had little to 
gain by creating disputes for settlement. The Book of Awards for 
1943 contained only 883 pages, as compared with 1,563 for 1942. 

During the whole period since December 1942, the wartime 
prices index has been held by means of price control and subsidies 
within narrow limits, the highest point reached being 1011 in March 
1943. Thus the question of a further general order of the Court 
increasing wage rates has not, until recently, received much public 
attention. 

Early in 1944 the first concession was made, in the unpegging 
of wages below £5 5s. per week. Amendment No. 3 to the Stabilisa- 
tion Regulations authorised the Arbitration Court and the wages 
commissioners to increase wage rates provided that the new rates, 
including cost-of-living bonuses, did not exceed £5 5s. a week for 
adult males and £3 a week for females. This was equivalent to 
2s. 4¥4d. an hour for adult males; and as the Court’s standard wage 
for unskilled workers on an hourly basis had been 2s. 4d. since 1937, 
the concession was a small one of 44d. an hour, applicable only to 
the lowest paid workers within the Court’s jurisdiction. It was an 
acknowledgment of the fact that some measure of relief was due 
to the workers in wartime, and measures were taken to ensure that 
no consequential advantage accrued to higher wage groups. 
Though increases granted under this amendment reduced the mar- 
gin between unskilled workers and those above them on the wage 
scale, this fact was not to constitute an anomaly for the purposes of 
the Regulations. Amendment No. 3 was a minor concession, and 
in itself a harmless one; but it was the thin end of the wedge. 

The second loosening of the wage regulations was allowed in 
June 1944, when Amendment No. 4, in setting out the powers of 
the Court of Arbitration, removed all reference to anomalies and 
specific rates, and merely required the Court to “have regard to the 
general purposes of these Regulations’, i.e., to ‘promote the eco- 
nomic stability of New Zealand’’. Expressed in these general terms, 
the Regulations gave the Court wider powers of discretion, which, 
however, it used sparingly. It continued to adjust anomalies and 
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to bring the rates for unskilled casual workers up to 2s. 444d. an 
hour; and in addition it tended to allow moderate increases further 
up the wage scale, in order to retain the margins between unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers. The full effect of this amendment had 
not been felt when the Court adjourned for the long summer vaca- 
tion; and when it resumed in February 1945, the march of events 
had necessitated a further revision of the Regulations. 

Pressure to “‘lift the lid off’’ the stabilisation of wages began, as 
one might expect, only gradually, and quite innocently. Two 
amendments which relieved the pressure slightly have already been 
mentioned, and these were necessary to impart a certain degree of 
flexibility to the Regulations. The process of relaxation, however, 
did not stop there, as from time to time exceptions were being 
allowed in special (and usually justifiable) circumstances. The 
principal exceptions were these: 


(a2) Minimum wages on dairy farms were increased from 
£2 17s. 6d. to £3 a week (board and lodging is additional) as from 
1 August 1943, and to £4as from 1 August 1944. Ruling rates had 
usually been above the earlier rate, but the increases can be con- 
sidered an adjustment of a long-standing anomaly. 

(6) Workers in orchards had their minimum wages increased 
from £4 4s. to £4 15s. a week as from 1 January 1944, and the 
allowance for board and lodging (which is deducted from the 
above rates) was increased from 17s. 6d. to 19s. 3d. These workers, 
too, may be considered to have been relatively underpaid. 

(c) Tobacco farm workers had their minimum wage increased 
from 2s. to 2s. 3d. an hour as from 9 August 1943 — another justi- 
fied adjustment. 

(d) Seamen on New Zealand articles received a war risk gra- 
tuity of £6 a month, payable into a national savings account. This 
was additional to a war risk bonus of the same amount, payable in 
cash, granted prior to stabilisation. 

(e) Family benefits under the social security scheme were 
increased from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per child per week as from July 1943, 
and from 7s. 6d. to 10s. as from 1 October 1944, with the allow- 
able income increased from £5 5s. to £5 10s. a week. 

(f) As from 1 May 1944, coal miners (first those in State mines, 
and later those in the other mines) were granted new or increased 
allowances and special payments. Though their principal wage 
rates were not affected, the effect was an increase in earnings esti- 
mated at an average of between £40 and £50 per man per year. 

(g) As from 1 August 1944, the granting of two weeks’ paid 
holiday was made compulsory by the Annual Holidays with Pay 
Act. 
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However much these several wage increases may have been 
justified on economic or social grounds, their cumulative effect was 
undoubtedly to make the public wonder whether the Government 
was taking its stabilisation policy seriously. The exceptions granted 
were becoming too numerous, and the excuses too flimsy. 

Other factors, too, were tending to weaken public support for, 
and confidence in, stabilisation. The war situation, both in Europe 
and the Pacific, was rapidly improving, and there was increasing 
discussion of post-war plans. Moreover, one of the principal factors 
in making the stabilisation of wage rates palatable to the workers — 
the high amount of overtime earnings — was beginning to fade as 
the war moved farther away. Many were finding that their high 
standard of living was only a temporary one; and those who had 
entered into financial commitments on the strength of their over- 
time earnings were in difficulties when overtime was reduced. 
Hence we find employers, in industries where there was still pressure 
of work, advertising the opportunity to earn overtime as an added 
attraction for potential applicants for jobs. A sign of the times, too, 
was a resolution passed at a stop-work meeting at one of the Gov- 
ernment railway workshops, in December 1944: 


That owing to the fact that the present price level is based on inflated wages, 
this mass meeting of employees . . . will not agree to any reduction in wages with 
a lessening of hours; further that we will, with the workers’ direct representation 
in the management of production, keep up the 48-hour level in 40 hours with no 
reduction in pay. 


Another sign of the times was the emergence of a demand for a 
new basic wage and a minimum family income. Carpenters, too, 
were beginning to feel the pinch of lowered earnings, and were ask- 
ing for a guaranteed 45-hour week, while other unions were asking 
for the removal of taxation on overtime pay. 

These were but symptoms of a growing restlessness and impa- 
tience at the restraints imposed by stabilisation — feelings which 
were accentuated by the exceptions being granted here and there 
from time to time. What was virtually the last straw came in 
December 1944, when the Members of Parliament unanimously 
voted themselves an increase in salary from £450 to £500, plus a 
new expenses allowance (tax-free) of £250. There was little protest 
against the actual rates of pay, which are reasonable enough; but 
there was considerable indignation against a legislature which 
gave itself such a substantial increment at the same time as it 
imposed a rigid stabilisation upon the great majority of incomes. 

Public opinion soon asserted itself, and unrest increased. Petty 
disputes were numerous, and there were several major industrial 
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disturbances. One or two of the more belligerent unions, finding 
that the Court of Arbitration was adhering to a strict interpretation 
of the ‘‘economic stability of New Zealand”’ and was granting only 
very small increases in wages, if any, decided to by-pass the Court, 
and presented their wage claims, backed by the threat or the reality 
of direct action, to the Government. They tried, in effect, to by- 
pass the wartime prices index by demanding wage increases even 
though that index showed a negligible change in the cost of 
living. 

Industrial unrest reached a peak in January, when large sections 
of the railwaymen went on strike in support of their demands for 
higher wages. Since the establishment of the Railways Industrial 
Tribunal by Act of Parliament in April 1944, the question of what 
increases in wages might be given to railwaymen had become more 
and more important. The claims made by the employees were 
based on their relative wage position over a period of more than 
twenty years, and the contention was that they had long been 
underpaid as compared with other groups of wage and salary 
earners in the community. Public opinion was on the whole sym- 
pathetic towards the railwaymen, and also with State employees 
generally, who were in much the same position. It was considered 
certain that some increase would be granted by the Tribunal, 
so that the question was largely one of how much and how soon. 
Beginning the hearing of evidence in October 1944, the Tribunal 
was careful to examine the claims thoroughly, but in doing so took 
longer to complete its deliberations than had been expected. The 
men became impatient, and in January 1945, when no decision 
was forthcoming, large sections of them went on strike for several 
days, in an attempt to hurry up the Tribunal. They were eventually 
persuaded to return to work, and on 15 February the main part 
of the Tribunal’s findings was announced. First division employees 
(clerical) received salary increases ranging between £32 and £45 per 
annum in the new scale, while the second division (wage earners 
on an hourly basis) received an additional 344d. per hour in most 
cases. These amendments were to take effect as from 30 June 1944, 
the date on which the first claim was lodged with the Tribunal. As 
soon as the above decisions were published, the Prime Minister 
announced that similar increases would be applied to all other em- 
ployees of the State, effective from 30 June 1944. 


REALIGNMENT 


As indicated above, wage rates were already beginning to move 
out of alignment even before the increases were granted to rail- 
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waymen and to other State employees. Several major and minor 
exceptions to wage-pegging had been allowed since the stabilisation 
date, Members of Parliament had given themselves substantially 
higher salaries, discontent was growing among those whose wages 
had remained pegged, strikes were frequent, and the decision of the 
Railways Tribunal was pending. Although, strictly speaking, the 
probable revision of railway and public service wages would be 
in the nature of a correction of a long-standing anomaly, and there- 
fore technically permissible within the Stabilisation Regulations, 
increases of the magnitude likely to be given would inevitably lead 
to demands for the granting of similar increases to other groups of 
wage and salary earners. If these were not permitted, there was no 
knowing to what extent the already existing industrial unrest and 
lack of discipline might increase. The Government was faced with 
the choice between chaotic developments in the labour world, 
and an orderly adjustment and realignment of wage rates at a 
somewhat higher level. Hence on 13 February 1945 — two days 
before the Railways Tribunal decision was announced — Amend- 
ment No. 5 to the Economic Stabilisation Emergency Regulations 
was made. It was provided that, in exercising its powers in regard 
to awards, agreements, or apprenticeship orders, the Court of Ar- 
bitration shall have regard not only to the economic stability of 
New Zealand, but ‘‘also to the desirability of so fixing rates of re- 
muneration as to restore or preserve a proper relationship with the 
rates of remuneration of other workers or classes of workers’. To 
this end, authority was given for amendments to be made to awards 
during their currency, and the Court of Arbitration was given 
specific power to ‘“‘make a pronouncement specifying standard rates 
of wages for skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers’. It has 
long been the practice of the Court to make such “‘standard wage 
pronouncements’”’ from time to time, the last one being in September 
1937, when the hourly rates adopted were: unskilled, 2s. 4d.; semi- 
skilled, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 744d.; skilled, 2s. 9d. 

In accordance with the new amendment, the Court proceeded 
to make a further pronouncement, after first hearing submissions 
from representatives of employers and employees. The rates adop- 
ted (19 March 1945) were at a uniform 344d. an hour above the 
previous standard rates, namely: unskilled, 2s. 744d.;.semi-skilled, 
2s. 84d. to 2s. 11d.; skilled, 3s. 044d. These standard rates did not 
automatically come into operation, but merely indicated the policy 
the Court would adopt, and set the basis upon which wage rates in 
general would be realigned. The new rates would be made effective 
from 1 April 1945 for workers under awards, agreements, and 
apprenticeship orders. Employers and employees were invited to 
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apply to the Court for amendments to their awards and they were 
recommended first to reach agreement in the Conciliation Council, 
using the standard wage pronouncement as their guide. This pro- 
cedure has now been adopted, and the process of revising awards is 
nearing completion. Extension of the Railways Tribunal’s decision 
to other employees of the State has also been completed; while 
for those workers in private employment who are not covered by 
the Arbitration Court, the levelling-up process is proceeding through 
the wages commissioners and the Economic Stabilisation Commis- 
sion. Generally speaking, the result of the realignment of rates of 
remuneration is that minimum rates for wage earners are 314d. 
an hour above those in effect on 15 December 1942, while for salary 
earners the increases range from about £30 to a maximum of £75, 
though in a few instances that limit may be exceeded. 

When the process of realignment is completed — as it soon will 
be — every effort will be made, and should be made, to maintain 
the stabilisation of wage rates at the new level. It is probable 
that workers will be satisfied for a time with what they have gained, 
but further difficulties may still be expected. For example, those 
groups whose wages moved ahead of the general line after the sta- 
bilisation date and thus made realignment necessary may claim the 
same amount of increase as has been given to others under Amend- 
ment No. 5, and may, by exerting pressure, succeed in their claims, 
thus once more disturbing wage relationships; or instead they 
may obtain “fringe increases’’ —1.e., higher special rates and 
allowances, or improved terms of employment — which, while 
not affecting nominal rates, are equivalent to wage increases. There 
will thus be a severe test of the ingenuity and strength of the Gov- 
ernment if it is to ‘“‘hold the line’ at the new level it has adopted. 



































Price ADJUSTMENT 


Whereas for the last few months the question of wage stabilisa- 
tion has been the centre of interest, the emphasis is now turning 
to the question of prices. The original formula, by which wage 
increases were limited to the extent of increases in the wartime 
prices index, had been broken under pressure of circumstances, and 
wage earners had been given a rise averaging about 10 per cent. 
without any rise in the index having occurred. Three problems thus 


arose: 












(a) To what extent are the increased wage costs to be allowed to 
affect prices, particularly those prices which are included in the 


index ? 
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(b) If the index is to be allowed to rise, then, by how much ? 

(c) At what level of the index shall a further general order of the 
Court of Arbitration be granted — or, in other words, what amend- 
ment is required to the existing formula, by which a general order 
increasing wage rates by 5 per cent. is to be made as soon as the 
index shows an increase of 24 per cent ? 


As regards the first two questions, the Government has as yet 
made no definite statement of policy; but it is surely clear that, 
wages having already moved about 10 per cent. ahead of the cost 
of living, a further wage increase of 5 per cent. after only a small 
rise in the index would throw the machinery of stabilisation further 
out of line. While there may be no objection to an upward move- 
ment in real wages in ordinary times, a sudden rise of 10 per cent. 
in real wages in wartime is not one which can be maintained without 
considerable cost in the form of subsidies, and that cost may well 
wipe out any advantage gained by reason of an apparent increase 
in real wages. Therefore, it would be quite logical if the Govern- 
ment were to allow prices to rise, notwithstanding the public outcry 
which would undoubtedly result. Whether or not this will actually 
be done remains to be seen, but in the meantime the Government 


has taken the precaution of revising the wage-rate/price index 
formula. Amendment No. 6, dated 15 June 1945, abolished the 
automatic link between the wartime prices index and general orders 
of the Court of Arbitration, and substituted a procedure by 
which the Court, in making general orders, shall take into 
account: 


(a) The economic and financial conditions affecting trade and industry in 
New Zealand; 

(b) Any rise or fall in the cost of living as indicated by the wartime prices 
index since the 15th day of December 1942; 

(c) Any increase or reduction in rates of remuneration since the 15th day 
of December 1942; 

(d) All other considerations that the Court deems relevant. 


It is thus left to the discretion of the Court to decide when a 
general order affecting wage rates is to be made; but from the con- 
ditions laid down it is clear that the cost of living is still to be the 
principal factor determining future changes in wage rates. No clear 
indication, however, is given as to how far the Government can let 
the index rise (if it is to rise at all) without causing wage rates to 
be increased. Theoretically the index could go up by 12% per cent. 
before any general order is required to restore real wages to the pre- 
stabilisation level; but in practice it will probably be impossible 
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to delay a wage increase as long as that. Much depends on the ex- 
tent to which the Government can maintain industrial discipline 
in a pre-election year. 


WAGES AND SUBSIDIES 


It is not intended to discuss here the general question of sub- 
sidies, but only to consider briefly the relation of subsidies to wages. 
It has already been stated that two main groups of items have been 
stabilised — farm costs and a specified range of goods and services 
of an essential nature — and that, where necessary, subsidies have 
been paid to counteract the effects of higher costs. Where those 
higher costs have arisen, directly or indirectly, from higher wage 
rates, it may be said that wages are subsidised. In so far as sub- 
sidies are paid from the War Expenses Account or the Consoli- 
dated Fund, the net effect is that the community as a whole is 
paying, by taxation or by loans, to enable certain groups of workers 
to participate in any general upward movement in wage rates. 

The question may now arise whether the subsidy method is an 
appropriate way of meeting additional costs which are likely to be 
permanent. It is true, of course, that certain of the subsidies serve 
to meet special wartime increases in wage costs, e.g., additional cost 
of the night shift on the waterfront, cargo control and transfer of 
labour, war risk bonus and gratuity to seamen, Women’s Land 
Service. These are temporary and, therefore, are suitable for 
subsidisation; but for the most part the wage increases granted 
during wartime are likely to be permanent. The prospect of a fall 
in the cost of living is at present sufficiently remote to rule out the 
possibility that a general order of the Court of Arbitration will 
reduce wage rates in the near future, and it is possible that the pre- 
sent cost-of-living bonuses will be incorporated into wage rates. 
Hence, though the subsidising of increased wage costs is a necessary 
part of stabilisation policy in wartime, it merely postpones the time 
when they must be allowed to have their full effect in raising prices; 
unless, of course, the subsidising of some of the more essential 
goods and services is continued,as a permanent peacetime policy. In 
the meantime, the extent to whichithe country is building up a high 
cost structure, particularly in reggrd to wages, is being partially 
disguised. 


STATISTICS 


Some idea of the extent to which the policy of stabilisation has 
been successful in practice can be gained from the following figures. 
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x- MOVEMENT OF WAGE AND PRICE INDICES IN NEW ZEALAND, 
ne SEPTEMBER 1939-JUNE 1945 
(Base: September 1939 = 1000) 
. Wholesale prices 
Ww 
Date (adult male) | prices | {locally pro. | Venere" 
b- 1939: September 1000 1000 1000 1000 
2S, December 1002 1024 1036 1130 
1940: March 1002 1017 1023 1284 
en June 1009 1031 1038 1328 
es September 1054 1055 1027 1317 
December 1057 1058 1048 1418 
ve 1941: March 1057 1062 1058 1466 
- June 1064 1074 1084 1482 
September 1065 1085 1092 1420 
ge December 1065 1105 1180 1567 
b- 1942: March 1066 1083 1120 1786 
. ews 1110 1103 1155 1949 
i- ptember 1135 1130 1136 1855 
is December 1140 1135 1163 2055 
: 1943: March 1140 101! 1143 2233 
os June 1149 1000 1160 2436 
September 1149 996 1133 2202 
December 1149 1001 1193 2520 
an 1944: March 1149 1005 1170 2531 
be June 1150 1001 1177 2577 
September 1154 1003 1156 2562 
ve December 1161 1004 1194 2557 
ost 1945: March 1169 1006 1167 2719 
of June 1253 1005 1184 2744 
nd 1 Wartime prices index. Base: Dec. 1942 = 1000. 
for 
ed These figures may be compared with the rise in the level of 
all salaries and wages: 
le Year Amount Index 
vill 2 £m. (1938-39 = 1000) 
all 1938-39 109.5 1000 
es. 1939-40 112.8 1030 
ary 1940-41 123.6 1129 
- 1941-42 132.5 1210 
me 1942-43 154.7 1413 
es: 1943-44 175.9 1606 
a Fite 1944-45 176.5 1612 
tial 
In It is clear fromy these tables that price increases have been kept 
igh within moderate limits, notwit!istahding the high level of incomes 
ully and the very substantial incre: se in the volume of money. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Economic Post-War Problems in 
Denmark 


Employment, Wage and Financial Policies 


An account has previously been given in these pages of the post-war 
plans prepared during the war by the Norwegian Government, then in 
exile', and of the studies inaugurated in Sweden.? In Denmark similar 
enquiries were also made, notwithstanding the occupation of the country 
by Germany, and the results of the work of the Committee of the Ministry 
of Finance that dealt with this matter have recently been published in a 
two-volume report®, which forms the subject of the following brief ana- 


lysts. 


On 30 January 1943 the Danish Minister of Finance appointed 
a committee of experts, comprising high officers of the Treasury, 
the National Bank, and the Government Employment Committee, 
as well as members of the Faculties of Economics of the Universities 
of Aarhus and Copenhagen, to enquire into the problems arising 
from the risks of inflation created by the growing amount of idle 
money, and he also authorised it to make such other enquiries as 
appeared to it expedient. The Committee submitted a first report 
in March 1943, on measures against inflation, and recommended 
the introduction of a general price ceiling. Later in the year it 
proceeded, in accordance with the authority given to it under its 
terms of reference, to consider the general problems of price and 
wage policy as well as the monetary and financial policies that should 
be recommended in order to reach stability of employment and pri- 
ces. The report embodying the result of these deliberations is con- 
tained in two volumes, the first of which was completed on 1 May 
1945, immediately before the end of the war in Europe. In view of 
the possibility of unforeseen post-war developments, the introduc- 
tory chapter stresses the conditional character of the conclusions 
reached. The report proper opens with a survey of economic deve- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, pp. 585-607: 

—* Problems of Social and Economic Reconstruction’’, by ut Getz 
OLD. 

2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, pp. 751-757: ‘Post-War Planning in Sweden: 
Employment, Investment and Monetary Policy’’. 

* Okonomiske Efterkrigstidsproblemer. Betaenkning afgivet af Finansminis- 
teriets Udvalg af 30 Januar 1943. Parts I, completed 1 May 1945, and II, com- 
pleted 15 Aug. 1945 (Copenhagen, 1945). 294 + 157 pp. 
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lopments during the war’ and of the outlook for the immediate 
post-war period, and then sets forth the aims the Committee con- 
sidered should inspire future economic policy. The subsequent 
chapters discuss the various means of achieving the proposed ob- 
jectives. The second volume, completed on 15 August 1945, is 
devoted to the many problems connected with the imposition of 
the special property tax suggested by the Committee as a means 
of absorbing the large quantity of idle money in the country. 


EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE WAR 


During the war two factors dominated economic developments 
in Denmark: the continually declining imports; and the constantly 
increasing purchasing power promoted by the Germans in an effort 
to mobilise Denmark’s capacity to produce. 

The volume of the Danish people’s consumption fell below 
pre-war levels by 10 to 20 per cent., and annual investment even 
more. This decline was the result of the reduced output per man- 
hour due to shortages of raw materials, and of the fact that the 
goods exported were not exchanged for an amount of imports 
corresponding to the pre-war ratio. The price level rose by 50 
per cent. during the first year of occupation, but in later years the 
Government succeeded in bringing the inflationary tendencies 
under control, with the result that the official retail price index 
rose much less rapidly than before. Since the quality of consumers’ 
goods deteriorated considerably, the cost of living in fact increased 
more than the official index indicates. 

The average taxable income per head increased from 1939 to 
1944 by 60 per cent. The increase was, however, very unequal 
for the various occupational groups. While the income per head of 
farmers rose by 121 per cent. and of farm workers by 109 per cent., 
that of industrialists and business men increased by 62 per cent., 
and of industrial workers by only 53 per cent. In the case of un- 
occupied persons (living on the interest on capital, old-age pensions, 
etc.) the increase was as low as 20 per cent.; in view of the rise in 
the cost of living, the real income of this group was therefore 
considerably smaller than before the war. 

The nominal value of taxable wealth rose from 11,000 million 
crowns to 14,000 million crowns. Danish claims on Germany — 
the result of Danish exports to Germany and German army expen- 
ditures in Denmark financed by the National Bank — increased 
to 7,000 million crowns. The Bank, which was forced to accept 
all the short-term claims under Government guarantee, totalling 
7,000 million crowns, provided 1,000 million crowns by an increase 
in the note circulation, and 3,000 million crowns from the increase 
in the reserves of commercial and savings banks held at the National 
Bank. The remaining 3,000 million crowns were provided by the 
issue of long-term Government bonds. 

The report notes that, as a result of the disruptive effects of 
the occupation on the Danish economy, the outlook for the imme- 





1 For an account of developments in the social field, reference may be made to 
International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, pp. 185-206: “Danish 
Social Policy in Wartime”’. 
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diate future is not very bright. The volume of foreign trade is ex- 
pected to be low in the first yearsafter the war. Thedecreaseinexports 
is estimated to be at least as great as after World War I, when they 
fell to less than half the pre-war level. The limited amount of 
available foreign exchange is bound to keep imports at a very low 
level. Once the indirect effects of the increases in income experienced 
during the war have spent themselves, employment will fall. Unless 
drastic steps are taken, the resulting decline in purchasing power 
is likely to lead to a new wave of secondary unemployment. 


Tue Arms oF Post-War Economic Po.Licy 


While recognising that it will be for the political authorities to 
decide the basic principles of future economic policy, the Committee 
found it appropriate to indicate five major aims on which it believed 
that public opinion was generally agreed, and in the light of which 
it accordingly made its studies and recommendations. These aims 
are as follows: 


(1) The greatest possible employment. All post-war economic 
legislation should be considered in the light of its effect on employ- 
ment. 

(2) An improved standard of living. This demands, above all, 
increased production, and in the earlier period of liberation parti- 
cular attention should be given to providing increased supplies of 
necessary consumers’ goods, such as clothing and footwear, for the 
lower income groups. 

(3) Stabilisation of price and wage conditions. Real wages should 
increase as a result of falling prices, a condition to be brought 
about with due consideration for price movements in the world 
market and the estimated effect of higher wages on labour efficiency 
in particular Danish industries. 

(4) Removal of controls. In particular, freedom with respect 
to the choice of an occupation and to the disposal of one’s income 
should be restored as rapidly as possible. 

(5) A return to the pre-war pattern of income distribution. The 
anomalies created in the distribution of income as between different 
categories of producers of goods and services should be removed 
as quickly as possible. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


At the end of the war, 20 to 25 per cent. of all workers insured 
against unemployment were occupied in jobs completely dependent 
upon the continuation of the war. There was, therefore, consider- 
able risk of unemployment immediately after liberation, but the 
accumulated demand for consumption goods and new investments 
was so large that the Committee considered it possible that 
most of the discharged workers would find new employment in 
spite of the shortage of materials and the risk of a widespread 
expectation of a fall in prices and consequent ‘‘buyers’ strike’’.! 

1The investment planned by Danish industries during the first post-war 


year was far higher than normal pre-war investment (Statistiske Efterretninger, 
2 May 1945). 
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The most important employment possibilities are to be found 
in export and investment industries, since these industries are 
likely to give rise to secondary employment in undertakings pro- 
viding essential consumers’ goods. The production of goods for 
export has the added advantage of bringing foreign exchange into 
the country. The report therefore recommends that the Govern- 
ment should undertake to increase activities in certain investment 
industries, placing orders for the production of materials for rail- 
ways, ports, telegraphs, etc., and for the re-equipment of the Army 
and Navy. If it is found that the interest rate on building loans 
is such as to hamper the expansion of house building, the Govern- 
ment is recommended to stimulate employment in the industry 
by reducing the interest rate on Government loans for low-cost 
housing construction. Other measures recommended are the con- 
tinued subsidising of the repair of dwellings, the construction of 
low-cost housing for agricultural workers and smallholders, ship- 
building, and investment in certain manufacturing industries; but 
it is pointed out that, at the same time, steps must be taken to pre- 
vent production costs from increasing with the amount of the 
subsidy. 

Another means of increasing employment is for the Government 
to purchase consumption goods which can be produced but not 
sold profitably immediately after the war, thus protecting the pro- 
ducer against the risk of a drastic price fall. Such action should 
be limited, however, to the production of standard necessities 
(furniture, household goods, clothing, etc.). In order that the sale 
of the goods may not interfere with normal production, the Govern- 
ment should offer them at a discount to large families and other 
groups whose purchasing power is low. 

Although the Committee agreed that public works should be 
considered a less desirable alternative to private investment, its 
report points out that in certain cases public works are to be re- 
commended when more immediately productive work cannot be 
undertaken because of a shortage of imported materials or of skilled 
workers. 

The shortage of foreign exchange makes it necessary to restrict 
imports to items important for the maintenance of employment 
and to distribute the imported materials among the domestic in- 
dustries in such a way that priority is given to those industries 
which can employ the largest number of workers per unit of imported 
materials. 

If in spite of all these measures there is a residue of unavoidable 
unemployment during the transition period, the burden should be 
distributed evenly among the largest possible number of workers, 
each worker in turn to have a period off work, on the lines laid 
down in the work-sharing legislation first introduced in 1940." 


FINANCIAL POLICY AND EMPLOYMENT 


__Since employment considerations should be paramount in de- 
ciding upon the Government’s economic policy, it is deemed only 
natural that its financial policy should be made to serve the purpose of 


1 Cf. “Danish Social Policy in Wartime’’, loc. cit., p. 190. 
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controlling the business cycle, so as to keep employment steady 
at the high level achieved by other means. To this end suitable 
measures must be taken to influence investment and income. 

In order to maintain a steady flow of investment, the report 
recommends that Government subsidies to industry, and in parti- 
cular to the construction of low-cost housing, should be offered in 
greater amount in times of depression than in times of full employ- 
ment. In this connection it is important to emphasise the recom- 
mendation that the Government should aim at the fixing of the in- 
terest rate in such a way as to stabilise employment irrespective 
of the effect on the balance of payment. If available foreign exchange 
reserves are not adequate, the report recommends the curtail- 
ment of imports in preference to an increase in the discount rate 
which is bound to have a depressing effect on employment. 

To avoid the secondary reduction in incomes and employment 
that may result from the temporary diminution of employment 
due to the cessation of wartime activity, the report recommends 
an increase in unemployment benefits and other social insurance 
benefits as a means of counteracting a decline in the demand for 
consumption goods. Another way of helping to keep up the general 
level of income during times of depression is to adopt a flexible tax 
policy, authorising the Government to reduce taxes at short notice 
before a depression threatens to get out of control. Similarly, a 
swift increase in taxes may prevent a boom from reaching dange- 
rous heights. 

Among the reforms in the Danish tax system recommended by 
the Committee can be mentioned: (1) an authorisation for tax- 
payers to deduct business losses in any one year from the assessed 
income in the following year; and (2) an abolition of the existing 
system by which taxpayers are allowed to deduct taxes paid in the 
preceding year from their assessed incomes. 

It is, however, fully realised that the task of a successful econo- 
mic policy is not only to prevent depressions but also to establish 
a higher level of general employment. To achieve this goal it is 
essential to maintain a proper balance between foreign exchange 
rates, prices, wages, and other costs. 


WAGE AND Price POoLicy 


According to the official price index, the cost of living increased 
by about 60 per cent. during the war. This index, however, pays 
no attention to the increased expenditures arising from the change 
in the pattern of consumption necessitated by war conditions; 
in fact, therefore, the cost of living is likely to have increased con- 
siderably more. 

One reason for this increase lies in the scarcity factor, that is, the 
deterioration of production and supply conditions caused by the 
war. Another reason lies in the inflationary factor, that is, the 
increase in profits, wages and other incomes which had to be de- 
frayed out of the yield of a smaller volume of production. The 
increase in prices due to the scarcity of goods is a direct result of 
the wartime supply conditions; it can be expected to disappear 
when these conditions return to normal, while the duration of the 
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increase in prices resulting from the inflationary factor depends 
on the wage and price policy adopted by the post-war Government. 
In view of the need of maintaining employment, the Committee 
considered it unwise to adopt a deflationary policy after the war. 
With regard to future wage and price policy, its report mentions 
two alternatives: (1) to maintain the existing price level and allow 
wages to rise according as supply conditions improve; or (2) to 
maintain the existing wage level and promote a fall in prices as 
soon as supply conditions permit. Since the wage level is easier 
to define than the price level, the second method is likely to provide 
greater income stability. 

In choosing this alternative the principal task is to see to it 
that prices decrease as swiftly as the improvement in supply con- 
ditions will allow. Hence it will be essential to maintain for the time 
being the system of general price control in operation during the 
war. Furthermore, rationing will have to be continued in the case 
of all commodities for which the supply is smaller than the effective 
demand. Not only consumption goods will have to be rationed, but 
also raw materials; and the control of the use of construction mate- 
rials will have to be continued. These restrictions should, however, 
be abolished as soon as supply conditions allow. 

In pursuance of the effort to bring down prices, the Prices 
Control Board should continue to have authority to ensure that 
sales prices follow any decline in actual purchase prices (import 
prices). If the transition period before purchase prices begin to 
fall proves relatively long, the Government will have to take other 
steps to raise the real incomes of the low income classes. A familiar 
method is the subsidy and rebate system functioning in various 
countries during the war. The amounts spent by the public autho- 
rities for such purposes in 1943 amounted in Denmark to 40 crowns 
per head, in Sweden to 57 crowns, and in England to as much as 
85 crowns. 

If import prices rise in consequence of increased labour costs 
abroad, the report recommends neutralising the foreign wage in- 
creases by adjusting the exchange rate, since an increase in foreign 
as compared with national costs means a corresponding increase in 
the relative value of the Danish crown. 


INTEREST POLICY 


Since the National Bank was forced during the occupation to 
finance Danish exports to Germany as well as German army ex- 
penditures in Denmark, an abundance of money exists at present in 
Denmark. 

Under normal conditions an extraordinary abundance of money 
would lead naturally to a rapidly decreasing interest rate. The 
National Bank is, therefore, faced with two alternatives; either to 
see to it that the surplus money is absorbed, or to let the interest rate 
fall to a very low level corresponding to the abundance of idle 
money. 

Opinion in the Committee was divided on this question. The 
Majority recommended continued absorption of the idle money so 
as to allow the existing interest level to be maintained. This point 
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of view was based on the conviction that at this particular time 
employment would not be promoted by a further fall in the interest 
level. If the level were lowered at a time when this was definitely 
needed for maintaining the volume of employment, the measure 
would be bound to be more effective than if a continued decline 
had been going on for some time. The long-run policy should aim 
at balancing interest rates, wages, and foreign exchange rates in 
such a way as to achieve the highest possible level of stable employ- 
ment. 

The argument put forward by the minority was that if the 
interest rate were allowed to fall, this would not only stimulate 
investment and employment but also reduce the burden of the 
public debt and thus enable the Government to tackle other tasks 
entailing heavy expenditure. In addition, private enterprise would 
have to spend less on interest payments and would thus be able 
to sell at a lower price than would otherwise be possible. The mino- 
rity admitted that the lower interest level might make it necessary 
to control imports, commodity prices, and investments, and also 
that, the lower the rate of interest, the more far-reaching must the 
controls be. But it held that only when these controls became 
difficu't to administer should the question of putting a stop to fur- 
ther decline in the interest level be considered. 

The Secretary-General of the Government Employment Com- 
mittee made a separate minority statement, maintaining that there 
was no immediate danger of inflation if interest rates were allowed 
to continue to fall. In his view, cheap money would not lead to 
excessive investments as long as raw materials were scarce and 
existing price controls were maintained. The demand for higher 
nominal wages would not be strong since the low interest rate 
would make higher real wages possible. The statement expresses 
the opinion that the policy of absorbing idle money recommended 
by the majority would have the effect of giving creditors higher 
income because it would be necessary to increase long-term Govern- 
ment debts, and that the revenue from the increased taxation 
which would be required for paying the interest on this new Govern- 
ment debt should be used instead to redeem the existing debt and 
thus give the Treasury more funds for other purposes. 


IDLE MONEY AND GOVERNMENT DEBT 


From the time Germany occupied Denmark to the end of March 
1945, the National Bank was forced to finance German expenditures 
to an amount of 7,700 million crowns. Through deflationary 
measures, the National Bank has succeeded in calling in about 
half of this amount, leaving about 4,000 million crowns still to be 
absorbed. 

If Germany could be made to pay some of this amount through 
the export of German commodities, the abundance of money would 
naturally be reduced correspondingly. Since no rapid repayment 
is anticipated, the report recommends the absorption of the idle 
money in such quantities and at such times as may be necessary 
in order to prevent the interest rate from falling below a level 
which makes it impossible for it to fulfil its normal function. It is 
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realised that the process of absorption will require intimate co- 
operation between the Government and the National Bank. The 
report suggests that the Government should take over the claim 
on Germany from the National Bank. The resulting debt will 
have to be redeemed by degrees through Government loans or 
increased taxation. It strongly emphasises that the redemption 
of the debt should take place only if and when such redemption 
is unlikely to interfere with the successful accomplishment of the 
Government’s employment policy. 

It is considered of paramount importance that economic policy 
shall be so directed that employment is encouraged without depend- 
ing too much on taxation policy, public works, or other measures 
drawing too heavily on public resources. To stimulate employment 
without the assistance of these measures, it is essential to create 
an appropriate balance between foreign exchange rates and prices 
on the one hand and wages and other costs on the other. 

The report mentions three possible methods for absorbing a 
sufficient proportion of the idle money: (1) long-term Government 
loans; (2) higher annual taxation; (3) a special tax to be paid once 
and for all. 

An increase in the internal national debt is not a burden for the 
community as a whole since the amount of additional taxes which 
would be required for the annual service of the loan corresponds 
to the amount of money to be paid to the bondholders. Never- 
theless, it represents a very real burden to those persons who pay 
taxes but are not bondholders. 

If the idle money is absorbed by means of long-term loans, it is 
estimated that, assuming a rate of 4 per cent., the Government 
would have to undertake to pay an interest of 250 million crowns a 
year on wartime savings which have not resulted in a corresponding 
increase in the nation’s real capital but only in claims on Germany 
of questionable value. Since the burden of the loans would thus be 
borne by the less well-to-do part of the population, the Committee 
was opposed to this method of absorbing the idle money. 

Reducing the public debt through an increase in annual taxa- 
tion is likely to have a serious effect on the level of employment. A 
system of taxation on a scale sufficient to allow for repayment of a 
considerably increased public debt is bound to have depressive 
effects on employment since an enforced saving of such dimensions 
is certain to result in a decreased demand for consumption goods. 
As employment considerations are to be given priority in deciding 
the Government’s economic policy, the budgetary policy would 
have to be determined each year on the basis of the existing business 
cycle situation. Accordingly, the Committee was opposed to the 
gradual absorption of idle money through a system of regular 
increase in annual taxation. 

The report draws attention to the fact that throughout the war 
public opinion in Denmark was strongly against allowing any citi- 
zen to acquire more property as a result of wartime conditions. It 
suggests, therefore, that no unexpected hardship would be felt if 
increases in property from 1939 to 1945 were made liable to a 
special tax; and it accordingly recommends the introduction of 
such a tax in respect of all property in excess of 20,000 crowns. An 
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increment of less than 10 per cent. would be free of tax, but all 
increments exceeding that limit would be liable to the tax according 
to a progressive scale ranging from 25 to 100 per cent. 

It will be remembered that in his minority statement on interest 
policy, the Secretary-General of the Government Employment 
Committee urged that the interest level should be allowed to de- 
crease below its present level. Consistent with this view, he was also 
of the opinion that the Government should not commit itself to 
using the entire revenue from the extraordinary tax to meet the 
obligations it assumed towards the National Bank and thus absorb 
the idle money. He recommended instead that the revenue should 
be placed in a special business cycle fund, which the Government 
could use at any moment in furtherance of its efforts to promote 


employment. 





Land Aspects of Labour Problems 
in Kenya 


The Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary 
Provisions) Recommendation, 1945, which was adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its 27th Session (Paris, October- 
November 1945) contains in Article 7 an invitation to the compe- 
tent authorities to consider certain labour aspects of land policies 
“for the promotion of productive capacity and the improvement 
of standards of living of primary producers’. The Conference also 
adopted a resolution expressing the hope that all necessary measures 
will be taken by the national authorities responsible for dependent 
territories and by appropriate organs of the United Nations or by 
the specialised agencies ‘‘to study the systems of possession, owner- 
ship and use of the land in such territories for the fundamental 
purpose of laying the foundation of a land policy suitable to the 
conditions which prevail in each territory”. The resolution con- 
tinues by requesting the Governing Body ‘“‘to take all practicable 
steps to see that the Standing Committee on Social Policy in De- 
pendent Territories is informed of the progress of such studies and 
has the opportunity of lending appropriate assistance to the consi- 
deration of land measures calculated to assure the highest practicable 
standards of living to workers and their families directly dependent 
upon the agricultural use of the land’’. 

The world problems of soil exhaustion are paralleled in many 
dependent territories. In a despatch of 6 August 1943 the Governor 
of Kenya wrote in strong terms of the urgency of the situation: 


A subject of the most vital importance and one which must occupy the fore- 
most place in any plan for development in Kenya is the proper utilisation of the 
land. The future prosperity of this colony depends on the progress made in 
persuading, and at times compelling, all occupiers of the soil, whether European, 
Asian or African, to realise that no permanent progress towards a satisfactory 
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standard of living can be achieved until the art of good husbandry has been tho- 
roughly learnt and applied. A primary duty of the Government is therefore to 
provide the means for arresting the loss of fertility now being suffered by very 
large areas of land and bringing them back to a good tilth capable of producing 
indefinitely adequate means of livelihood for as large a number of persons as 
possible... The most energetic measures must be most actively pursued to 
bring back to fertility the areas which are now suffering. 


PROBLEMS OF THE KIKUYU 


Recently a series of studies has been published by the Govern- 
ment of Kenya on the lands of the Kikuyu people living in South 
Nyeri, Kenya!, throwing light not only on the technical problems 
of the conservation of soil fertility but also on the broader economic 
and social questions that arise when the land support of a people 
engaged in subsistence agriculture is subjected, under the dual 
pressure of new standards and a rising population, to new methods 
of cultivation. The following are points from these studies. 

In order to pay his taxes, the African must accumulate a certain 
amount of cash, and his methods of doing so are either to grow on 
his land crops which he can sell for cash, or to spend part of the 
year working as a wage earner, or, more usually, a combination of 
the two. The interest in cash crops has led to neglect of the old 
custom of shifting cultivation, under which the land was rested at 
intervals by being allowed to revert to bush. Less attention is paid 
to the suitability of the soil for the products cultivated, and some 
plants are proving detrimental to soil fertility. The resulting soil 
depletion might be offset to some extent if the Africans understood 
the use of fertilisers and the consequent importance of their stock 
in this respect. Even if this were the case, however, the population 
of the region is steadily increasing at the rate of nearly 2 per cent. 
per annum, and conditions suggest that ‘‘some 14,000 families must 
come off the land as soon as possible’. 

The following table gives a revised estimate of the growth of 
population. It is thought that the comparative decrease in the 
number of women, which is most marked in the years following bad 
harvests, is due to their marriages outside the district. 








Year Adult males Women Total population 
1936 40,878 39,441 142,158 
1937 42,753 40,870 148,005 
1938 43,977 41,882 151,965 
1939 44,030 41,245 151,299 
1940 45,243 41,217 153,027 
1941 46,315 42,487 156,876 
1942 47,373 42,432 159,052 
1943 49,064 43,599 164,243 
1944 50,027 41,140 166,440 























1 The Kikuyu Lands: The Relationship of Population to the Land in South 
Nyeri, by N. HuMpHREY; Thoughts on the Foundations of Future Prosperity in the 
Kikuyu Lands, by N. HumpHrey; Memorandum on Policy in Regard to Land 
Tenure in the Kikuyu Lands, by H. E. Lampert and P. Wyn Harris (Nairobi, 
Government Printer, 1945). 
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Nothing seems to suggest an early decline in the rate of increase. 
Accordingly, in 1955 South Nyeri may expect to have a population 
of 206,950. The area of the region is 307 square miles. In 1936 the 
acreage per family amounted theoretically to 8.09 acres, in 1944 
to 6.71 acres, and by 1955 would drop to 5.22 acres. In prac- 
tice, however, it is much less than this, because the nature of 
the land limits drastically the proportion available for crops and 
grass. Taking this into account, the actual acreage available for 
use in 1944 would be 3.35 acres, and by 1955 this area would be 
reduced to 2.61 acres. This is insufficient for subsistence, since it is 
estimated that the minimum amount required for each family in 
order to raise the necessary cash crops and food for home consump- 
tion and to provide grazing for stock is 11.5 acres. 

Decreased yield has led the Africans to seek other land, either 
by purchase or by tenant farming. In the latter case the combina- 
tion of customary informal arrangements with the extreme shortage 
of land has increased the possibility of eviction on short notice. Asa 
consequence there is little inducement for a tenant to conserve land 
from which he may be evicted at any time. The land situation has 
been further aggravated by the custom of inheritance, and the ne- 
cessity for each son to have his share of the family plot has led to 
increased fragmentation. The emphasis on cash returns has led 
to the growth of individualism in the African and to the breakdown 
of community life before the individual understands the alter- 
natives. It has also led to a change of diet and consequent nutri- 
tional deficiency, to which attention was drawn by Army recruiting. 

To compensate for smaller cash returns from decreased yields, 
the men have had to resort to the other means of accumulating cash, 
that is, to employment as wage earners off the Reserve. They are 
away for varying periods of time, and the results of this system have 
now become quite marked. In the first place, farming is a full- 
time occupation, and the farmer’s absence for shorter or longer 
periods decreases his efficiency and increases misuse of the land. In 
the second place, the full burden of cultivation falls upon the wo- 
man, in addition to her heavy household duties. In the past the 
division of labour between the sexes was worked out on a reason- 
able basis, the men performing the tasks requiring the heaviest type 
of physical exertion and the women doing what was better adapted 
to their powers. With the men away for part of the year, the women 
must carry on with all tasks which require attention, even to the 
breaking of land. With the recession of the forests, necessitating 
longer trips to secure fuel, and the growth in marketing, load 
carrying has increased enormously and this, too, is the women’s 
task. To lessen the number of journeys the loads are made as large 
as possible and sometimes weigh over 200 pounds. The combina- 
tion of heavy labour and malnutrition leads to stultification of the 
mind, physical malformations contributing to increased maternal 
mortality and abnormal births, and eventually to premature old 
age. Various other factors contribute to this situation, but the chief 
cause is held to lie in the absence of so many of the men for the pur- 
pose of earning wages. In this system there is no possiblity of a 
better life for the African woman, who is fast becoming a mere 
beast of burden. 
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The solution of the problems, according to the Kikuyu studies, 
lies in removing a large proportion of the population from the land 
entirely and forming it into a wage earning group. At the present 
time, wages from outside the South Nyeri Reserve amount on a 
moderate estimate to a total of £220,000 to £250,000 per annum, 
or approximately £7 to £9 per family. There is obviously a need 
for men who will work for wages, at the same time that there is 
over-population on the land. However, in taking men from the 
land, provision must be made for removing their dependants also, 
for reasons both of soil conservation and of ensuring a normal social 
and economic life. Adequate housing would have to be provided 
for the displaced African families, and a sufficient income to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of living. Serious thought would also 
have to be given to the necessity for social security measures, 
especially with respect to old-age provision. One of the studies 
declares that it will be necessary to do in Africa in a few years what 
has taken hundreds of years elsewhere, if the evils of early European 
industrialisation are to be avoided. 

Those remaining on the land will have to be retaught the ne- 
cessity for community activities. By co-operative work, soil con- 
servation practices can be established in such matters as clearing 
and grass planting. Communal reafforestation has already proved 
practicable on a small scale in certain districts. The reduction of 
the cattle population will need to be undertaken to end the over- 
stocking of the land, and it is possible that the Natives may be in- 
duced to work co-operatively on the use of fertiliser for their farms. 
_— must be encouraged, but the savings must not take the form 
of cattle. 

The Government’s objectives are stated to be fourfold: (1) to 
reduce the pressure of population on the land; (2) to ensure that 
the land is farmed along conservational lines; (3) to improve the 
nutrititional standards of the Natives; (4) to help them to a better 
standard of living. 


GENERAL LAND Po.icy 


An important general statement on land policy was issued by 
the Government of Kenya on 28 November 1945. Points of this 
statement having particular reference to the African are summa- 
rised below. 

Land is declared to be Kenya's main material asset; it provides a 
livelihood for the great mass of the population; and it is the foun- 
dation on which the prosperity of the colony and the we!fare and 
progress of all its people must be built. The problems of the land 
affect all races, but it is for the Africans and in the Native land units 
that they are most acute and urgent. Unless these problems can be 
successfully tackled, there can be no sustained development, social 
or economic. Unless means can be found to check soil erosion, to 
secure the proper use of water and timber resources, and to induce 
the African farmer to adopt more efficient methods of agriculture, 
there can be no sure basis for raising the standard of living of the 
African population; and it is on the general standard of living of the 
people, even more than on the development of production for export, 
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that the economic progress of the colony as a whole must primarily 
depend. 

The time has come to set up an appropriate organisation for the 
execution of a consistent policy of land utilisation and development 
for all races. The statement describes the steps which the Govern- 
ment proposes to take as regards: 


(1) African lands, and the settlement of surplus African popula- 
tion on new lands outside them; 

(2) Indian and Arab settlement; and 
(3) European settlement in the highlands. 


African settlement and resettlement is dealt with under two 
heads: settlement in new lands outside the recognised Native areas; 
and resettlement within the existing Native areas. 

In dealing with the first problem, the statement explains that 
certain areas have been indicated in which Africans might be able 
to take up land on appropriate forms of tenure other than tribal, and 
increasing pressure of populations has since emphasised the urgency 
of the matter. But, it continues, co-operative or other types of 
farming cannot be undertaken without careful and elaborate pre- 
parations, including demarcation and fencing of holdings, heavy 
bush clearing, provision of adequate water supplies, and at least 
essential preliminary housing. There must also be preliminary 
experimental work in suitable types of crops and livestock, and the 
working out of appropriate farming practices for each area to con- 
form with the customs of the people for whom they are devised. 

Moreover, farming, as opposed to the primitive shifting cultiva- 
tion methods practised by the majority of Natives, cannot be car- 
ried on without capital, technical skill, and knowledge. It is beyond 
the capacity of most Africans at this stage to effect the transition 
from tribal subsistence agriculture to a form of farming which will 
preserve the soil and secure to them a higher standard of living, 
unless they receive substantial and carefully calculated financial 
help, technical guidance, and control from the Government. 

There is, indeed, ample evidence, as instanced by the Kikuyu 
studies, that the appearance of a market for a part of the crops 
grown by Africans according to their own tribal practices may be 
actively harmful if it leads to over-cropping and other damaging 
agricultural practices, and to an appearance of prosperity which 
lasts only until the natural fertility of the topsoil is exhausted. The 
attitude of the African towards his stock is another serious problem, 
as, on account of the social customs and traditional outlook of the 
owners, stock is kept to a great extent not for productivity, but as 
units of wealth for use as bride-price when sons wish to marry, 
and also because people at this stage of development know no other 
way of accumulating and keeping wealth. The statement therefore 
continues that it is not only useless but disastrous merely to throw 
land open for African occupation unaided and unregulated. It is 
necessary to establish an organisation for the settlement of Africans 
that will enable them to overcome the difficulties which now face 
them, including the lack of capital, of technical knowledge, and of 
mechanical equipment, and proposals to this end are made. 
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Development, reconstruction, and improvements in the Native 
lands are a form of resettlement, and the two most important factors 
are soil conservation and water supplies. A scheme for soil conser- 
vation has already been approved in principle, and a large grant 
towards the cost is being provided. The scheme involves capital 
expenditure of £60,000 on the Native areas and recurrent expendi- 
ture of nearly £600,000 spread over ten years. In addition to this 
comprehensive general scheme, work is being carried out in every 
district on soil conservation measures. African opinion is gradually 
being won round to the need for these measures, and some of the 
worst areas are being dealt with on a substantial scale. The magni- 
tude of the problem is fully realised, and it is recognised that con- 
siderably more money will be required for these measures than 
that which has already been approved. To deal with water sup- 
plies, schemes have already been approved in principle for a hydro- 
graphic survey of the colony, the piping of tapering streams, boring 
and well-sinking in Native areas, and the construction of small 
dams. Grants have in some cases been approved and in other cases 
plans are still under consideration, waiting toa larger extent for 
progress to be made with the hydrographic survey of the colony. 

It is stated that the question of African settlement generally 
has to be judged in the light of a long-range agrarian plan, which 
must take account of the facts that peace and good government 
necessarily lead to a rapid growth of population in Africa as else- 
where, and in consequence to local overcrowding even in under- 
populated Africa. In order to give relief to areas which are at present 
or may in future become over-populated and over-stocked, and 
therefore diminish year by year in their fertility, it is necessary for 
opportunities to be afforded for surplus population to move either 
to work in local industries or to cultivate land in other areas. 

Furthermore, in connection with European settlement, propo- 
sals are made for the replacement of the present system under which 
African labourers enter into contracts to supply labour in return 
for land and stock privileges. In particular, it is proposed that 
penal sanctions for breach of contract by the workers shall be 
abolished and African villages established. 








INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


To enable the International Labour Organisation to give closer 
attention to the problems which arise in particular industries, the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided in January 
1945 to set up international committees for seven major industries: 
inland transport, textiles, coal mining, iron and steel production, the 
metal trades, petroleum production and refining, and building, civil 
engineering and public works. Committees for other industries may be 
established later. This new machinery was set in motion in December 
1945, when the first meeting of the Coal Mines Committee took place, 
followed by that of the Inland Transport Committee. 

As was pointed out in an article in the Review describing the 
origins and structure of the new system', the development of these 
committees is likely in the course of time to have far-reaching effects 
upon the great international industries, and upon conditions in in- 
dustry generally. It has therefore been deemed appropriate to open a 
new section of the Review, under the above heading, devoted to articles 
connected with the work of these committees. In this issue an account 
is given of the first meetings of the Coal Mines and Inland Transport 
Committees. 


First Session of the I.L.O. Coal Mines 


Committee 


The first session of the Coal Mines Committee was held in Lon- 
don from 5 to 11 December 1945, in premises that the Government 
of the United Kingdom had been good enough to place at the dis- 
posal of the International Labour Organisation. 


OFFICERS AND COMPOSITION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The session was presided over by Mr. Léon Eli Troclet, Minister 
of Labour and Social Welfare of Belgium, in accordance with the 
appointment made by the Governing Body at its 97th Session 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, pp. 139- 
153: ‘‘The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Ceapniention”. 
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(Paris, November 1945).!_ To ensure close relations between the 
work of the Committee and the Governing Body itself, the latter 
was represented by Mr. Troclet for the Government group, Sir 
John Forbes Watson (United Kingdom) for the employers’ group, 
and Mr. Léon Jouhaux (France) for the workers’ group. The Com- 
mittee appointed two Vice-Chairmen: Mr. Robert P. Koenig 
(United States), President of the Ayrshire Colleries Corporation, 
for the employers; and Mr. Delattre, Belgian Minister of State and 
President of the National Mine Workers’ Union of Belgium, for 
the workers. 

Fifty full members, assisted by eleven technical advisers, re- 
presented eleven coal-producing countries which are Members of 
the International Labour Organisation, namely: United States of 
America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, United Kingdom, 
India, Netherlands, Poland, Turkey, Union of South Africa. With 
the exception of the Union of South Africa, which only sent an 
observer for the Government, and of Poland, whose Government 
member was accompanied only by three advisers (one for the Gov- 
ernment, one for employers, and one for workers), all the countries 
sent tripartite delegations. 

The Government delegates comprised experts on mining ques- 
tions and on social legislation. Some of the Governments sent the 
heads of their official mines departments or mining engineers or 
mine supervisors. Among the employers’ representatives were 
presidents of mining companies, directors-general of nationalised 
mines, and presidents of organisations of mine owners and mining 
engineers. The workers’ organisations were as a rule represented 
by their presidents or general secretaries. Finally, among the 
technical advisers were professors at national mining schools and 
experts with a universal reputation. 

The European Coal Organisation was represented alternately by 
Mr. J. C. Gridley, Chairman, and Mr. Basil Aicard, Secretary- 
General. The Miners’ International Federation was represented by 
Mr. Dennis Edwards, chief of the secretariat. 

Two members of the United Kingdom Government — Mr. 
George Isaacs, Minister of Labour and National Service, and Mr. 
Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power — honoured the Committee 
with a visit. They assured the delegates of the interest taken by 
their Government in the industrial committees of the International 
Labour Organisation. Mr. Ambroise Croizat, French Minister of 
Labour and Social Security, sent a telegram in which he expressed 
his conviction that, through the industrial committees now begin- 
ning their work, the International Labour Organisation would be 
taking a further step towards adapting itself to post-war conditions, 
and wished the Coal Mines Committee all success in its work. 


WorRK OF THE COMMITTEE 


On the basis of an introductory report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, a general discussion took place on the special 
problems facing the coal mining industry. At the end of this dis- 





1 Idem, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 660. 
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cussion two subcommittees were set up, one on manpower and one 
on a Mine Workers’ Charter. 


Subcommittee on Manpower 


The Subcommittee on Manpower consisted of 36 members (12 
Government, 12 employers’, and 12 workers’ members). It appoin- 
ted the following officers: Mr. Wijffels (Netherlands Government 
member), Chairman; Mr. Fabre (French employers’ member) 
and Mr. Jones (United States workers’ member), Vice-Chairmen. 
Mr. Fabre was also made Reporter. Its terms of reference were to 
examine problems connected with: (1) the employment of prisoners 
of war in coal mines; (2) the recruitment of manpower for the coal 
mining industry; and (3) the full utilisation of the industry’s natural, 
mechanical, and labour resources. 

The Subcommittee presented its conclusions, in the form of draft 
resolutions and proposals, on each of these subjects to a full sitting 
of the Committee. 


The Employment of Prisoners of War in Coal Mines. 


The text of the resolution adopted by the Committee on this 
subject is as follows: 


The Coal Mines Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
been convened in London on 5 December 1945 for its first meeting; 

Having considered the probiems arising out of the employment of prisoners 
of war in coal mines; 

Having noted that prisoners of war are employed in the collieries of several 
European countries, and that the employment of this labour is intended to make 
good, in part, the fuel scarcity caused by the war; 

Draws attention to the very considerable disturbance which the sudden 
withdrawal of these prisoners would cause to the European coal industry; 

Requests the Director of the International Labour Office to draw the attention 
of the Governments of Member States to the desirability of preparing a pro- 
gramme providing for the staggering of the return of these prisoners to their res- 
pective countries, after due warning has been given and sufficient time allowed 
to make good the consequential loss of manpower by normal recruitment; 

Considers that the employment of prisoners of war in coal mines should not 
result in any special benefit for their employers; and 

Recommends for the consideration of the Governments concerned that any 
sums accruing from the difference between the amount paid to the State by the 
employers in respect of wages for the work of those prisoners and the cost of their 
accommodation, upkeep, surveillance and cash allowances should be used for the 
benefit of the mining community. 


Although the Committee adopted the above text without a 
formal vote, it should be noted that certain delegates objected to 
the principle of the employment of prisoners of war, and asked that 
their objections should be placed on record. The United States 
workers’ delegate, for example, stated that although he realised 
the gravity of the situation in some countries, he was opposed to 
the employment of prisoners of war, which he considered immoral, 
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and he would therefore abstain from voting on the question. The 
Australian and Canadian workers’ delegates made similar state- 
ments. 

This condemnation of the actual principle of employing prisoners 
of war was answered by other delegates, who, with great sincerity 
and persuasive power, tried to show their American, Canadian and 
Australian colleagues that there was nothing intrinsically wrong 
in requiring German prisoners of war to work in the mines. The 
Belgian workers’ delegate said that he was sorry to find such opin- 
ions among fellow-workers; the Germans had il-treated, tortured, 
and deported European workers, and therefore the employment 
of prisoners could be considered a legitimate form of economic re- 
paration, justified by the fact that the treatment to which European 
workers had been subjected would affect not only the working 
power of the present generation, but also that of the next gene- 
ration. 

This argument was also put forward by: the French workers’ 
delegate, who added that the liberated countries could not afford 
the luxury of supporting tens of thousands of prisoners in idleness 
while whole cities and regions needed to be rebuilt and large numbers 
of people were suffering because of the lack of coal. The Polish 
workers’ adviser supported the views of his Belgian and French 
colleagues. 

The Belgian employers’ delegate pointed out that in his country 
prisoners worked under the same conditions and received the same 
food and clothing rations as Belgian miners. And the French Gov- 
ernment delegate, in order to minimise the objections to the em- 
ployment of prisoners of war, declared that his country had decided 
to employ prisoners of war in the mines only because of economic 
necessity and as a reparation for the damage that had been caused, 
and in no respect for purposes of bringing pressure to bear against 
the interests of French workers or out of a spirit of revenge against 
the Germans. 


The Recruitment of Labour for Coal Mines. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Committee without 
a formal vote: 


The Coal Mines Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
been convened in London on 5 December 1945; 

Having examined the means by which workers may be attracted to the mining 
industry; 

Considers that the granting of more favourable conditions of life than those 
enjoyed in other industries should be accompanied by a publicity drive by means 
of the press, radio, and cinema; and 

Recommends the various Governments to take steps to ensure that the miner's 
occupation is presented in its true light and no longer made the object of unfavour- 
able public prejudice. 


The discussion on this resolution brought out the fact that in 
most coal producing countries, if not in all, the number of mine 
workers was constantly decreasing, which clearly showed the exis- 
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tence of strong prejudice against work in mines. The Committee 
felt that this situation had to be remedied, since eventually the 
shortage of manpower might ruin the industry and as a result 
endanger the economies of some countries. It reviewed the various 
methods which were already in practice or in preparation to provide 
the mining industry with skilled workers who would remain faith- 
ful to it. Some specific suggestions were made, such as the payment 
of bonuses to new recruits, the provision of working kit, the gran- 
ting of loans for the construction of dwellings, and exemption from 
military service. But the Committee decided instead that the 
International Labour Office should be invited to consult the Gov- 
ernments concerned on the question of recruitment before making 
definitive proposals, and that for the purposes of this enquiry the 
Office should ask the Governments concerned to forward the views 
and suggestions of the employers’ and workers’ organisations, as 
well as their own. 


Full Utilisation of the Industry's Resources. 


The Subcommittee submitted a proposal on this subject to the 
Committee in the following terms: 


In view of the magnitude of the questions arising under this heading and the 
inadequacy of the material at present available, and in view of the lack of time 
at the Subcommittee’s disposal, it was felt that the International Labour Office 
should be requested to open an enquiry with the object of providing the informa- 
tion necessary for a study of these social, economic and technical aspects of the 
mining industry. 

Accordingly the Subcommittee proposes that the Governments should be 
invited to furnish the International Labour Office with the information in their 
possession, in accordance with a plan to be drawn up by the Office. 


The Committee unanimously approved this proposal and con- 
sidered that its future activity should be designed to secure the full 
utilisation of all the natural, human, and technical resources of the 
industry. Regarding technical resources, the Australian Govern- 
ment delegate submitted to the International Labour Office a ten- 
point list of questions relating to mechanisation in mines. 


Subcommittee on the Mine Workers’ Charter 


The Subcommittee on the Mine Workers’ Charter was also com- 
posed of 36 members; the Chairman was Mr. V. Cyril Phelan, 
Canadian Government member; the two Vice-Chairmen were Mr. 
Dehasse (Belgian employers’ member), and Mr. Kennedy (United 
States workers’ member). The Chairman also acted as Reporter. 
The Subcommittee was entrusted with the task of formulating a 
text for a Mine Workers’ Charter, with particular reference to the 
problem of reduction of hours of work. 

On the conclusion of its work, the Subcommittee submitted the 
following resolution: 


Principles for Incorporation in a Mine Workers’ Charter. 


The Coal Mines Committee of the International Labour Organisation, im- 
pressed with the importance of the mining of coal to the well-being of modern 
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society, and viewing with concern the factors which in the past have promoted 
instability in the coal mining industry, namely, uncertainty of markets, physical 
dangers to the workers, and extremely arduous circumstances all too frequently 
attending the mining of coal, recommend that it is important at this time to adopt 
a Statement of Principles in relation to the status of coal mine workers in order 
to maintain stability of employment in the industry, the social welfare and dignity 
of those devoting their lives to coal production, and the constant introduction of a 
sufficient number of young persons to ensure the future of the industry. 

These aims are fundamentally dependent on the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of productivity on the part of all concerned in the industry. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, the Coal Mines Committee suggests 
as the main items of content of such a Statement the following principles: 


(1) The opportunity for steady employment, to be assisted through 
stabilisation of production and use of coal and the development of alternative 
uses of the products of coal mines. 

(2) (a) Wages at rates which will support an income attractive as com- 
pared with income in industry generally, so as to provide adequate manpower 
and improve the standards of living; 

(6) Provision for adequate annual holidays with pay. 

(3) Working time in the mines effectively less than the working time in 
industry generally. 

(4) Work under conditions conducive to the safety, health and comfort 
of the workers and an adequate scheme for accident prevention and work- 
men’s compensation. 

(5) Social betterment in the interests of coal mine workers and their 
families. 

(6) Schemes to provide adequate retiring allowances to make provision 
for the old age of those who have been employed in the coal mining industry. 

(7) Training courses for new entrants. 

(8) Co-operation among the interests involved in the success of the in- 
dustry, including collective bargaining. 


The above resolution was adopted by the Committee unani- 
mously, with the exception of point 8, which was opposed by the 
Australian Government delegate. He explained that he voted 
against this point because compulsory arbitration was not expressly 
mentioned as a means of collaboration. In reply, the Reporter 
and several delegates pointed out that the absence of any mention 
of compulsory arbitration in the text did not constitute a condem- 
nation of countries, such as Australia, that practised this system. 

During the course of the general discussion, in response to a 
statement by the French Government delegate, it was made clear 
that, in countries where the war and enemy occupation have pro- 
duced economic difficulties, a reduction of hours of work might 
be provisionally postponed. However, following a statement by 
the Chairman, the Committee agreed that the reduction must be 
undertaken as soon as circumstances returned to normal. 


The Committee also adopted two other resolutions: on the need 
for an international economic agreement, and on safety, sanitation 
— health conditions of miners. The text of these resolutions is as 
ollows: 
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Resolution concerning an International Economic Agreement. 


The Coal Mines Committee considers that an international economic agree- 
ment between the coal producing countries, which would remove unfair compe- 
tition, would facilitate greatly the solution of the social problems mentioned in 
the suggested principles for incorporation in a Coal Mine Workers’ Charter. 


Resolution concerning Safety and Health. 


The Coal Mines Committee requests the International Labour Office to con- 
tinue and complete its report on Safety Provisions in Coal Mines and to make 
a thorough enquiry into health conditions in coal mines and the health of coal 
mine workers; and 

Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to convene 
a session of the Coal Mines Committee which would act in the capacity of a Tech- 
nical Preparatory Conference, charged with formulating a draft Recommenda- 
tion on the whole problem and a draft Model Code on Safety, taking as a basis for 
its discussions the report prepared by the International Labour Office for the 
Preparatory Technical Conference which was to have been held in Geneva in 
1939!, as completed and brought up to date. 


Finally, the Committee unanimously adopted a resolution on 
the urgency of its proposals and a statement on the conversion of 
coal into oil. The texts are as follows: 


Resolution concerning the Urgency of the Committee's Proposals. 


In view of the importance of the problems examined during its session for 
rehabilitating the mining profession; 

And in view of the urgency of achieving certain measures which are impa- 
tiently awaited by mine workers; 

The Coal Mines Committee expresses the wish that, while taking the situa- 
tion in their respective countries into account, Governments should strive to 
give effect as soon as possible to the reforms recommended by it. 


Statement concerning the Conversion of Coal into Oil. 


At its third sitting on 7 December the Steering Committee considered the 
question of conversion of coal into oil, to which attention was drawn by the Aus- 
tralian Government member at the second full sitting of the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee. The Steering Committee, while fully recognising the importance of this 
matter, considered that conversion of coal into oil is primarily a technical question 
which it is not the function of the I.L.O. to study. The Steering Committee de- 
cided to recommend, however, that the International Labour Office be requested 
to examine the question from the point of view of the social problems involved. 


CONCLUSION 


The almost complete agreement reached on the decisions taken 
during the first session of the Coal Mines Committee is proof of 
the deep sense of responsibility felt by its members, both to the 
industry and to the international community, and of their desire 





1 1.L.0.: Safety Provisions for Underground Work in Coal Mines (Report to the 
Preparatory Technical Conference, Geneva, 1939), Vol. 1: National Legislation 
(Geneva, 1939). 
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to find practical solutions to the problems facing the industry. In 
his speech at the closing session, Mr. Shinwell, British Minister of 
Fuel and Power, stated that in his opinion the Committee had 
reached wise conclusions which could soon be implemented. 

This first meeting of representatives of the various groups 
connected with the coal mining industry was remarkable for the 
frank and sincere spirit of collaboration shown by all parties, a 
fact which the Chairmen of the three groups noted with pleasure. 
Sir John Forbes Watson, one of the representatives of the Govern- 
ing Body, stated that he had been impressed by the spirit of good 
fellowship and harmony shown at the first meeting, and by the way 
in which the Committee had carried out its work. He added that 
it now devolved upon the Governing Body to co-ordinate the work 
of the various industrial committees while leaving each of them a 
certain margin for initiative. 

Mr. J. Rens, Assistant Director of the International Labour 
Office and Secretary-General of the Committee, drew attention 
to the lessons that could be learned from the first session and said 
that he was convinced that if the work of the Committee continued 
to be done in the same spirit, it would not be long before miners 
once again were proud to see their sons follow in their footsteps. 





First Session of the I.L.0O. 
Inland Transport Committee 


The first session of the Inland Transport Committee was held 
in London from 13 to 20 December 1945 in premises placed at 
the disposal of the International Labour Organisation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom. The session was presided over by 
Mr. Henry Hauck, Director, French Ministry of Labour and Social 
Insurance, who had been chosen by the Governing Body of the 
1.L.0. at its 97th Session (Paris, November 1945). 


OFFICERS AND COMPOSITION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee elected as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Quick Smith 
(United Kingdom employers’ member) and Mr. Lyon (United 
States workers’ member). 

Three members of the Governing Body were present at the 
meeting: Mr. Hauck (France) for the Government group; Sir John 
Forbes Watson (United Kingdom) for the employers’ group; and 
Mr. Finet (Belgium) for the workers’ group. 

Representatives attended the meeting from the following 22 
countries: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, 
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Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. 

Two representatives attended from the European Central 
Inland Transport Organisation: Mr. L. J. Levy, Member of the 
Executive Board, and Mr. A. A. Evans, Secretary to the Executive 
Board. . 

The International Transport Workers’ Federation was repre- 
sented by two observers: Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek, Acting General 
Secretary, and Mr. P. Tofahrn, Acting Assistant General Secretary. 

A total of 129 persons attended the meeting — 108 members, 
17 advisers, and 4 observers. 

The Government representatives at the meeting included Minis- 
ters and ex-Ministers and representatives of Government depart- 
ments. Among the employers’ members were representatives of 
employers’ associations and presidents and managers of railway and 
road transport companies. The workers were in most cases repre- 
sented by the presidents or general secretaries of their trade unions. 


WorRK OF THE COMMITTEE 


At the first sitting of the Committee addresses of welcome were 
given on behalf of the United Kingdom Government by Mr. Alfred 
Barnes, Minister of War Transport, and Mr. Ness Edwards, Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. The closing sitting was addressed by Mr. George Isaacs, 
Minister of Labour and National Service. 

A general discussion of the problems of the industry took place 
on the basis of an introductory report prepared by the International 
Labour Office and circulated to the members before the meeting. 
At the close of the discussion it was decided to set up three sub- 
committees on a functional basis, as follows: (a4) Subcommittee on 
Railways; (6) Subcommittee on Road Transport; (c) Subcommittee 
on Other Forms of Transport. 

The Subcommittee on Railways consisted of 45 members (15 
Government, 15 employers’, and 15 workers’ members), with the 
following officers: Chairman, Mr. Tolerton (United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment member); Employers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Comber 
(United Kingdom); Workers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. McGuire 
(Canada). 

The Subcommittee on Road Transport consisted of 45 members 
(15 Government, 15 employers’, and 15 workers’ members), with 
the following officers: Chairman, Mr. de Vos (Belgian Government 
member); Employers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Belson (United States) ; 
Workers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Clay (United Kingdom). 

The Subcommittee on Other Forms of Transport consisted of 
30 members (10 Government, 10 employers’, and 10 workers’ 
members), with the following officers: Chairman, Mr. Harding 
(Australian Government member); Employers’ Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Gossage (Canada); Workers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Staley (Uni- 
ted States). 

These three subcommittees were asked to examine the problems 
arising in their respective branches of the transport industry and 
to make proposals in regard to the following groups of problems: 
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urgent questions; social problems; safety and reconstruction. 
Accordingly each of the subcommittees adopted a number of reso- 
lutions and proposals. 

Some of the problems are of special importance to certain bran- 
ches of the industry and others are common to the industry as a 
whole. A Co-ordinating Committee was therefore appointed to 
examine the texts prepared by the subcommittees with the object 
of grouping and, where necessary, harmonising them. The Co- 
ordinating Committee consisted of representatives of each of the 
three subcommittees, with the following officers: Chairman and 
Reporter, Mr. V. Cyril Phelan (Canadian Government member) ; 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Quick Smith (United Kingdom) ; 
Workers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Kalappa (India). 

After taking note of the texts proposed by the subcommittees 
the Co-ordinating Committee decided to combine them into reso- 
lutions under the following headings: (1) urgent questions; (2) 
other problems. These resolutions were considered and modified 
by the Committee in plenary sitting and adopted as set forth below. 


Urgent Questions 


Under this head the Committee adopted resolutions dealing 
with urgent questions in general, with industrial relations, with 
manpower, and with ports in Western Europe. 


Resolution on Urgent Questions. 


The text of this resolution, which was carried by 84 votes to 
nil, is as follows: 


Whereas the Inland Transport Committee, at its meeting in London from 13 
to 20 December 1945, has had a full exchange of views regarding the present 
conditions of inland transport industries in various countries and particularly 
in the countries devastated by the war; and 

Whereas, resolving itself into three technical subcommittees, one on railways, 
a second on road transport, and a third on other forms of transport, it has exa- 
mined many urgent problems associated with these industries: 

The Committee has reached certain general conclusions, notably the follow- 
ing: 

(1) That the exhaustion of material and equipment as a result of the war 
effort and the destruction and looting by the enemy during the war have 
disrupted these industries and gravely reduced their effective services; 

(2) That the task of economic and social reconstruction depends in great 
part upon the rapid and complete re-establishment of all essential transport 
services in the countries which have been devastated by war, and upon the 
reconditioning of like services even in those countries not directly touched by 
war's ravages; 

(3) That the present state of the transport industries, more especially 
in those countries visited by war, has very serious repercussions not only on 
the level of employment, conditions of work, and livelihood of transport 
workers, but also on the standard of living of the whole population, as trans- 
port is a determining factor in the general economy of each country; 

(4) That social progress among transport workers, as well as among general 
populations, especially in devastated countries but also throughout the world, 
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will be hampered until further improvement and rehabilitation in transport 
are found possible ; 

(5) That in certain countries transport workers cannot make their full 
contribution owing, among other causes, to the lack of clothing and footwear, 
deterioration of workshops, and lack of tools; at the same time, it is reported 
that transport equipment lies idle, exposed to deterioration from weather ; 

(6) That shortages of materials and of essential products hamper reha- 
bilitation of transport systems, as for example in road transport, where shor- 
tages of rubber, tyres, spare parts, and fuel seriously impede the rebuilding 
of the industry ; 

(7) That the urgent and immediate needs of these industries are to restore 
as large a measure of service as may be, with a minimum of delay, reserving 
for later treatment more permanent betterment in national and international 
transport systems ; 

(8) That while the formulation of requirements, the supply of products 
and the replacement of materials looted by the enemy are the responsibility 
of intergovernmental organisations other than the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, nevertheless as the I.L.O. is so closely concerned with the speedy 
and effective solution of those problems which affect greatly living and work- 
ing conditions of the working population generally, and as this Committee 
must pay particular heed to the condition of those employed in the transport 
industries, the Committee has of necessity given and must continue to give, 
careful attention to the implications of these matters. 


Accordingly the Inland Transport Committee resolves that the following 
recommendations on urgent matters might appropriately be made to Govern- 
ments and communicated to the international organisations concerned. 


It is highly desirable and of prime importance, 


(1) That the resources of materials, equipment and manpower needed for 
the transport industries should be fully utilised through methods of inter- 
national co-operation carried out in the same spirit which prevailed among 
the United Nations during the war years; 

(2) That national and international action should be intensified by the 
appropriate authorities in order to secure the maximum production and inter- 
change of any supplies which can be made available within each region, parti- 
cularly in respect of materials, fuel, machinery and tools; 

(3) That in respect of countries requiring assistance, each in so far as it 
is directly concerned, there be prepared forthwith, where not. already avail- 
able, inventories of their national resources and of their needs with respect 
to materials, equipment and other items for the transport industries, in order 
to permit national and international co-operation to contribute fully through 
rational distribution of available stocks according to relative needs; 

(4) That there should be a general plan for the repair of damage to the 
transport systems in Europe, which should provide for the best possible use 
of material, workshops, and skilled labour, and that the interested interna- 
tional agencies should continue the valuable work already initiated in this 
respect; 

(5) That Governments grant full support to the international agencies 
concerned with the organisation of transport in Europe to ensure the maximum 
co-ordination and the minimum of delay; 
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(6) That the international agencies charged with aiding the rehabilita- 
tion of transport in the countries which have suffered from the war be provided 
with sufficient financial means and priorities; 

(7) That the procedure of financing the procurement of material and 
equipment should neither prevent nor delay rehabilitation of transport; 

(8) That in the various phases of international co-operation, Governments 
should be assisted as necessary by the employers’ or workers’ organisations, 
or both, in the transport industries; 

(9) That in each of the countries represented on the Inland Transport 
Committee there should be consultation between the Government on the one 
hand and the employers’ and workers’ organisations on the other, particularly 
to aid in making full use of the national resources, in the distribution of equip- 
ment and in assuming better results from measures taken to rehabilitate the 
transport industry. 


When the resolution was being discussed by the Committee 
in plenary sitting, the representative of the European Central 
Inland Transport Organisation referred to the work that was al- 
ready being done by that Organisation in regard to a number of 
the questions mentioned in the resolution, and emphasised the need 
for close collaboration between the Organisation and the Inland 
Transport Committee. 


Industrial Relations. 


_ The resolution on industrial relations, carried by 75 votes to 
nil, reads as follows: 


The Inland Transport Committee of the International Labour Organisation 
expresses its firm conviction: 


(1) That the economic well-being of every country is dependent upon good 
relations between employers and workers; 

(2) That employers and workers should be free to form, and should be 
encouraged by their respective Governments to form, their own voluntary 
organisations representing their respective interests; 

(3) That such employers’ and workers’ organisations should be recognised 
by their respective Governments; 

(4) That employers’ and workers’ organisations should join, where ap- 
propriate, in the provision of voluntary negotiating machinery for the con- 
clusion of collective agreements regulating wages and all other conditions 
of service of the general body of workers; 

(5) That adequate means to ensure observance of such agreements should 
exist; 

(6) That collective agreements should include provision for effective 
conciliation machinery so as to resolve differences or conflicts; 

(7) That where the foregoing conditions do not exist in any country the 
Government concerned should assume the responsibility of assisting in the 
creation of the conditions above envisaged. 


Manpower. 


This resolution was carried by 81 votes to nil: 


The Inland Transport Committee of the International Labour Office recom- 
mends that the Office should bring to the attention of the Governments of coun- 
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tries whose transport systems have been paralysed or damaged as a result of war 
the desirability of now organising their available manpower, so that, as equip- 
ment for the rehabilitation of their transport systems is received, sufficient men 
are available, trained in the operation of the particular types of equipment that 
may be supplied; also that the skilled labour is made ready to take immediate 
advantage of materials, as and where they are received. 


Ports in Western Europe. 


The text of the resolution concerning ports in Western Europe 
is as follows: 


The Inland Transport Committee of the I.L.O. requests the Office to make 
representations to the Governments concerned to give consideration to the need 
for preventing such uneconomic competition between the ports on the Atlantic, 
Channel and North Sea coasts of the countries concerned, and in the Rhine navi- 
gation system, as affects adversely the social and economic conditions of the work- 
ers. 

The Committee suggests that consideration should be given either to the 
calling of a special conference of the countries concerned or to referring the ques- 
tion to the appropriate international specialised agencies or commissions dealing 
with social, trade and transport matters, with a view to their handling these 
problems with the help of the representatives of all interests concerned. 


There was a long discussion on this subject before the resolution 
was adopted in the above form. The original text proposed by the 
Co-ordinating Committee had suggested that a regional conference 
should be called for the purposes mentioned in the resolution, but 
it was pointed out during the discussion in plenary sitting that the 
object of the resolution might be achieved either by means of a 
conference or in other ways. The workers’ group, which had taken 
the initiative in raising the matter, agreed that the scope of the 
resolution should be widened, since its object was to bring the par- 
ties together to consider a problem which was of great importance 
not only for the workers but also for the employers. The resolution 
as amended was carried by 72 votes to nil. 


Other Problems 


Resolutions were adopted on social problems, automatic coup- 
ling, the decasualisation of dock labour, and on meetings for the 
different branches of the industry. 


Social Problems. 


The following resolution on social problems was carried by 80 
votes to nil: 


The Inland Transport Committee, meeting in London from 13 to 20 December 
1945, after having discussed a number of the most urgent problems of the trans- 
port industry, has proceeded to an exchange of views regarding many of the social 
problems of the industry, and has reached the following general conclusions; 

The Committee considers that the determination of national as well as inter- 
national social policies affecting inland transport workers will be facilitated by the 
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collection and distribution of all available current information concerning the 
social and economic situation in the industries concerned, and hence recommends 
that there be prepared by the International Labour Office for submission to future 
sessions of the Committee the following: 


(a) A comparative study of wages of transport workers in the different 
countries with a view to studying the question of a living minimum wage; 

(b) Astudy of social security measures applicable to the different branches 
of the transport industry; 

(c) An enquiry into the law and practice of industrial relations, including 
collective bargaining and the machinery for the settlement of differences and 
disputes; 

(d) A study of the prevailing conditions of work in the various branches 
of the industry, including hours of work, rest periods and holiday provisions; 

(e) An enquiry into the employment in inland navigation of women and 
children and measures for their protection; 

(f) Astudy of safety precautions; 

(g) The collection and publication, on a properly comparable basis, of such 
statistical data as may be readily secured in respect of each form of transport. 


There was some discussion on paragraph (g) of the above re- 
solution, concerning the preparation of statistical material. Em- 
phasis was given to the importance of adequate and reliable in- 
formation as a basis for the Committee’s work. It was appre- 
ciated, however, that some of the material would be available 
through other international organisations, and it was agreed that 
the efforts of the I.L.O. to provide the statistical material required 
by the Committee should be co-ordinated with those of other 
bodies. 


Automatic Coupling. 


The following resolution was carried by 73 votes to nil: 


The Committee recommends the continental European authorities competent 
to deal with these matters to take steps to secure agreement among the interested 
parties with a view to providing that in future all new equipment should be so 
constructed as to make possible the substitution of automatic coupling for screw 
coupling at any given time. The International Labour Office is recommended to 
resume its studies of automatic coupling and to prepare a draft international 
agreement thereon for consideration by the next session of the Committee. 


Decasualisation of Dock Labour. 


The following resolution was carried by 73 votes to nil: 


The Committee considers that measures should be taken with regard to the 
casual nature of dock labour, and recommends the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned, with participation of public authorities if desired, to 
study the problems of decasualisation of labour with a view to adopting measures 
for securing continuity of employment to the workers, increasing their producti- 
vity, and assuring them reasonable remuneration. 
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Meetings for Branches of the Industry. 
The following resolution was carried by 73 votes to nil: 


The Inland Transport Committee, while appreciating the need of treating 
the transport industry as a whole, considers it desirable that the different branches 
of the industry (railways, road transport, inland navigation, civil aviation, and 
docks and warehouses) be given every opportunity to meet separately for the 
purpose of dealing with their special problems. 

It is pointed out that this would require the appointment of delegations con- 
versant with the problems of the individual branches of the industry. 


In adopting this resolution, the Committee had regard to the 
desirability of securing direct representation for each of the branches 
of transport in order that the problems of the industry might be given 
adequate consideration. 


CoNCLUSION 


At the closing sitting the results of the meeting were summed 
up by representatives of the various groups. 

Mr. V. Cyril Phelan (Government member, Canada) said on 
behalf of the Government group that the work of the Committee 
was somewhat of an experiment, but the meeting had been success- 
ful. Although there had not been time to deal with all the questions 
raised, the final resolutions were satisfactory and should be fruitful 
of results in the future. 

Mr. Quick Smith (United Kingdom employers’ member and 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the Committee) referred to the fact 
that the resolutions had been adopted unanimously. In fact, he 
said, there was little real divergence of view between the employers 
and workers: the two groups were seeking the same objective, 
namely, the creation of a better world for all the citizens of the world. 
They disagreed sometimes as to the methods by which this might 
be attained. 

Mr. Lyon (United States workers’ member and Workers’ Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee) said that the Committee could con- 
gratulate itself on the results obtained. It had laid the basis for 
important work in the future, and the workers’ members placed 
great hope in its future meetings. 

The Secretary-General (Mr. Rens) affirmed that the Committee 
had arrived at reasonable decisions which satisfactorily covered 
the purposes envisaged and had an immediate utility. A spirit of 
understanding, conciliation, and good intention dominated the 


meeting. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE THIRD CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 
MEMBERS OF THE I.L.O. 


The agenda of the Third Conference of American States Mem- 
bers of the I.L.0., which opened in Mexico City on 1 April 1946, 
included three items in addition to the Director’s Report: vocational 
training, labour inspection, and industrial relations. Information 
on the four reports prepared by the Office for the consideration of 
the Conference, and on a report on Living Conditions of the Indige- 
nous Populations in American Countries, will be found in the 
“Bibliography”’ section.! 


REPORTS FOR THE 28TH (MARITIME) SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Office has now published the Director's Report, which forms 
the first item on the agenda of the 28th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, due to open at Seattle on 6 June 1946, and a 
report on Wages; Hours; Manning, the ninth item. For further 
particulars, see the ‘‘Bibliography”’ section.? 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS IN RESPECT 
OF NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


In preparation for the 29th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, opening at Montreal on 19 September 1946, the Office 
has recently published under the above title a preliminary report 
on the fourth item on the agenda: ‘“‘Minimum Standards of Social 
Policy in Dependent Territories (Provisions Suitable for a Con- 
vention)”. For further particulars, see the “Bibliography” sec- 
tion.® 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE DELEGATION ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTIONS ON THE WORK OF ITS First SESSION, 
21 JANUARY- 15 FeBRUARY 1946 


A note on the report recently published by the Office under_the 
above title appears in the “‘Bibliography’”’ section.‘ 





1 See below, p. 307. 
8 te Ss For information on th cope. on ‘Ge other seven items, see International 
ita ee ol. Lill, tong 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 

4 See below, p. 309. 

4 See below, p. 309. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the last quarter of 1945 (Oc- 
tober- December 1945, Vol. X XI, No. 4) has just been issued. Its 
main feature is a retrospect of the periodical over the twenty years 
since its first issue in 1925. 


An account is given of the 11th Session of the I.L.O. Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Accident Prevention, held in Montreal from 26 November to 10 Decem- 
ber 1945, and there are notes on safety institutions and associations in Canada 
(Ontario), Great Britain, Switzerland, and the U.S.S.R. Summaries of new safety 
regulations in Australia (Queensland), Northern Ireland, Paraguay, and the 
United States are given, and of official reports recently published in Finland, 
France, India, Ireland, Palestine, Portugal, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United States. The issue concludes with the usual reviews of books and perio- 
dicals and reproductions of safety posters. 


OBITUARY 
FRANCISCS 7 ARGO CAnALLERO 


The International Labour Office deeply regrets to announce the 
death in Paris on 23 March 1946 of Francisco Largo Caballero, 
for long the leading figure in the trade union movement of Spain, 
who had also been associated from the first with the work of the 
I.L.O. He was 76 years of age. =; st, 


For many years Largo Caballero was Pt? dent of the General Federation of 
Labour of Spain, the most important trad’ ‘Sinion organisation in the country 
before the Civil War. He played a promin’ f part in the establishment of the 
Spanish Republic in 1931 and became its firs< Minister of Labour. He was Prime 
Minister from September 1936 to May 1937. During his term of office as Minister 
of Labour he promoted a great advance in labour legislation and the ratification 
of a large number of international labour Conventions. 

Largo Caballero was the Spanish workers’ delegate at the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference in Washington in 1919, and regularly attended 
subsequent sessions, until his political activities and the developments in his 
country prevented further participation. The high esteem in which he was held 
by his colleagues of the workers’ group at the Conference found expression in his 
election asa deputy member of the Governing Body, a position he held during the 

period 1922 to 1931. In 1934, he became a regular member of the Governing Body 
aa was re-elected in 1937 (the last election held before the war). 

During the Spanish Civil War, Largo Caballero fought with the Republican 
forces, and in 1939 he escaped to France. After many vicissitudes in German 
concentration camps, he returned to France shortly before his death. He will 
long be remembered as a valiant fighter in the cause of raising the social and 


economic standards of the peoples of the world. oy 


3° 3% 
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INTER-AMERICAN MEETINGS ON*SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
SECOND SESSION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN SEMANAR OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Inter-American Seminar of Social Studies held its second 
session in Havana from 2 to 9 January 1946 urider the joint auspices 
of the Cuban Catholic Action and the Social’ Action Department 
of the United States National Catholic Welfare Conference.’ The 


1 For an account of the first session, which was held in the United States in 1942, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 584 
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number of delegates was 87, representing 24 countries and depen- 
dent territories. An observer from the International Labour Office 
was also present. The Final Declaration adopted unanimously by 
the Seminar is summarised below. 


After pointing out that civilisation is still faced with the crisis of which the war 
was a tragic sign, the Declaration states that the object of the session was to help 
to resolve the crisis by finding ways and means of preparing the Western Hemi- 
sphere to take up more of the burden hitherto borne by Europe, and to co-operate 
in the reconstruction of the world and in the effective re-establishment of social 
well-being. To this end the social teaching of the Catholic church must be spread 
through “study clubs, meetings, conferences, the press, the radio, specialised 
priests and laymen, schools, publications and many other means’. A special 
office of the Church should also be set up in each country, to make the Catholic 
social teaching known and practised. 

While stressing the special value of the small family farm, the Declaration 
urges that the three forms of rural ownership — large, medium, and small — 
should be integrated with each other, and that where types of farm production 
require large holdings, these should preferably be owned co-operatively. It 
continues: ’ 


The different kinds of co-operatives — credi., marketing, purchasing and 
production — should be encouraged so as to help small farm ownership, pre- 
serving it and extending it, with special insistence on the thorough training 
of farmers for the fulfilment of their duties. 


The Declaration goes on to sta’ - the need to work for the organisation of em- 
ployers and employees for Chris’ 1 purposes so as to construct an economic 
life, individual and social, based _ social justice in labour relations, and giving 
the mutual aid that Christian char yv requires without the relinquishing by either 
of their rights. The two first aims ould be to secure the family living wage and 
those incomes and prices that will secure steady employment and full produc- 
tion. It is pointed out that it isa postulate of Catholic teaching that wage con- 
tracts should be modified by giving labour a share in management, ownership, 
and profits. 

The problem of the indigenous populations of Latin America is described as 
one, not of class struggle, but of civilisation, and ‘‘all means, including economic 
and social, must be used to solve it, provided that they are inspired by the spirit 
of Christian charity’. ‘‘Learning the language of those of the Indians who still 
keep their own tongue is necessary to assist their religious, economic, cultural and 
—_= —— All discrimination based solely on race and colour is con- 

emned. 

The resolutions on social and economic questions that were passed at Bretton 
Woods, Chapultepec, and San Francisco are considered to be in conformity in 
their general lines with Catholic social teaching and likely to promote the progress 
of inter-American relations. It is considered necessary for each country indivi- 
dually and all countries together to dedicate themselves to the establishment 
of a social order that will guarantee to the inhabitants of the Americas the free 
developm:n: and perfection of their personality. In view of the continued danger 
of economic imperialism, the economic power of weak countries should be streng- 
thened, and this calls for intensification of the continental solidarity of the labour 
movement. 

In conclusion, the Decl: ration welcomes the formation of an Inter-American 
Office of Catholic Social A. ion. 


Tue First PAN AMERICAN SOCIAL SERVICE CONGRESS 


The first Pan American Social Service Congress was held in 
Santiago de Chile from’9 to 15 September 1945. Since the principal 
item on the agenda'‘was training for social work, the Congress was 
attended by a large number of pioneers in the field of social service 
from North, Central, and South America. The meeting coincided 
with the twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the first social 
service school in Latin America, the School of the Chilean Welfare 
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Committee, the director of which was elected chairman of the 
Congress. 

Resolutions were adopted advocating the raising of the:standards of vocational 
training for social workers, the formation and development of graduate societies 
connected with social service schools, and the setting up of an Inter-American 
Committee of Social Service Schools to encourage close collaboration in this 
field. The organisation of social services in rural areas and the protection of 
illegitimate children were also discussed. The great importance of social services 
in industry was recognised, and it was held that such services should be organised 
even in undertakings that were not able to provide them on their own account. 
It was also recommended that a section should be set up in the International 
Labour Office for the study and promotion of social service in industry.' 


INTER-AMERICAN MEETING ON CHILD PROTECTION 


An extraordinary meeting of technical delegates of the Inter- 
American Institute for the Protection of Children was also held 
in Santiago de Chile in September 1945, convened at the request 
of the Chilean, Peruvian, and United States members of the govern- 
ing body of the Institute. One of the items on the agenda was the 
relations of the Institute with the International Labour Office, and 
it was decided to strengthen these relations to the utmost in order 
that the Institute might most effectively co-operate with the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the achievement of their common ob- 
jectives.? 


First CONGRESS OF THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


In November 1945 a Congress attended by representatives of 
women’s organisations in 35 countries set up a new women’s inter- 
national organisation, the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, and established its headquarters in Paris. The purpose 
of the new organisation is to create a strong women’s movement 
that will play an active part in the maintenance of peace, demo- 
cracy, and social progress, defend the political, economic, legal, and 
social rights of women on an international level, and promote the 
protection of public health, particularly of children, and the pro- 
vision of wide educational opportunities for all young persons. 


The Cae adopted a number of resolutions in which it defined the political 
position of the Federation and set forth a programme of demands respecting the 
rights of women and children. One resolution, dealing with women’s social rights, 
enumerated the following points: 


(1) Complete equality of women with men in all fields of social, political, 
economic and legal life; 

(2) Abolition of inequalities in the remuneration for men’s and women’s 
work and full enforcement of the principle of equal pay for equal work; the right 
of women to work in all spheres of human activity on the same basis as men; 

uarantee of work for women and prohibition of dismissal of married women; 
ull equality for women in all trade union and occupational organisations; 
% Equa! rights for women as regards education and vocational training; 
(4) Improvement of living and working conditions of women workers, in 
particular, by fixing adequate wages and revaluating women’s work; extending 
social insurance against sickness, unemployment, accident and old age; extending 





1 Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia (Montevideo), Dec. 
1945, pp. 630-637; El Mercurio (Santiago de Chile), 11-14 and 29 Sept. 1945. 
2 Noticiario del Instituto Internacional Americano de Proteccién ala Infancia, Oct. 1945, pp. 97-98. 
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the benefits of social legislation to peasant women; and reforming social insurance 
to abolish inequalities between legitimate and illegitimate children of insured 
pereons; : , . aa ; 

(5) Protection of mothers, married and unmarried, by organising social 
services in factories, workshops and offices and introducing special measures for 
expectant and nursing mothers. 


Another resolution adopted by the Congress urged women’s organisations in 
all countries to work actively for the protection of children, and laid down a 
programme of measures to safeguard their health, ensure the legal protection 
of children and young workers, and provide facilities for their intellectual, moral 
and physical development.! 


A SocrtaL RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN BULGARIA 


On the initiative of Mr. D. Nicoloff, Director of the Bulgarian 
Social Insurance Institute and former Government delegate to 
sessions of the International Labour Conference, a Social Research 
Institute was set up in Bulgaria by a Decree of 19 June 1945. 


The object of this institution is to study the social legislation in force in Bul- 
garia and in foreign countries; to make recommendations concerning draft legisla- 
tion under consideration by the Ministry of Social Affairs and all other proposed 
measures connected with the economic life of the country and directly or indirect- 
ly affecting social conditions; and to study social needs and the possibilities of 
introducing further social reforms in Bulgaria. 

In order to achieve these purposes, the Institute is required to establish 
close relations with similar bodies at home and abroad; to make nation-wide in- 
vestigations into social questions; to publish annual reports on its work, and re- 
views and studies by Bulgarian or foreign authors; to found a library and organise 
competitions and conferences; and to send delegates to different parts of the coun- 
try and abroad to study questions relating to social policy. 

The Institute is endowed with legal personality. Bulgarians and foreigners, 
private individuals and Government employees are eligible for membership.? 


LaBour LEGISLATION IN PALESTINE 


A number of important changes in labour legislation in Palestine 
were effected by Ordinances adopted in July 1945. 


Employment of Children and Young Persons. 


Previous legislation, adopted in 1927 and 1934, covered industrial under- 
takings, prohibited the employment in such undertakings of children under 12 
years of age, prohibited the employment at night of young persons under 16 
years of age, fixed daily hours of work for young persons at 8, and empowered the 
High Commissioner to provide by rules for other measures of protection. 

The new Employment of Children and Young Persons Ordinance, 1945%, 
follows a similar general form by providing in the Ordinance for the measures 
of supervision, but sets forth in a schedule the rules establishing the detailed re- 
gulations. Children are defined to cover all persons under 16 years of age, and 
young persons as those between the ages of 16 and 18 years. 

Municipal or local councils are permitted to make their own rules within 
their areas of jurisdiction, provided these rules impose greater restrictions than 
those in the Ordinance, and subject to approval by the High Commissioner. The 
powers and duties of inspectors are set forth, together with the penalties for 
obstructing an inspector and for infraction of the rules. 

The schedule establishes the following standards. The general minimum age 
for employment is set at 12 years and tes industrial employment at 14 years. 
Children in employment at the time of the commencement of the Ordinance may 





, Communication from the Women's International Democratic Federation. 
? Bulletin du Ministére de l'information (Sofia), Dec. 1945. 
- pd of 1945 (Palestine Gazette Extraordinary, No. 1423, 11 July 1945, Supplement No. 1 , 
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continue to be so employed if they are 12 years of age in the case of industrial 
employment, or 11 years in the case of other employment. The hours of work 
of children under 16 years of age are 714 in the day or 42 in the week. For children 
still in school who have had less than seven years’ education, a maximum working 
day of 3 hours is laid down. No child may work for a continuous spell of more 
than 4% hours without a break. A weekly continuous rest period of 36 hours is 
required. For young persons the hours are 48 per week and 8% in the day. In 
neither category is night work permitted as a general rule; exceptions may be 
made for young persons employed in the manufacture of metal, paper, and glass, 
where the nature of the process requires continuous day and night work in shifts. 
After six months, employment a child or young person is entitled to fourteen days’ 
holiday a year. 


Employment of Women. 


The Employment of Women Ordinance, 1945!, is an amendment and consoli- 
dation of previous Ordinances relating to women workers and follows in general 
the form of the Employment of Children and Young Persons Ordinance. Hours 
of work are fixed at 48 in the week in industrial undertakings and 52 in the week 
in other employments. Overtime is permitted if necessitated by pressure of work, 
but the total number of hours worked in a day may not exceed 10, and the total 
overtime hours in any week may not exceed 6. Night work is prohibited, except 
in such cases as hotels and similar establishments, places of public entertainment, 
hospitals, etc., and in seasonal industry concerned with perishable goods. Women 
are entitled to maternity leave for six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, 
employment being prohibited during four weeks after confinement. Wages are 

yable in accordance with rates under the Workmen's Compensation Ordinance 
or four weeks before and four weeks after confinement. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Temporary Increases) Ordinance, 1945?, 
increases benefits over those fixed in 1943 in the following principal cases. 

In the case of the death of a worker who leaves dependants, compensation is 
to consist of a lump sum payment equal to his earnings during the past three 
years subject to a maximum figure of £500 and a minimum of £250. The 1943 
maximum was £300 and the minimum £150. In addition, a children’s allowance 
is payable in respect of not more than three children under 14 years of age, amoun- 
ting to £1 for each month before each child attains that age. In the case of disabi- 
lity, weekly benefit payments are raised from one half to two thirds of the aver- 
age earnings, subject to a maximum of £4 per week instead of £1 5s. 


Trade Boards. 


The Trade Boards Ordinance, 1945%, provides ‘“‘for the establishment of trade 
boards for certain trades, for the regulation of wages and other conditions of 
employment of persons employed in such trades’. Similar legislation, based on 
th. United Kingdom model, was introduced in Hong Kong in 1940, in Ceylon in 
1941, and in Barbados in 1943. Trade boards are to be established by order of 
the High Commissioner “‘if he is of the opinion that no adequate machinery exists 
for the effective regulation of wages or other conditions of employment’’. In 
constituting the boards, provision is made for equal representation of employers 
and workers, in addition to appointed members. The latter are to form less 
than half the total number of representative members. The boards have power 
to fix rates of pay, and with the approval of the Director of the Department of 
Labour may also lay down other conditions of employment. All decisions of the 
trade boards are subject to review and confirmation or rejection by the High 
Commissioner. 


LaBourR LEGISLATION IN THE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The first meeting since the war of the British Solomon Islands 
Advisory Council was held on Guadalcanal in October 1945. Among 





1 No. 20 of 1945 (Palestine Gazette Extraordinary, loc. cit., pp. 101-112). 
2 No. 21 of 1945 (ibid., pp. 112-114). 
3 No. 23 of 1945 (idem, No. 1427, 28 July 1945, Supplement No. 1, pp. 117-127). 
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the proposals the Council was invited to consider was a draft Labour 
Regulation. 


The Labour Regulation provides for the application of the Recruiting of Indi- 
genous Workers Convention, 1936, the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939, and the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) 
Convention, 1939. These Conventions are to be fully applied to the British Solo- 
mon Islands. The breaches of contract defined in the Penal Sanctions Convention 
are to be covered by civil instead of criminal penalties. In the case of recruiting, 
in addition to the application of the provisions of the Convention, the Regulation 
ee a Government agency through which employers may engage voluntary 
workers. 

Under the previous law, a minimum cash wage of 10s. a month was provided 
for unskilled workers in addition to food, housing, etc. The new Regulation 
raises the minimum wage to 25s. a month. 

In reviewing the prospects of the British Solomon Islands, the Resident 
Commissioner analysed the labour situation. He said that it was to be expected 
that a certain number of the Solomon Islanders would feel inclined to rest after 
demobilisation. Much work wasalso necessary in the rebuilding of villages and the 
cultivation of food gardens. He therefore did not anticipate that employment 
outside the villages would be quickly sought. In any event, the worker would 
expect a rise in wagcs before Aion his services, in view both of increased costs 
and of the higher standard of living which he was anxious to obtain. Many of the 
villages had been abandoned during the war. It was heartening to note, however, 
that the Solomon Islanders were gradually returning and making an effort to 
build better villages and to establish new food gardens. There had been no serious 
shortage of food during the war. In actual circumstances, the world shortage of 
rice was being met by Government cultivation. In the coming year there should 
be sufficient rice grown for local needs. The Government, moreover, was endea- 
vouring to encourage rice growing in the villages.! 


New Farm TENANCY REGULATIONS IN FRANCE 


By an Order of 17 October 1945 new farm tenancy regulations 
were issued in France for the purpose of increasing farm production, 
in particular by making the position of tenant farmers more secure. 
The principal provisions of the Order are summarised below. 


Departmental Advisory Committees for Farm Tenancy. 


The Order provides for the appointment of departmental advisory committees 
for farm tenancy, composed of representatives of landowners and farmers, who are 
elected by the members of the local joint committees and assisted by experts in 
agricultural and legal matters. The advisory committees submit any proposals 
they judge useful for the enforcement of the Order to the prefects, and the pre- 
fects may by order make such proposals binding. 


Right of Pre-emption. 

Subject to certain conditions, farmers are granted a right of pre-emption 
under which they may, if the property they have been working for at least five 
years is placed on sale, be given preference over other purchasers. 


Upkeep and Improvement of Buildings. 


To ensure the upkeep and repair of farmers’ and agricultural workers’ dwell- 
ingsand farm buildings and the construction of new buildings, a special account for 
the improvement of farm buildings is opened for each leased agricultural under- 
taking, into which the landowner and the farmer each pay an annual contribu- 
tion. The owner's contribution must lie between 5 and 28 per cent. of the farm 
rental; the tenant’s may not be less than half the owner's contribution. 


Leases. 


All farm leases must be drawn up in writing, and, notwithstanding any clauses 
or customs to the contrary, must be for a minimum period of nine years. The 


1 Western Pacific High Commission Gazette (Sava ,Fiji), 20 Dec. 1945. 
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rent is payable in kind or in cash and is based on the piers of the principal crop 
or crops produced locally or regionally (a maximum of four), selected by the de- 
partmental advisory committee for farm tenancy. The rent may not include, in 
addition to the amount so fixed, any payment, contribution or service of any kind 
which is not expressly evaluated in the lease. 

Subletting of farms, transference of leases, and leases providing for share- 
cropping are prohibited. Any lease in existence providing for share cropping 
must be converted into a regular farm lease on the request of the landowner or 
share-cropper. Opportunities for speculation, to the detriment of tenant farmers 
and young persons wishing to establish themselves as farmers, are thus reduced. 

All farmers have, in principle, the right to renew their leases, and the lessor 
must give good and substantial reasons, the validity of which will be decided by a 
joint committee, in order to prevent renewal. However, a landowner who wishes 
to work the farm himself or have it worked by his wife, parents (or grandparents), 
children (or grandchildren), or by an agricultural co-operative, may regain pos- 
session of his property at any time that the lease is to be renewed. 


Compensation for Improvements. 


A further innovation consists in the payment of compensation to a farmer who 
is giving upa property for improvements he has made to it (methods of cultiva- 
tion, plantations, or buildings). For permanent improvements the compensation 

id will be equal to the value of the work or the new plantings, after deduction 
or depreciation resulting from the condition or the age of the improvements. As 
regards improvements in cultivation where the increase in value is much more 
easily determined, full compensation will be paid the farmer. To make it possible 
to estimate the value of improvements, a detailed inventory in writing must be 
made of the state of the farm at the time when the farmer takes possession.' 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Jormnt PropuctTion CoMMITTEES IN NORWAY 


On 7 December 1945 an agreement concerning the appointment 
of production committees in Norwegian undertakings was concluded 
between the Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions and the 
Norwegian Employers’ Federation. This agreement was the result 
of the work of a committee, composed of two representatives from 
each of the two central organisations (workers and employers) and 
two representatives of the Government, which the Government 
appointed in August 1945 to study means for ensuring closer colla- 
boration between employers and workers. The principal provisions 
of the agreement are summarised below. 


The agreement covers industrial and handicraft undertakings. It is to remain 
in force for two years and its validity will be extended unless either of the parties 
gives written notice to terminate it six months before it expires. In building and 
construction undertakings, it will only become effective when the central organisa- 
— reach agreement on the method of implementing its provisions in that in- 

ustry. 


Scope. 


A production committee will be set up in each industrial or handicraft under- 
taking in which at least 46,000 man-hours of work are performed a year, that is, 
in which at least 20 employees are ordinarily engaged. In smaller undertakings 
a‘committee will be set up if either of the parties so requests. 





1 Journal officiel, 18 Oct. 1945, p. 6614. 
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Functions. 


The production committees are advisory agencies in economic and technical 
matters and have powers of supervision as regards the safety, health, and voca- 
tional training of workers. 

The management of an undertaking must communicate quarterly to the com- 
mittee information concerning the economic conditions of the undertaking, its 
situation in the branch of activity in question, and conditions from the point of 
view of production and sales. The committee is to discuss the technical operation 
of the undertaking with a view to obtaining efficient production, to encourage 
the use of sound methods of rationalisation, and through its information work to 
create an understanding of the importance of such rationalisation. The members 
of the committee are pledged to secrecy as regards confidential information on 
economic and technical matters communicated to them by the management. 

The committees will deal with proposals and measures intended to increase the 
security and well-being of workers and salaried employees during working hours 
and to improve safety and health conditions within the framework of the Workers’ 
Protection Act, and must see that the provisions of the Act are observed by all 

rties. They will also deal with proposals for the organisation of vocational train- 
ing. They must work for the establishment of effective supervision of the training 
of apprentices, and for the provision of opportunities to wage earners and salaried 
employees to take special training and obtain scholarships, in order that they may 
attain the highest skill within their trade. 

The committees, however, have no competence to deal with questions of wages 
and hours of work. 


Composition. 


Each production committee consists of an equal number of representatives of 
management and of workers (wage earners and salaried employees), and also 
includes substitute members. In undertakings which do not ordinarily employ 
more than 50 workers, not more than three representatives of each party are 
allowed. In other undertakings the maximum number is five. The management 
elects its own representatives. Those of the workers are elected by their respective 
groups by secret ballot organised and supervised by the union representative of 
the group. One of the workers’ representatives must be chosen from among union 
representatives. If the workers elect more than one representative, one of them 
must represent the salaried employees. 

Elections are to be held towards the end of each year, and the term of office 
of members will be two years. When a committee is set up for the first time and 
includes more than one representative for each group of electors, half of the re- 
presentatives will retire by lot one year after appointment and new representatives 
will be elected for a term of two years to take their places. All wage earners and 
salaried employees of the undertaking have the right to vote. Members of the 
committee must be over 21 years and chosen from among the most competent 
workers and if possible from among those who have worked during the last two 
years in the undertaking. 

The work of the committee will be directed by a chairman and a secretary 
elected for a term of one year. The chairman will be chosen alternately by the 
management and by representatives of the workers. If a representative of the 
management is chairman, a workers’ representative will be secretary, and vice 
versa. 


Operation. 


The production committee will hold ordinary meetings once a month unless 
the chairman and secretary decide otherwise. If either of the parties so desires, 
an extraordinary meeting may be convened if there are matters of special impor- 
tance that need urgent consideration. 

_ Extracts from the minutes of the proceedings of the committees will be sub- 
mitted to the management, the members of the committee, and the chairman of 
the shop stewards’ board. The committee will make the results of its work known 
to the parties concerned in such a way as to help to maintain interest in its work. 
It may consult any persons in the undertaking on questions with which they are 
particularly competent to deal. 
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Protection of Members. 


Wage earners and salaried employees who are members of a committee will 
receive their usual pay for time spent in attending committee meetings. They 
may not be discharged without substantial reason, and must be given four weeks’ 
notice of dismissal by the employer. At the request of the member in question, 
the employer must confer with the other members of the committee as to the rea- 
sons for his action. In other respects the members of the committee have no spe- 
cial privileges. If the reason for terminating their employment is a shortage of 
—= the period of notice given to them will be the same as that given to other 
workers. 


Co-ordinating Council. 

A Council, consisting of two representatives of the Norwegian Employers’ 
Federation and two of the Confederation of Trade Unions, will be appointed to 
serve asa link between production committees in the different undertakings and 
between these and the central organisations signatory to this agreement. 

In agreement with these organisations, the Council will engage in guidance 
and information work and assist the individual production committees in their 
work. It will deal with all disputes concerning the interpretation of the agree- 
ment. However, if the parties fail to settle a dispute, the Council may co-opt the 
ae gy of the Labour Court asa referee. The decisions of the Council will be 

inding.! 


STRIKE REGULATIONS IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A Dominican Act, No. 1094 of 17 January 1946 is designed to 
regulate strikes. It states that no trade union or other workers’ 
organisation may declare a strike or suspend operations for thirty 
days after a notice of intention to strike has been given to the 


employer. 


In this notice the organisation must formulate the workers’ demands and give 
the reasons which in its opinion justify the work stoppage. The notice must also 
be sent to the Secretariat of Labour and National Economy. In the course of the 
first half of the thirty-day waiting period the workers and employers must try all 
the conciliation methods provided by the Act of 16 June 1944 on contracts of 
employment.? If the dispute is not settled in this way, both the parties must 
appoint arbitrators, who together with one appointed by the Secretariat of 
Labour and National Economy will give a definitive decision on the matter within 
a maximum of fifteen days. This decision is binding on both parties. 

Penalties are provided if a strike or work stoppage occurs before the thirty-day 
— ~ aaa or before conciliation and arbitration procedures have been 
exhausted. 


A New Unron Security PRINCIPLE IN CANADA 


The arbitration award issued on 29 January 1946 that put an 
end to a three months’ dispute in the Canadian automobile indus- 
try at Windsor, Ontario, laid down an important new principle of 
union security, that of the compulsory deduction by the employer 
(check-off) of union dues from the wages of all employees covered 
by the collective agreement, whether or not they are members of 
the union. 

The award was given by a judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, the union 


in question having previously agreed to the arbitration of points still at issue. He 
based his decision on the ground that it is equitable ‘“‘that all employees should 





1 Arbeiderbladet, 1 Aug. 1945; Arbeidsgiveren, 21 Dec. 1945. 
2 Cf. 1.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1944, Dom. 1. 
* Gaceta Oficial, No. 6382, 18 Jan. 1946, p. 11. 
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be required to shoulder their portion of expense for administering the law of their 
employment, the union contract; that they must take the burden along with the 
benefit”. On the other hand, he refused to accede to the union’s request for a 
“union shop” clause, under which workers must within a stated time after en- 
gagement join the union or else be dismissed. 

The compulsory check-off is made subject, however, to certain conditions: 
(1) no strike may be called by the union unless previously authorised by a majori- 
ty vote of all the employees, including non-members of the union; (2) the union 
must repudiate any strike or other concerted stoppage of work by any group or 
number of employees which has not been called by the union, and deciare that 
any picket line set up in connection therewith is unlawful and therefore not 
binding on members of the union; (3) any employee who participates in an 
unauthorised strike or other stoppage of work not called by the union is liable to 
a fine of $3 per day for every day's absence from work and to loss of one year's 
seniority rights for every week he is unlawfully on strike; (4) the union itself is 
liable to the penalty of a suspension of the check-off for a period which may vary 
between one and six months if it calls an unauthorised strike or fails to repudiate 
a strike which it has not called or to declare unlawful a picket line set up in con- 
nection with an unlawful strike.’ 
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EMPLOYMENT Po.icy IN INDIA DURING 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


With a view to providing opportunities for employment to the 
large number of persons demobilised from the armed forces or 
discharged from war industries, pending the initiation of long- 
term development plans, the Government of India has decided to 
give special assistance to the provincial Governments to undertake 
suitable projects during the transition period.2 The decision was 
taken after consultations between the Finance Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council and representatives of provincial Governments 
in the course of a tour of the country made by him. 


Assistance from the Central Government will be in the form of loans to the 
extent necessary for financing projects which, on completion and the lapse of time 
necessary for their full operation, will yield adequate revenue to cover the interest 
on capital at charge, working expenses, and depreciation charges. In addition, 
pending decision on the methods to be adopted for the distribution of Central 
grants for the provincial development plans, payments will be made during the 
years 1945-46 and 1946-47 to the provincial deemed to the extent desired 
by them for the execution of ‘unproductive schemes”, selected from the provincial 
plans and approved by the Central Government. Such grants will not, however, 
exceed the ee incurred up to and inclusive of the year 1946-47. “Un- 

roductive schemes’ are schemes, which, although considered to be important 
rom the long-term development point of view, are not likely to be immediately 
remunerative, and they include such projects as minor irrigation works, road 
construction, and anti-erosion, afforestation and other agricultural measures. 
Payments by the Central Government in regard to projects of this kind will be 
treated as advances, which will not be recoverable from the provincial Govern- 
ments concerned but will be adjusted against the grants for long-term develop- 
ment plans. 

1 Labour Gazette, No. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 123 et. seq.: “‘In the matter of an arbitration between 
Ford Motor Company of Limited and The International Union, United Automobile, 


Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.I.O.)”. 
? For the latest previous note on the subject, see Jnternatsonal Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, 


Nov. 1945, p. 513. 
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Under this arrangement, the provincial Governments are expected to make 
a beginning immediately in giving effect to their development plans, instead of 
from 1947-48 as previously contemplated, as well as to accord priority to such 
plans as would provide a high proportion of employment relatively to the cost 
and would be conducive to bringing about an increase in the national income. The 
arrangement is especially designed to counteract any deflationary tendency and 
to ensure a smooth transition to peacetime conditions.’ 

It may be added that the Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, who pre- 
sented the budget for 1946-47 in the Legislative Assembly on 28 February 1946, 
proposed important changes and adjustments of taxation designed to maintain 
a high level of economic activity during the immediate post-war period. The 
proposals included the discontinuation after 31 March 1946 of the excess profits 
tax on earnings, exemption from customs duty on raw materials imported for 
industry and reduction of rates of duty on imported plant and machinery, reduc- 
tion in the total rates of income tax and supertax, reduction of rates of income tax 
in the lower ranges and increase in the biber ranges, and measures to discourage 
speculation in precious metals. 

The Government's task, the Finance Member said, was to steer a safe course 
between inflation and precipitate deflation. Inflationary forces — shortages of 
housing, food grains, and consumer goods, in relation to demands — were still 
present, and, on the other hand, the strength of the deflationary forces could be 
appreciated by the fact that the drop in defence expenditure on behalf of the 
United Kingdom and Indian Governments combined would be about 6,000 million 
rupees next year, compared with the current year. It was necessary to continue a 
cheap money policy for development purposes. The provincial five-year plans, 
involving the expenditure of about 9,000 million rupees, would be completed in the 
next few months. For Central Government development schemes, excluding some 
220 million rupees on railway items, a total provision of 270 million rupees had 
been made in the budget. The budget under consideration was a capital as well 
as a revenue budget, which might be regarded as the first step towards the pre- 
paration and presentation, year by year, of a national investment budget along 
with the ordinary annual budget. 

The Finance Member also announced that he proposed to set up a committee 
to enquire into the whole field of Central, provincial, and local taxation with a view 
to ascertaining the adjustments necessary to give a properly balanced and scien- 
tific tax structure.? 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN CHINA DURING 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


Regulations to provide relief for workers becoming unemployed 
during the post-war transition period were adopted by the Chinese 
Executive Yuan on 23 October 1945. Particulars are given below. 


The unconditional surrender of Japan sooner than had been expected has led 
to a reduction in the output of war materials in China and a consequential de- 
pression in several cities since August 1945. At the end of that month, according 
to an estimate made “| workers’ eens, in — ag alone the unemploy- 
ed workers numbered 55,000 (including approximately 20,000 in Government 
undertakings, 4,000 in the textile, and 2,000 each in the construction, glass, ma- 
chinery, printing, tanning, and oil refining industries, and 4,000 in the chemical 
industry). The number in cities like Chengtu, Sian, Kweiyang, and Kunming 
has been estimated at between 35,000 and 50,000, and that in the liberated areas 
at 600,000, including 500,000 in Shanghai. The reduction, and in some cases the 
cessation, of work gave rise to a large number of industrial disputes, especially 
in regard to the conditions of discharge of the workers, who claimed the payment 
of three months’ wages, the annual bonus, and travelling expenses to their places 
of origin as a condition of their being laid off. 

Representatives of workers’ organisations and of unemployed workers made 
strong representations about the situation to the Government, asa result of which 
the Ministry of Social Affairs held a conference of representatives of the organisa- 
tions concerned. Following this conference, on 23 October 1945 the Executive 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 17, No. 174, 15 Dec. 1945. 
2 The Times (London), 1 Mar. 1946. 
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Yuan passed regulations relating to the discharge of workers in private under- 
takings during the period of reconversion. These regulations came into effect on 
the date of promulgation. They imposed an obligation on the employers to seek 
the approval of the competent authorities for the discharge of workers for reasons 
of reduction or stoppage of work. The workers to be discharged were to be paid 
three months’ wages and allowances at the same rates as in the previous month, 
including the fee for boarding but not bonus or payment for overtime. Lists of 
discharged workers with particulars of their occupations and the number of their 
dependants were to be submitted to the competent authorities, who would take 
steps to place the unemployed workers in other employment or arrange to send 
them, along with their dependants, to their places of origin at the expense of the 
Government. Local committees would be set up especially for providing relief 
to discharged workers; and should their journey to their places of origin be delayed 
for more than three months, the local authorities would provide relief if the work- 
ers continued to be without employment. The local committees would also be 
responsible for the settlement of industrial disputes relating to discharges. In 
the case of temporary stoppages of work, the unemployed workers were to be 
provided by the employers with board and lodging and paid 50 per cent. of their 
normal earnings during the period of the stoppage. 

Government undertakings were directed to take action on the same lines as 
those provided for in these regulations, and an analogous measure, to be admi- 
nistered by the municipal authorities, was also passed in respect of Shanghai." 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA 


While the employment situation in Canada has remained rela- 
tively favourable, unemployment has risen steadily since the end 
of the war. Employment controls have been abandoned, for the 
most part, but special efforts are being made to develop a strong 
and effective national employment service. To assist veterans’ re- 


employment, meetings have been held to strengthen the vocational 
training scheme and to improve arrangements for apprenticeship. 
Youth employment problems have also been given attention, and 
a Home Aide Service has been created. 


Employment and Unemployment. 


There was a slight downward trend in industrial employment throughout 
most of 1945, but an upward trend set in late in the year. The peak of war em- 
ployment was reached in September 1943, with a figure of 860,000 persons; this 
total had dropped to 675,000 by the end of 1944 and to 150,000 by October 1945. 
Notwithstanding rapid technical reconversion and expansion of non-war in- 
dustries and services, the index of industrial employment (1926 average = 100) 
fell between July and February 1946 from 175.5 to 166.9. Between April 1945 
and February 1946, the index of employment in the eight leading industries 
declined by 5.7 per cent., whereas conformity with the normal seasonal trend 
would have led to an increase of about 2 per cent. The decrease among men 
between the two dates was 2.1 per cent., and among women 16 per cent. Manu- 
facturing establishments laid off 92,200 men and 68,300 women (or 11.3 per cent. 
of their total male eeey ee and 22.5 per cent. of their female employment) 
between April 1945 and February 1946. By the end of 1945, there was for the 
first time a deficiency in the number of jobs available as compared with the 
number of unplaced applicants. The number of unplaced applicants for employ- 
ment rose from about 46,000 in June 1945 to 263,000 by Le end of February 
1946. By March, however, the Department of Labour reported that there were 
signs that the peak of unemployment during the transition to peace had almost 
been reached.* 

_ A quarterly labour force survey has been introduced in order to provide addi- 
tional data, based on sampling techniques, of the volume of employment and un- 


1 Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.O. 
2 Labour Gasette, various issues. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND ComMERCE, DomINION BurgAU 
or Sramistics: The Employment Situation at the beginning of February 1946 (Ottawa, 2 Apr. 1946). 
*? DEPARTMENT OF L.aBouR: News Release No. 1548, 18 Mar. 1946. 
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employment and the composition of the labour force. The Labour Force Bulletin, 
appearing in January 1946, contained the results of a first sample survey of the 
labour force, undertaken in November 1945.1 It was estimated that total em- 
ployment at that time was 4,364,000 (3,248,000 men), of whom 1,054,000 were in 
agriculture and 1,176,000 in manufacturing, 743,000 in service trades, 332,000 
in transportation, 106,000 in forestry, 68,000 in mining, 177,000 in construction, 
and 654,000 in trade, finance and insurance, with the remainder in miscellaneous 
activities. Unemployment was estimated at 167,000 (136,000 men), the bulk of 
whom were reported to have been seeking work for three months or less. 


Demobilisation. 


Demobilisation has proceeded rapidly. Between V-E Day and March 1946, 
a total of over 500,000 veterans were discharged from the armed services, a figure 
amounting to some two thirds of the total strength of the forces on V-E Day. The 
rocedure respecting priority of discharge from the armed forces in Canada is 
sed on a point system which is determined primarily by length and type of 
service. In addition, the Canadian Government has used a special scheme worked 
out by the Ministry of Labour to facilitate the release of men with special skill 
or experience at an earlier date than that to which their length or type of service 
would normally entitle them. An Industrial Selection _ Release Board was 
set up for this purpose by an Order in Council of 24 May 1945*, and the Board 
established industrial selection and release committees in various parts of the 
country. There was a particular need to speed the release of men in the building 
trades, in railway maintenance, in food preserving, and in the wood and textile 
industries; and a plan to release Army and Air Force men and place them on 
extended leave was introduced.* A Government Services Selection and Release 
Committee was set up to make recommendations to the Industrial Selection and 
Release Board when a priority discharge is sought for the pu of employment 
in the service of the "cer er of Canada.‘ Agricultural labour survey com- 
mittees, under the sponsorship of the Agricultural Employment Division of the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa, are responsible for dealing with the release of 
farm workers.® 


Relaxation of Employment Controls. 


At the end of 1945, the permit system in effect under the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations was abandoned, and restrictions on advertising for 
work or for workers were removed. To make efficient employment service opera- 
tion possible during the transition, however, a reporting system was retained, 
according to which (a) employers are required to notify the national employment 
office of all vacancies in their establishments; (b) employers are required to report 
to their nearest national employment office all additions to their staffs; (c) un- 
employed workers seeking employment are required to register with the national 
employment office; and (d) a person terminating employment, either employer 
or employee, is required to give seven days’ notice.® 

At about the same time, the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel an- 
nounced the abandonment of the permit system (which had applied to the en- 
gagement of technical personnel since 1942) and the substitution of a system of 
recording vacancies and engagements.’ 


National Employment Service. 


The Dominion’s employment service, established on a national basis in 1940 
with the passage of the Caneuptepenent Insurance Act, has been renamed the 
National Employment Service. Since the end of the war, particular efforts have 
been made to improve its peacetime services to employers and workers and to 
strengthen its structure and administration. During the year 1945, the National 
Employment Service offices reported 2,241,248 vacancies, 2,516,984 applications 
for work, and 1,493,581 placements. The total number of placements is a re- 


1 Dominion Bureau or Sratistics, LaBour Force Survey: Labour Force Bulletin, No. | 
(Ottawa, Jan. 1946). 

? P.C. 3683 (Canadian War Orders and Regulations, 4 June 1945, p. 454). 

* Labour Gasette, Sept. toes. fe. 1278-1279. 

4 P.C. 4644 (Canadian War Orders and Regulations, 9 July 1945, p. 653). 

* DEPARTMENT OF LaBOuR: News Release No. 1331, 2 Oct. 1945. 

* Order in Council of 21 Dec. 1945 (P.C. 7430), amending the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations (P.C. 2796, 24 Apr. 1945). Labour Gazette, Jan. 1946, p. 7. 

* Labour Gasetie, Feb. 1946, pp. 133-134. 
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duction of 14.2 per cent. compared with the year 1944. The year 1943 was the 
peak year for placements, 1,944,026 having been made.* 


Vocational Training. 


The vocational training programme’ has been given a large part in employ- 
ment reorganisation policy in the transition period. In December 1945, the 
Minister of Labour stated that the scheme was helping to overcome the shortage 
of skilled men in certain essential industries. ‘Until quite recently’, he said, 
“it has been very difficult to interest men in training plans because work at good 
rates, without any particular training, was easy to obtain. The situation, however, 
has since changed and candidates are now coming forward and vocational training 
classes are being organised as rapidly as possible. Already there are 12,641 in 
training in Canada.”* The Minister of Veterans Affairs, reviewing rehabilitation 
progress, stated that, at the end of 1945, 16,457 veterans had taken advantage 
of the vocational training scheme.* 

The national Vocational Training Advisory Council met in January 1946 to 
discuss questions relating to the training of veterans and displaced war workers. 
The Director of Vocational Training of the Department of Labour noted “radical 
changes”’ in the content of training following the end of the war, including a dis- 
continuance of all projects for training tradesmen for the forces and for war in- 
dustry. Accommodation in training schools and centres was already hard to 
provide, and overcrowding was sure to prove detrimental to the quality of the 
training. Some difficulty had been met in preventing too many veterans from 
seeking training in certain occupations while other lines of work with greater 
employment opportunities were Gales neglected. The chief reason for the large 


increase in the numbers applying for vocational training was the dislocation of 
industry caused by the cancellation of war contracts, as well as the usual 
seasonal unemployment. He agreed that in the case of a few specialised occupa- 
tions, vocational training facilities were not fully adequate, but in others, as for 
example, the building trades, the total capacity was not nearly filled. However, 
it had not been possible to secure sufficient buildings and equipment to meet all 
requirements. He suggested that one of the difficulties in the matter of training 


on the job lay in the tendency of the counselling services, often before discharge, 
to encourage too many veterans to ask for training.® 

The training of ex-service women was discussed at a Conference of Women 
Supervisors of Canadian Vocational Training held on 11-13 February 1946. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour, expressed the opinion that a very large number 
of employers would take advantage of the training-on-the-job plan, whereby 
women could be taken directly into their employ and given a course of instruction 
pertaining directly to the employment in which they were engaged. There has 
been a strong demand from ex-service women for further training and recognition 
in the field of practical nursing. On the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Veterans’ Qualifications (the Bovey Commission), the different provincial 
registered nurses’ associations have submitted courses for training and indicated 
their support for the licensing and registration of practical nurses. Some pro- 
vinces have already set up basic training schools under the Canadian Vocational 
Training plan with the approval and advice of the associations concerned, and 
Manitoba has passed a Practica! Nursing Act which provides for the licensing and 
registration of graduates.® 


Apprenticeship. 

A meeting of provincial directors of apprenticeship was held in Ottawa in 
November 1945 to try to promote greater uniformity in apprenticeship training 
throughout the Dominion and to provide for greater uniformity of treatment of 
veterans entering apprenticeship trades. 

It was decided to recommend an increase in the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men in specified trades, especially those relating to building and construction. 





1 Ibid., p. 230. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 74. 
* Labour Gazette, Dec. 1945, p. 1749. 
‘ He noted that at the end of the 1914-1918 War only disabled veterans or those who enlisted 
as minors had been eligible for training; as a result, during the depression there had been heavy 
unemployment among veterans who had no skills (idem, Feb. 1946, p. 160). 
5 Idem, Feb. 1946, p. 192. 
eaten or LaBour: News Release No. 1511, 14 Feb. 1946; Labour Gazette, Feb. 1946, 
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This would increase the number of veterans able to be trained as part of the re- 
habilitation programme. Already several of the provinces have granted credits 
to veterans in certain trades thus shortening their training period. It was recom- 
mended that the ratio should be set for provinces rather than for individual em- 
loyers. 

. With respect to standards of attainment and trade tests, it was felt that at 
present only the basic subjects of training could be standardised. This was owing 
to the fact that the type of work performed by the apprentice depends almost 
entirely on the contracts which the employer has been called upon to fill. This 
difficulty would of course disappear in time, as ultimately all branches of work in 
the trade would eventually be mastered by the trainee. Certificates of attainment 
would be issued to trainees upon completion of their training, and might ulti- 
mately supersede those given under the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. Evalua- 
tion of credits would be determined on an individual basis by representatives of 
the trade concerned, the Dominion Department of Labour to pay the costs for 
adequate trade tests on approval of the provincial standards recommended. Wage 
rates should be set as a percentage of the journeymen’s rate prevailing in the 
area, rather than fixed arbitrarily in cents per hour. 

The meeting unanimously endorsed the necessity for regular periods of class 
instruction, in addition to the normal training on the job. This would aid in re- 
ducing the length of apprenticeship in some trades. At present this differs greatly 
from province to province. 

Consideration was given to the recommendations on apprenticeship of the 
Royal Commission on Veterans’ Qualifications. It was hoped to implement, as 
far as possible at this time, the recommendations of the Commission in regard to 
the establishment of trade standards, the designation of more apprenticeship 
trades, the standardisation of trade tests, and accelerated training.' 


Vocational Guidance. 


In October 1944, authority was granted for the establishment of a training 
school for rehabilitation counsellors, as the lack of trained personnel to provide 
skilled vocational advice to returned service personnel had become a serious 

roblem. Candidates for the course were selected from the three services, the 

epartment of Veterans Affairs, and the Department of Labour. Over 1,200 
candidates were trained during the year this schoo! existed, and an additional 
700 army officers were trained overseas. The school has now been discontinued, 
but a series of miniature courses is being carried on in the Department of Veterans 
Affairs under the supervision of specially trained instructors.? Counselling work 
is given emphasis in the rehabilitation programme and is considered as a con- 
tinuing process, beginning before discharge and going on through initial and final 
readjustment in civil life. There are five main types of counsellors, corresponding 
to the main processes of any veteran’s discharge and re-employment, the first 
type being the service counsellor in the repatriation or discharge depot and the 
last the veterans’ counsellor of the National Employment Service office.* 

In January 1946, a national Council for Youth uidance and Placement was 


set up in Ottawa. Its aim is to promote wider co-operation between the educa- 
tional guidance given by schools and the juvenile occupational guidance and 
placement activities of the National Employment Service. The Council was 
organised to facilitate the exchange of information between all the various youth- 
serving organisations and the National Employment Service.‘ 


Report of the Canadian Youth Commission. 


The first of a series of reports to be issued by the Canadian Youth Commission, 
entitled Youth and Jobs in Canada, deals with the views of youth, the conditions 
of full employment for all workers, and supplementary measures needed for 
assisting youth. The recommendations of the Commission, incorporated in Part 
VI of the report, include: (a) laws to require longer school attendance and to fix 
a higher minimum age for employment; (5) the enactment of uniform legislation 
in all provinces along the lines of the Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference; (c) the fixing of 18 years as the minimum age for admission 
to dangerous occupations, and 17 for selling newspapers and other articles in the 


1 Labour Gazette, Jan. 1946, p. 61. 
2 Idem, Feb. 1946, p. 161. 

3 Idem, Jan. 1946, p. 21. 

4 Idem, Feb. 1946, p. 137. 
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streets or public places; (d) the application of the 1921 international labour 
Convention prohibiting the employment of children under 14 years of age in 
agriculture, but with 15 years of age as the minimum; (e) the regulation of the 
pry apres of school children; (f) greater emphasis on apprenticeship (and steps 
to bring apprenticeship into conformity with existing conditions in modern in- 
dustry) and on learnership for young persons, and the development of youth work 
programmes; and (g) the maintenance and expansion of the co-operative Domi- 
nion-provincial youth training schemes, and more full use of the National Em- 
ployment Service facilities, which the Commission considers should be better 
adapted to the needs of young persons. 


The Home Aide Service. 


A special committee was appointed by the Labour Department in October 
1945 to promote a national plan of household employment. The chairman is the 
Associate Director of National Selective Service, and the committee includes 
representatives of Canadian Vocational Training and of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The setting up of a Home Aide Service is the outcome of 
a survey of opportunities for pre-employment vocational training for women 
which had been carried out by the women’s divisions of the National Employ- 
ment Service, and which had shown that more calls were received from employers 
for household workers than for women in other fields of employment. 

Brief training courses for the Home Aide Service will be arranged through the 
regional director of Canadian Vocational Training or, in some cases, by the 
women’s supervisor of the local employment office. Local advisory committees 
of women connected with social service and related organisations will assist the 
women’s branch of the National Employment Service. Conditions in each locality 
will be constantly reviewed and improvements recommended with the object of 
making conditions in domestic occupations more nearly comparable with those 
obtaining in industry. The courses which applicants for the Home Aide Service 
will be required to attend will stress employer-employee relations, attitude 
towards work, personal cleanliness and deportment, planning of schedules and 
how to obtain additional information in regard to household work and cooking. 
After a month’s satisfactory employment the applicant is classified as a home aide 
by the Employment Service. 

The Home Aide Service is designed to meet the needs of women who do not 
require or cannot afford full-time service and of workers who prefer short em- 
ployment periods. Accordingly, the time for employment is divided into three 
four-hour periods: 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., 3.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m., and 8 p.m. to 12 p.m. 

Basic wages are determined by local conditions. In Toronto and Montreal, 
the wage rate for day work has been set at 40 cents an hour, which compares 
favourably with rates paid in peacetime factory work, stores and restaurants. 
The employer is required to provide one meal during a four-hour period.* 


AMENDMENT OF THE UNITED STATES SERVICEMEN’S 
READJUSTMENT ACT 


By an Act approved by the President of the United States on 
28 December 1945, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944? 
was amended in several respects. The main changes are concerned 
with liberalising the provisions governing eligibility for education 
and training and loans to veterans. 


Veterans who wish to take courses of education and training may now start 
four years after the end of the war or their discharge, whichever is later; previous- 
ly, they had to start within two years. Asa corollary, the time within which the 
facilities may be utilised was extended from seven to nine years after the termina- 
tion date of the war. Veterans no longer have to show that their education was 
interrupted by war service; the amending Act cuts out the previous limitation 
that they must be 25 years of age or less, which had been used asa criterion of the 





ese and Jobs in Canada. Report prepared for the Canadian Youth Commission (Toronto, 
? DEPARTMENT oF LaBouR: News Release No. 1349, 18 Oct. 1945. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 367. 
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interruption of education. The duration of training or education assisted under 
the Act may now be one year plus the time on active service, but not more than 
four years in all. Subsistence allowances are raised from $50 to $65 per month 
for veterans without dependants, and from $75 to $90 for those with dependants. 

Liberalising provisions affecting the education and training of veterans with 
service-caused disabilities are included in the amending law.! For such persons, 
courses of more than four years may be approved by the Administrator, and 
the time within which training may be furnished is extended from six to nine years 
from the end of the war. Monthly payments to service-disabled veterans during 
training and for two months thereafter are fixed at a minimum of $105 for a vete- 
ran without dependants, and $115 for a veteran with one dependant, plus $10 
for the first child, $7 for each additional child, and $15 for a dependent parent. 

The amending Act authorises short intensive courses of education and train- 
ing furnished under contract in approved institutions, subject to a $500 limitation 
on payments for such instruction from public funds. 

The Act also makes substantial changes in the guarantee by the Veterans 
Administration of loans to veterans for homes, farms and business purposes.* 


RE-EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OF Ex-VOLUNTEERS 
IN SouTH AFRICA 


A detailed account of the activities of the South African Direc- 
torate of Demobilisation is provided in the first annual report of 
the Directorate, submitted to the Minister of Welfare and Demobi- 
lisation in May 1945.* Partsof-the report of special interest from an 
employment and training standpoint are noted Briefly below. 


~~ 


Co-ordination of Employment. see 


The Liaison and Reinstatement Wing of the Directoraté ittcludesa Co-ordina- 
tion of Employment (non-Government) Section, the chief functions of which 
are to investigate non-public employment opportunities for war veterans and, 
working in close collaboration with the Department of Laboiir and other sections 
of the Directorate, to ensure that the fullest opportunitics'for such employment 
are made available to returned service men. Questionnaires were sent to industry 
on its labour requirements and to the troops on their qualifications and post-war 
employment plans.‘ Advisory committees on the employment and training of 
ex-volunteers have been set up for industry, commercc, and the professions. 

The function of the Co-ordination of Employment (Government) Section is 
to widen employment opportunities for ex-volunteers in Government employ- 
ment. Action has been taken to ensure, as far as reasonable and practicable, that 
ex-Government servants and new entrants to public employment suffer -me dis- 
advantage in their civil employment by having been absent on military sé?vice. 
Preference is provided to ex-volunteers seeking Government employmérit by a 
Prime Minister’s Circular, No. 20 of 1944, containing general directivé’'t6 Minis- 
ters in respect of employment in their departments. Thus, except in cases where a 
recommendation from the Public Service Commission before making an appoint- 
ment is required, no person other than an ex-volunteer, should be appointed to 
any post, whether permanent or temporary, except on a certificate furnished 
by the Department of Labour to the effect that no suitable ex-volunteer is avai- 
lable. The personal approval of the Minister concerned is also necessary. The 
Secretary of Labour must be notified in good time of the details of all posts which 
departments intend filling (where applications are called for by advertisement he 
should also be notified) so that all dispersal depots may be circularised, and 
sufficient time may be allowed to ex-volunteers to submit applications. In order 
that the Government may be kept informed as to the development of its policy, 
a quarterly return should be rendered by each department to the Public Service 


1 The vocational rehabilitation of service-disabled veterans is dealt with under Public Law 16 
of 1943 (ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 648), amended by the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act, and further amended 5 2 the 1945 Act, described above. 

2 Public Law No. 268 (79th Congress, Ist Session); Veterans Administeation Circular, No. 10, 
31 Dec. 1945; Monthly Review, Apr. 1946. oa 

* Union of South Africa. First Annual Report of the Directorate of Demobilisation, 1 April 1944 
to 31 March 1945 (Pretoria, 1945). 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p)780. 
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Commission. A further circular, No. 32 of 1944, provides for the extension of 
this preference to Coloured ex-volunteers who are candidates for posts in which 
Coloured men are normally employed. 

Special provisions for the cpiwanet of ex-volunteers have been made in 
respect of public employment on the building of Government and provincial 
buildings, in provincial administrations, in education, etc. 


Vocational Training, Retraining and Education. 


This Section of the Directorate is concerned with the development of detailed 
schemes for training, retraining, and continuing the education of veterans. Among 
other things, it collects information about the training needed to enter the various 
occupations and has compiled a chart showing the relationship between military 
and civilian training so as to make the fullest use of ex-volunteers’ army training 
in preparing them ler civilian jobs. Training is given through existing facilities 
provided by universities, technical colleges, and Government, Government- 
aided and other approved educational associations. The general conditions 
which apply are: 


(a) Volunteers who can return to their pre-enlistment employment but who 
have lost touch with their trade or profession through being on military service 
will be eligible for refresher courses. Provision is made for ex-volunteers rein- 
stated in their pre-war employment to apply for refresher courses or retraining. 

(b) Ex-volunteers who are fit, but unwilling, to return to their pre-war em- 
ployment will not be given vocational training to change their occupations, 
except under:special conditions. 

(c) Ex-volunteers who enlisted from school or university, had not previously 
been in employment, and have only general educational qualifications, are assisted 
to undergo voca:ional training or education whether or not they acquired tech- 
nical skill during their military service. 

(d) Those who enlisted because they were unemployed, have no occupational 
qualifications, acquired none while on service, but have made a good adjustment 
to service conditieiis, are also assisted. 

(e) Ex-volunteers with less than six months’ service are not assisted unless 
they have served outside the Union or such assistance is considered justified. 

(f) Ex-volunteér« discharged “without benefits” are, only in exceptional 
circumstances, eligible for vocational training.“ ~ 

(g) No age limit is prescribed, but training is confined to ex-volunteers who, 
in the opinion of the Directorate, will benefit by it and who are otherwise eligible. 


Financial assistance may be provided, as necessary, during training or further 
education. 

An advisory committee on vocational training for ex-volunteers was set up 
in April 1944, and has been divided into a number of subcommittees dealing 
respectively with training for the professions, training for building and allied 
industries, training for engineering and allied industries, private educational 
institutions, aptitude testing, the training of teachers, and the training of ex-service 
women. 


Vocational Guidance. 


The Vocational Guidance Section of the Directorate, established in October 
1944, is responsible, through its vocational guidance officers, for furnishing vo- 
lunteers, ex-volunteers and discharged soldiers’ and demobilisation committees 
with up-to-date information on available employment facilities for training 
and education and the provisions for financial assistance. It works in close 
coniact with the Employment Sections and the Vocational Training Section of the 
Directorate. 

Vocational guidance officers, who were to be specially selected and trained to 
carry out the functions of the Section, were to be stationed at all dispersal depots 
in the Union and at suitable assembly points overseas. A handy reference 
book for their use, and containing the latest and fullest information about every 
type of occupation in the professions, commerce, trade and industry has been 
compiled; it provides the following basic information about every occupation: 
(a) standard of education required; (b) period of articles or appyenticeship; 
(c) examinations, if any, ‘v be taken; (d) channels through which instruction may 
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be taken; (e) rates of pay while under training; and (f) rates of pay on qualifica- 
tion. In order to obtain this information, numerous visits were paid to factories 
and establishments in all spheres of employment, and constant liaison is main- 
tained with employers’ and employees’ organisations and the relative Government 


and provincial departments. 


Readjustment. 


The Readjustment Services Section is responsible for administering measures 
for disabled volunteers in need of special assistance in order to return satisfactorily 
to civil life and employment. The National Readjustment Committee for Dis- 
abled Soldiers (which replaced the National Readjustment Board when the work 
of the latter was integrated with the Directorate of Demobilisation) is made up 
of the Secretary for Social Welfare (Chairman), the Under-Secretary for Labour, 
the Commissioner of Pensions, the Director-General of Medical Services, the 
Secretary for Education, and the Commissioner for Mental Hygiene. 

Only a minority of the disabled volunteers need special help; it is estimated 
that at least 80 per cent. return to their former life and work without special help 
and in spite of their disabilities. The special measures for the remainder are open 
to all ex-volunteers whether or not their disabilities are due to war service. The 
primary aim is to return a disabled service-man to employment in the ordinary 
employment market wherever possible, and extensive use is therefore made of the 
placement machinery and other facilities of the Department of Labour and such 
schemes for ex-volunteers as the land settlement scheme when it becomes opera- 
tive.! For the remainder,those who cannot be resettled under ordinary conditions 
because of the severity of their handicaps, special measures of assistance are 
available, covering: (a) vocational training; (b) settlements for the unfit and the 
semi-fit under the Department of Social Welfare; (c) a production corps for the 
unstable and irresponsible; (d) special training and employment for the blind; 
(e) community centres for epileptics and tuberculotics; (f) provincial chronic 
sick homes for the chronically sick; (g) homes for European disabled volunteers; 
(hk) war veterans’ pensions; and (i) sheltered employment projects. 

The National Board for Sheltered Employment, appointed in October 1944, 
proposes to institute sheltered employment projects in all centres where there 
is a demand for them. The ex-volunteers will be paid the wages applicable to 
similar work on the ordinary labour market, and it is hoped that through such 
employment the need for war veterans’ pensions will be substantially reduced. 
In principle the Board has already approved four projects:a community centre 
for European tubercular ex-volunteers, conducted the Transvaal Branch of 
the South African Red Cross Society; and three sheltered employment projects 
(in Cape Town for European and Coloured ex-volunteers, in Johannesburg and 
Pietermaritzburg for Europeans), to be conducted by the local branches of the 
Ex-Servicemen’s Industries organisation. The Board had previously approved 
of a scheme to provide for 60 additional European epileptics under the aegis of 
the Rand Epileptic Employment Association, and negotiations are at present 
being conducted with the Red Cross to establish a community centre for Coloured 
tuberculotics at Kimberley. 


A New ZEALAND EMPLOYMENT AcT 


An Act to establish a National Employment Service for the 
purpose of promoting and maintaining full employment, No. 9 
of 1945, was adopted in New Zealand on 12 November 1945. 


_ The National Employment Service is set up as a department of State under a 
Minister of Employment, who is responsible for the administration of the Act, 
and a Director of Employment, who is the administrative head of the depart- 
ment. 

The principal function of the National Employment Service is ‘‘to promote 
and maintain full employment at all times’, and for this purpose, to: 


(a) Provide a complete employment service for the purpose of placing 
workers in employment, assisting employers to secure labour, assisting em- 
ploycrs to provide employment, assisting persons in all sections of the commu- 


1 The proposals for land settlement measures for ex-volunteers are included in the report. 
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nity to find better or more suitable employment (whether in professional, 
technical, supervisory, or any other capacities), and assisting persons who re- 

uire occupational readjustment or training or other assistance to enable 
them to continue or resume full-time employment; 

(b) Make surveys and forecasts of the classes of employment from time to 
time required or available or likely to be required or available, whether in 
industry or otherwise, and do all things deemed necessary or expedient for 
the purpose of placing suitable and qualified persons in such employment 
on a voluntary basis; 

(c) Generally do all things deemed necessary or expedient for the purpose 
of promoting and maintaining full employment, whether by facilitating the 
better location or availability of employment in relation to the labour available 
or otherwise howsoever. 


The department is also authorised to establish, maintain, and operate hostels 
and other residential or boarding establishments for workers; and to provide a 
home-aid service, by making the services of workers employed in the department 
available for domestic and other work in cases of emergency and in other special 
circumstances. 

Advisory councils or committees may be appointed by the Minister to help 
in carrying out the provisions of the Act; and regulations, including measures 
for obtaining information required (e.g., in relation tothe demand for labour and 
movements of labour) may also be made to give full effect to the Act. 

At the end of each fiscal year, the Minister is required to submit to Parliament 
a report on operations under the Act.! 


RELAXATION OF EMPLOYMENT CONTROLS IN NEw ZEALAND 


The Minister of Industrial Man-power in New Zealand announ- 
ced on 30 January 1946 that, with the exception of coal mining, 
dairies, freezing works, hospitals, prisons, sawmills, and tramways, 
and certain industries subsidiary to these, all the declarations 
relating to essential work and the controls of employment conse- 
quent upon them were to be revoked from 31 January. 


The Minister noted that the policy was to relax manpower controls as soon 
as practicable, having regard to the necessity to maintain production and services 
during the period of demobilisation, and that, as the result of continuous reviews 
of the situation, progressive relaxations had been made since the end of the war. 
The declarations revoked from 31 January are estimated to affect some 8,085 
undertakings and some 96,500 workers.? 


RELAXATION OF EMPLOYMENT CONTROLS IN AUSTRALIA 


On 11 October 1945, the Minister for Labour of the Common- 
wealth of Australia announced that, as the result of consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ representatives, the undertakings 
still protected under the Man Power Regulations, numbering 
about 11,000 would forthwith cease to be protected. The effect 
is to release employers and workers from the need to obtain per- 
mission in respect of employment terminations. This decision was 
formally approved by the Cabinet on 30 October 1945. 


Because of the persisting shortage of labour, however, it was decided to retain, 
for a limited period, some measure of control over the engagement of labour for 
work of low priority so as to facilitate the expansion of the labour force of vital 
industries and services. Employers in non-essential work therefore have to apply 
for permits before employing any new workers. 





' The Employment Act, 1945. 
* New Z 7H 


nd Herald, 31 Jan. 1946; New Zealand Gasetie, No. 5,31 Jan. 1946; The Standard, 
7 Feb. 1946. 
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The provisions of the Man Power Regulations requiring persons to register 

and to possess identity cards have been repealed. In announcing this, the Prime 

Minister stated that the scheme “‘constituted an important piece of machinery 
” 1 


in connection with the mobilisation of man and woman power during the war’’. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
THE OPERATION OF THE 1944 AcT 


A number of steps have been taken in Great Britain to put into 
effect the provisions of the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
1944.2 The process of registration is well under way, and the quota 
scheme has been worked out and became operative on 1 March 1946. 


Registration of Disabled Persons. 


Registration of disabled persons, which entitles the persons registered to certain 
benefits under the Act, began on 25 September 1945. By 21 January 1946, 200,108 
persons were registered. Of these, 94,818 were disabled during service with the 
armed forces (either in the 1914-1918 or the 1939-1945 war), 2,238 were other 
war casualties, 33,948 were disabled through industrial accidents and diseases 
and 48,200 through other accidents and diseases, and 20,904 were disabled from 
birth or childhood. So far as the nature of the disablement is concerned, the 
classification used was recommended by the Medical Research Council. The 
disablements are divided into 15 major categories, as follows (the total number of 
persons in each category in January 1946 are shown in parenthesis) : amputations 
(24,670); arthritis and rheumatism (6,455); congenital malformations (2,985); 
diseases of digestive system (11,040); diseases of heart, etc. (8,755); diseases of 
the lungs (16,180); ear defects (11,513); eye defects (14,810); injuries of head, 
face, neck, thorax, abdomen, pelvis, and trunk (12,681); injuries and diseases of 
lower limb (28,980); injuries and diseases of upper limb (21,316); injuries and 
diseases of spine (5,823); nervous and mental disorders (15,714); tuberculosis 
(7,729); other diseases and disabilities (11,457). 

Of the total number of registered disabled persons in January, 39,939 were 
unemployed; of these, 32,179 were reported to be suitable for ordinary employ- 
ment and 7,760 to require employment under special conditions. 

The progress of registration has been slow. This is attributed in part to the 
fact that no importance was attached to registration by many disabled persons 
already in employment since they would not benefit until the quota scheme was 
started, and in part to a reluctance among disabled persons to apply for regis- 
tration through a fear that their position might be prejudiced thereby. To meet 
these difficulties, the Ministry i lai. in co-operation with employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, has launched a vigorous campaign of education and per- 
suasion, aimed at clarifying the purposes, methods, and advantages of registration 
under the Act.’ 

The procedure for registration was laid down in the Disabled Persons (Regis- 
tration) Regulations, 1945, dated 14 July 1945. These regulations state the con- 
ditions of registration and provide for the issue of registration certificates. The 
certificates will constitute proof that the persons holding them are duly registered 
as disabled persons and are thus eligible for the benefit provided under the Act.‘ 


Introduction of the Quota Scheme. 

On 13 December 1945, the Minister of Labour made an Order — the Disabled 
Persons (Standard Percentage) Order, 1945 — specifying a standard percentage 
of 2 per cent. for general application to all employments. kaoteree of 20 or more 
persons are thus required to give employment to persons registered as handi- 
capped by disablement to the number arrived at by applying this percentage to 
their total number of employees (with certain exceptions). On 18 December 





1 Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches of the Prime Minister, No. 108, 


Oct. - 20 Nov. 1945. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 98. 

3 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1946. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 18 Dec. 
5 


194 


‘ ‘Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945, No. 938. 
5 Idem, 1945, No. 1570. 
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1945, the Minister of Labour announced in the House of Commons that the scheme 
would start on 1 March 1946. He stated that the standard percentage was not 
likely to remain as low as 2 per cent. for many months, but would be increased 
as the number of persons registered as disabled under the Act increased.’ 

In February 1946, the Minister made a further Order specifying a special 
percentage of 0.1 per cent. for seagoing employees in the shipping and fishing in- 
dustries. This lower special percentage was fixed because of the small scope for 
onpionns disabled persons on board ship and the paramount considerations of 
safety. 


Scope and Administration. 


On 30 July 1945, the Disabled Persons (non-British Subjects) Regulations 
were made, in accordance with which the Act is made applicable to non-British 
subjects. Such persons must be for the time being within Great Britain and must 
satisfy the Minister that they have been engaged in war service totalling not less 
than twelve months or that the Act ought to apply to them taking account of the 
individual circumstances of their case, in particular, length of residence and occu- 
pation in Great Britain and date and cause of the disability.* 

In accordance with Regulations of the same date, the procedure was set forth 
for the district advisory committees and panels set up under the 1944 Act.* 

On 18 December 1945, the Disabled Persons (General) Regulations were 
issued. These Regulations cover the following matters: applications for reduction 
of the standard or any special percentage; applications to fix an over-all per- 
centage; permits to employ non-disabled persons in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act; counting part-time and mixed employments for the purpose of 
computing the disabled persons employed by any employer; and the records to 
be kept. The Schedule attached to the Regulations reproduces forms to be used 
for these purposes.® 


EMPLOYMENT FOR PNEUMOCONIOTICS IN SOUTH WALES 


In accordance with a decision of the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Minister of Labour, a Working Party was appointed 
to enquire into the provision of employment in South Wales for 
persons suspended from the mining industry because of silicosis 
and pneumoconiosis. In December 1945, a report was issued sum- 
marising the results of the enquiry and setting forth recommen- 
dations for action. 


Particular importance is attached to an early removal of pneumoconiosis 
suspects from the mines, since, provided this is done, the progress of the disease 
(which is now accepted as a stage along the road to silicosis) is halted. The war 
has shown, however, that men in the early stages of either silicosis or pneumo- 
coniosis are not substantially below standard in their ability to work or to main- 
tain good timekeeping. Large numbers were successfully employed under ordinary 
conditions in Government-owned war factories. The problem is essentially one 
of providing them with employment in which their handicap does not constitute 
a disability. 

The vast majority of those affected by either disease are capable of work in 
light industry which does not involve dust or fumes or require heavy lifting or 
long daily travelling (7.e., over 8 miles); the remainder require sheltered employ- 
ment under special conditions. 

So far as those in the first category are concerned, the Working Party considers 
that they can and should be employed by ordinary light industry under normal 
industrial conditions and that they need not and should not be employed in 
special or subsidised State enterprises. Those in the second category are the 
concern of the Disabled Persons Employment Corporation, which plans the 
establishment of small centres in a number of different localities. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 18 Dec. 1945. 

? Ministry oF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Press Release No. 10, 19 Feb. 1946. 

* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945, No. 940. These Regulations revoke and re-enact with modi- 
fications the Disabled Persons (non-British Subjects) Regulations, 1944. 

4 Idem, 1945, No. 939. 

"Idem, 1945, No. 1558. 
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If full employment could be ensured in the areas concerned, the pneumoco- 
niotics would be absorbed without difficulty. But some of the areas most seriously 
affected by the diseases are areas in which, even with the aid of the Distribution 
of Industry Act", it is difficult to obtain new industries. Even where certain in- 
dustries move into centres with large numbers of miners no longer working at 
mining, employers tend to hire wholly fit rather than slightly unfit workers and 
cheaper female rather than male labour. 

Under the circumstances, the report makes the following proposals for action: 


(a) A smal] number of factory premises should be built by the Government 
throughout South Wales and Monmouthshire by the Trading Estate Company 
Ltd., immediately, in advance of demand from tenants, in selected areas con- 
taining large numbers of disabled unemployed. 

(6) The occupation of these special factories should carry with it an obligation 
to employ a minimum percentage of “‘disabled persons’’, as defined by the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944. 

(c) For these special factories this minimum percentage should be high and 
should not be variable by bargaining between the prospective tenant and the 
Board — Tentatively, a minimum of 50 per cent. of the total employed is 
suggested. 

(d) By way of recompense for acceptance of the obligation, the rent which 
would normally be chargeable for these factories should be reduced by a per- 
centage which, again tentatively, is put at 50 per cent. 

(e) The Board of Trade, in future negotiations with firms leasing any Govern- 
ment-owned factory in the South Wales Development Area other than these 
special factories, should be empowered to adjust the rent by a variable percentage 
in return for an undertaking by the tenant to employ disabled persons.” 


Conpitions oF HospiraL PERSONNEL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Considerable attention is being given in Great Britain to the 
conditions of hospital personnel (nurses and hospital domestic 


workers) in view of the continued acute shortage of staff in this 
field. In order to control the distribution of available labour, to 
encourage recruitment, and to facilitate training, various arrange- 
ments have been made which are, in part, a continuation of war- 
time measures, and which include the recent adoption of two new 
codes of working conditions. Particulars are given below. 


Causes and Extent of Shortage. 


Although the rate of recruitment of hospital nurses as well as hospital domestic 
staff has actually increased for many years, various causes have contributed to 
the present shortage of hospital workers, namely, the development of new forms 
of health service, the increased birth rate, and the demands for nurses in other fields 
(e.g., nursing in industry and schools, in the armed forces, and to meet civilian 
needs in Europe, in the colonies, and elsewhere). Moreover, many nurses and 
other hospital workers who came out of retirement or postponed their retirement 
during the war emergcncy are seeking now to retire; others who left their voca- 
tions to take up hospital work temporarily are now anxious to return to their 
peacetime occupations. 

It is estimated that the present nursing services of the country would require 
a total number of 240,000 nurses and midwives, and that there are now more 
than 30,000 notified vacancies for nurses and midwives, as well as 12,000 imme- 
diate vacancies, mainly for women, in domestic and other work in hospitals.* 


Employment Controls, Redistribution and Recruitment. 


Although the controls on women’s employment have been rey relaxed 
since the end of the war, the engagement of female nurses and midwives up to 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 382. 

2 BoarpD or TRADE: Provision of Employment in South Wales for Persons Suspended from the 
Mining Industry on Account of Silicosis and Pneumoconiosis. Cmd. 6719 (London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1945). 

3 Staffing the Hospitals, An Urgent National Need, issued jointly by the Minister of Health, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and the Minister of Labour and National Service (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1945), pp. 3-4. 
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the age of 40 years and of male nurses up to 50 years will remain subject to control 
for the first six months of 1946.! 

In 1944, the Government, on the advice of the National Advisory Council for 
the Recruitment and Distribution of Nurses and Midwives, had decided that all 
nurses after admission to the General State Register would be held to be available 
for allocation to further training or employment up to a period of one year in 
one of the fields of nursing work experiencing special shortage, provided their 
training hospital was not held to require their services for a period having regard 
to its own staffing position and any special features it possessed. In view of the 
grave shortage of trained nurses, these measures have been continued and to 
some extent made more stringent. Thus nurses who have acquired previous 
experience in these special fields either before or during their training for State 
registration are not exempt, as hitherto, from the requirement to give a year of 
special service to the State after qualification.? 

Special arrangements have been made to release from the auxiliary forces 
women with nursing training and experience or willing to engage in nursing work 
or hospital domestic work.* Moreover, suitable men and women who leave the 
forces or other forms of national service are encouraged to take up nursing work, 
and a scheme providing for special allowances has been introduced for men and 
women who train as nurses.‘ 

The Roll of Assistant Nurses provided for in the Nurses Act, 19435, has now 
been established, and persons who can show that they have adequate knowledge 
and experience in the nursing of the sick and can produce evidence of g 
character are now admitted to the Roll without examination. Eventually, 
admission to the Roll will be conditional on training and the passing of a simple, 
mainly practical, examination. Training courses have now been introduced in a 
number of hospitals for assistant nurses; they are generally of two years’ duration 
and are mainly of a practical character.® 


Conditions of Work. 


The Government, in collaboration with representatives of all the organisations 
chiefly concerned — the employing bodies (both in local government and in the 
voluntary hospitals), the professional organisations, trade unions, and others — 
has surveyed the whole field of nursing conditions. On 10 December 1945 the 
Minister of Health announced that agreement had been reached on a number of 
points which were incorporated in two preliminary “‘Codes of working conditions”, 
dealing respectively with hospital nurses and midwives and with hospital domestic 


staffs.? 


Hospital nurses and midwives. As regards hours of duty, time off duty, 
holidays, sick leave, and salaries, the standards, according to the Code, should be 
those recommended by the Nurses’ and Midwives’ Salaries Committees for 
England and Wales and for Scotland respectively. Increased rates of pay for the 
various grades of nurses came into operation on 1 January 1946.° For England 
and Wales, the annual salary for staff nurses is £120 (formerly £100), rising by 
£10 (formerly £5) a year to £160 (formerly £140), with a £10 increment after 
five years’ service at £160, followed by another £10 increment after another five 
years; the value of emoluments is assessed at £100. The salary recommended for 
Scotland is £120, rising to £180 in the sixteenth year of service; emoluments are 
fixed at £100. As regards tuberculosis nurses in England and Wales, as well as 
in Scotland, the scales established in 1943 are increased by £10 throughout, and 
special service allowances will be payable for continuous service in pulmonary 
tuberculosis institutions. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 13 Dec. 1945, col. 617. 

2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1945, p. 196. 

* Members of the armed forces are released under class B out of their turn, on account of their 
belonging to certain occupations or of their being specialists which are urgently needed for re- 
construction work. 

4 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1945, p. 175. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 645. 

* Staffing the Hospitals, op. cit., p. 5. 

7 Ibid., pp. 10-17. 

_ ©The statement applies to all types of hospitals, including mental hospitals, maternity hos- 
Pitals, public assistance institutions, sanatoria, etc., and, with the necessary modifications, to male 
n 5 


* The Times, 17 and 27 Dec. 1945. For national scales of pay recommended in 1943 by the 
Nurses’ Salaries Committees, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 646. 
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Proposals for the improvement of existing schemes and for securing inter- 
changeability of superannuation rights, which would require legislation, are under 
consideration. 

The proposals relating to training include a recommendation in favour of 
preliminary training schools in which student nurses or pupil assistant nurses will 
undergo preliminary instruction prior to entry for training into the hospital 
wards. Hospital authorities should do all they can to encourage and assist the 
establishment of pre-nursing courses by local education authorities, and nurses 
undergoing training should be regarded primarily as students. 

It was also agreed that every hospital should have a nurses’ representative 
council, containing a balanced representation of the different grades of nursing 
staff, designed to deal with day-to-day problems, except matters which fall for 
negotiation between the organisations of employees and the employing bodies. 
No obstacle should be placed in the way of professional organisations and trade 
unions representing their members in negotiations with the governing body or 
authorities. 

Questions such as food, accommodation, discipline, recreation and social life, 
living out, and equipment of hospitals are also dealt with in the Code. 

In view of the present shortage of nurses, the Code urges encouragement of 
the employment of married women, including those who desire to live out, and 
of part-time nurses, and also of male nurses; it also proposes to encourage the 
— establishment of a grade of hospital workers who may be described as ward 
orderlies. 


Hospital domestic workers.' The Hetherington Committee’, which recom- 
mended in 1943 certain minimum standards of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment not covered by negotiated agreements, was a wartime body and not a 
standing organisation; its recommendations were therefore essentially of an in- 
terim nature. A fuller, more permanent, national machinery has now been pro- 
vided in the National Joint Council which has been established by the organisa- 
tions of employers and employees in England and Wales for the ordered regula- 
tion of terms and conditions of service for hospital domestic workers and such 
other non-nursing staff as may be brought within its scope.’ The establishment of 
similar negotiating machinery for Scotland is being considered. Pending the 
decisions of the new Council, hospitals are urged to conform to the conditions 
contained in the Code. 

All hospitals should have a definite scheme of health supervision for resident 
domestic staff, a general outline of which is given in the Code. Considerable 
attention is given to the question of food, accommodation, discipline, recreation 
— social life, and uniforms, as well as to methods of work and labour-saving 

evices. 

The control and supervision of domestic staff should, wherever the numbers 
justify it, be assigned to an officer who has specialised in this work and who should 
not, as a rule, be a trained nurse. 

It is recommended that staff committees should be set up in hospitals, along 
the lines of the nurses’ representative Councils, and that no obstacle should be 
placed in the way of trade unions representing their members in negotiations with 
the governing body or authority. 

With a view to putting domestic work on a comparable footing to other 
services, and, in particular, to offering attractions to young people, hospital 
domestic work should offer suitable training and prospects of advancement. 
Workers should have the opportunity of getting acquainted with the various 
phases of hospital domestic work and of taking up the work which most appeals 
to them. Possibilities for promotion and upgrading should be offered within the 
a or, in the case of small hospitals, by adequate arrangements with other 

ospitals. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service is prepared to co-operate in the 
organisation of training schemes in larger hospitals, particularly where such 
hospitals are ready to provide a training scheme for domestic staff for the smaller 
hospitals in the same area. The Ministry is also ready to give financial assistance 
in appropriate cases in connection with the training of persons released from war 
service. 





1 The statement applies to all types of hospitals, including mental — maternity hos- 


pitals, public assistance institutions, sanatoria, etc., and to all domestic st male and female. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 528. 
§ Minisiry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1945, p. 197. 
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LABOUR EXCHANGES IN TANGANYIKA 


The Government of Tanganyika has recently issued a general 
notice relating to the establishment of local labour exchanges. 


An experimental labour exchange was opened in Dar-es-Salaam on 2 July 
1945, to afford a means for skilled and semi-skilled Africans seeking work to get 
into touch with potential employers. The results of this experiment have been 
such as to justify the establishment of other similar labour exchanges to cover the 
whole Territory. 

A central bureau has been established in Dar-es-Salaz..:, and as trained staff 
becomes available, local exchanges will ultimately be set up at all the more im- 
portant district headquarters. In the first instance, however, the opening of 
these exchanges will normally be confined to those stations where there is a 
European officer, other than a district commissioner, to supervise their operations. 
Publicity will be given locally whenever an exchange is being opened in any dis- 
trict. 

Although intended employees’ qualifications cannot be guaranteed, every care 
will be taken and to this end, approval has been given to the introduction of 
“trades tests’’ for skilled and semi-skilled Africans under the newly formed 
Training Department.! 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTRATION IN CURACAO 


In the Netherlands dependency of Curacao, provision has been 
made requiring workers to hold work books and employers to keep 
registers of employment with a view to the organisation of the 
labour supply and the control of conditions of employment. The 
system is regulated by two Orders, one of 23 February 1945 and 
the other of 12 January 1946. 


The Orders apply to all gainfully employed workers who are Netherlanders 
or Netherlands subjects, whether or not resident in Curacao, in the service of 
private employers, or of the Government of Curacao or the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. It also applies to apprentices and trainees, even though not in receipt of 
wages. Exemptions include home workers, persons entering into work contracts 
who are thereby considered to be employers, heads of undertakings, wives and 
parents of the employer and his children living in his home and exclusively em- 
ployed in his service, seamen, soldiers, persons belonging to a religious order, and 
persons earning a yearly salary of 10,000 guilders or more. 

Workers covered by the Order are required to possess a work book. The work 
book contains particulars of the worker and his occupation or craft. Foreign 
workers may, on the request of the employer concerned, be exempted by yearly 
periods if they have already undertaken when abroad to work exclusively in the 
service of the employer. 

The work books are held by the employer during the period of service and 
are to be accessible to controlling officials. 

After the termination of the contract of service, any worker who does not 
enter into a new contract within one week is required to hand his work book to 
an administrative authority. 

No employer may enter in the work book information other than the date of 
entering or leaving his service, the occupation, functions, or craft of the worker 
and particulars of the occupation or undertaking of the employer. The employer, 
except in the case of domestic servants, is required to keep a register containing 
the same information concerning the worker as that contained in the work book, 
and also a statement of the wages agreed upon.” 








} General Notice No. 962 (Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 9 Nov. 1945, p. 274). 
* Publicatieblad (Willemstad), 1945, No. 106; 1946, No. 1. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


TwELFtH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Twelfth National Conference on Labor Legislation! in the 
United States, called by Mr. L. B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, met in Washington, D.C., on 5 and 6 December 1945. The 
Conference was composed of Governor’s representatives from 42 
States, as well as representatives from the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. As in other years, those present were mainly 
labour commissioners and representatives of organised labour. 
The Conference was preceded by a meeting of labour commissioners, 
lasting two days, the purpose of which was, in the words of the 
Secretary of Labor, ‘‘to discuss and to iron out differences in ad- 
ministrative details and procedures with a view to establishing 
—_— harmonious working relations between Federal and State 
staffs’. 


Opening Address. 


In his opening address, the Secretary of Labor pointed out that, from a period 
of over-employment where labour shortages forced deviations both above and 
below the base of labour law, the economy of the United States was moving 
swiftly into a period where labour law offered a bulwark against under-employ- 
ment. The outstanding war deviation below the base of labour law had been in 
respect of hours of work. In most States maximum hours laws for women and 
minors and Sunday rest laws had been relaxed where necessary to increase war 
output. Those concerned had taken care to see that wartime flexibility in the 
administration of hours standards had safeguarded basic labour laws and were 
now actively engaged in securing the prompt restoration of peacetime standards. 
Shorter hours were essential to the health and efficiency of workers after years of 
longer wartime work periods. They were also desirable in order to spread em- 
-ployment. It would be desirable to consider whether, in the light of wartime 
experience, hours could be still further shortened as compared with the pre-war 
period, in keeping with the heightened pace of post-war industry. 

Post-war conditions might also necessitate reconsideration of former peace- 
time standards in regard to minimum wage rates, equal pay for equal work. 
industrial safety practice, the employment of minors, and the treatment of 
migrant workers. 


Decisions of the Conference. 


The Conference set up committees to deal with the following subjects: child 
labour and youth employment; migratory labour and housing; unemployment 
<i and the Employment Service; State regulation of wages, hours, 
and home work; safety and health, and workmen’s compensation; and industrial 
relations. The reports of these various committees, as adopted by the Conference, 
contained a number of declarations or recommendations, the principal points of 
which are noted below. 

The Committee on Child Labor and Youth Employment commended the 
action taken by the International Labour Conference at its 27th Session (Paris, 
1945) in adopting a broad resolution on the protection of children and young 
workers, and pointed out that the recommendations of its report were in full 
— with the child labour recommendations of the International Labour Con- 
erence. 

The Committee on Migratory Labor and Housing recommended that the 
importation of foreign labour and the use of prisoners of war should be terminated 
as soon as practicable. No further importation of labour should be undertaken 
by the Federal Government except after consultation with the State labour 





1 For an account of the Eleventh Conference, see International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, 
Oct. 1945, p. 405. 
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department of any State involved regarding labour needs and supply, and the 
conditions under which such workers would be employed. 

The Conference called upon Congress immediately to enact legislation estab- 
lishing a uniform national unemployment insurance system as provided in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

On the ground that one of the greatest needs of the post-war period is a high 
level of purchasing power for all workers, the Committee on State Regulation of 
Wages, Hours, and Home Work recommended, for workers employed in inter- 
State industries in all States and territories, the. revision of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act to provide an immediate increase of existing minimum 
rates to 65 cents an hour, with a subsequent increase to 75 cents; it also recom- 
mended extension of coverage under the Act to include such workers as seamen 
and workers employed in the processing of farm products and of fish. The Com- 
mittee further urged all States to extend the benefits of adequate minimum wage 
rates to all workers employed in intra-State industry, and to raise the minimum 
as promptly as possible to not less than 65 cents an hour. State minimum wage 
laws should provide for a statutory minimum, with the possibility of raising rates 
through wage board action; for men to receive no less than the rates set for 
women and minors; for daily and weekly guaranteed minima rather than an 
hourly rate; and for higher rates for part-time and overtime work. 

With regard to hours of work, this Committee urged that measures that limit 
daily and weekly hours and that set working conditions standards should be re- 
established, and recommended a maximum 8-hour day and 45-hour week for 
women; and for all workers one day of rest in seven. In view of the need for ad- 
vancing industrial practices, it recommended universally a basic work week of 
30 hours with overtime rates for all work beyond 30 hours; and it recognised the 
necessity of adjusting wage rates under peacetime hours of work to assure the 
maintenance of take-home pay at the wartime hours of work. 

The Committee on Safety and Health called attention to the brief tenure and 
inadequate scale of remuneration of many State labour officials. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Industrial Relations the Con- 
ference reaffirmed its vigorous condemnation of State anti-labour laws and called 
for their repeal. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning the International Labour 
Organisation, submitted by this Committee, in which it recognised the importance 
of the principles set forth in the Constitution of the Organisation, and urged that 
every effort should be made to assist the Organisation in carrying out its aims 
and purposes. The resolution continues: 


That the Secretary of Labor be requested to send to the Governors of the 
several States those Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Organisation where the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to effectuate their purposes is limited or shared with the States. The 
Governors should be asked: (1) to refer them to their State legislatures for 
study and action in bringing their labour standards up to the world level; 
(2) to report such action to the Secretary of Labor for referral to the I.L.O. .. . 

That the delegates to this Conference give serious consideration to the 
labour standards recommended by the I.L.O. and whenever possible take 
— ~ » paeaenaee into their own practices the principles underlying those 
standards. 


New Wace-Price Pouicy In THE UNITED STATES 


On 14 February 1946 a new wage-price policy was announced 
by the President of the United States, when he issued Executive 
Order No. 6666 replacing the programme announced on 18 August 
1945*, under which the determination of wages was returned to free 
collective bargaining within the framework of the existing price 
level. While many wage adjustments had been made under this 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 247; Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 88. 
_ *U.S, [Derartmenr or Lapor, Division or Lasor STANDARDS: Bulletin No. 76 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., Jan. 1946). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 534. 
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policy, collective bargaining had failed, however, in many important 
cases, strikes had taken place, and production had fallen behind. 
The new policy restored Government control over wage increases 
and at the same time liberalised some of the criteria to be applied 
by the National Wage Stabilization Board in approving wage 
adjustments. 


Government control over wage increases is made effective by withdrawing the 
opportunity, as long as stabilisation laws remain in effect, of seeking price in- 
creases to offset wage adjustments which have not been approved in advance by 
the National Wage Stabilization Board. Under the policy enunciated in August 
1945 such unapproved wage and salary adjustments could serve as a basis for 
requesting price increases after the wage increase had been in effect for six months. 
The new Executive Order imposes additional control over wages in that the 
Stabilization Administrator may require approval of wage increases even if there 
is no question of price relief, provided such action is necessary to prevent wage 
or salary increases inconsistent with the purposes of the stabilisation laws. 

Under the policy established in August 1945, companies which had granted 
“approved” wage increases (i.e., wage increases approved by the National War 
Labor Board or, after 31 December 1945, its successor, the National Wage 
Stabilization Board) had to wait six months before seeking price adjustments, in 
the same manner as companies granting unapproved wage increases. The Presi- 
dent in his wage announcement said that the six-months’ delay had meant 
financial difficulties in many cases. Accordingly, the new Executive Order now 
allows, with respect to approved wage increases, any industry in a position of 
hardship as a result of approved wage adjustments to seek prompt price relief 
without having to wait for the six-month test period. An industry is to be con- 
sidered in hardship if, after taking the entire amount of such wage or salary in- 
crease into consideration, the Price Administrator finds that the industry's current 
ceiling prices will leave it in an over-all !oss position or in an earnings position 
requiring adjustment. In the interests of preventing inflation, the President said, 
such price relief must be conservative, but at the same time it must be sufficient 
to assure profitable operation in the test period to an industry not producing at 
low volume. Where practicable, price relief may be allowed to individual firms. 

The National Wage Stabilization Board is therefore authorised to approve 
any wage or salary increases found to be consistent with the general pattern of 
wage or salary adjustments established in the industry or local labour market 
area since 18 August 1945. In this way the programme takes into account the 
many wage agreements made after the end of the war. Where there is no such 
pattern, increases may be approved where they are found necessary to eliminate 
gross inequities as between related industries, plants or job classifications, to 
correct substandards of living, or to correct disparities between the increase in 
wage or salary rates since January 1941 and the increase in the cost of living 
between that date and September 1945. (The percentage increases in the cost of 
living for purposes of wage adjustment is deemed to be 33 per cent.') 

The Stabilization Administrator is also to determine those classes of increases 
which will not have unstabilising effects and which may be deemed approved 
without being considered by the wage or salary stabilisation agencies. Such 
increases will include those in which (1) the increase is t be of limited amount, or 
(2) a smal! number of employees will be involved, or (3) there will in all probability 
be no substantial effect upon price or rent ceilings or costs to the United States. 

The President anticipated that many of the increases coming within the pre- 
sent pattern of wage increases would not need individual approval and expressed 
his hope that free collective bargaining would be used to the fullest possible 
extent. At the same time he announced that he was re-establishing the Office of 
Economic Stabilization which had been abolished in September.? 

Indicative of the pattern of wage increases which have been granted in 
American industry since the end of the war is the agreement concluded in the 
steel industry in February 1946. The United Steel Workers of America (C.I.0.) 
signed an agreement affecting 125,000 workers with the United States Steel 
Corporation under which the steel workers were given an increase of 1814 cents 
an hour, equivalent to 174% per cent. The increase raises the basic labour rate 





1 Code of Federal Regulations, Title 32, Ch. XVIII, Part 4001, 5 Dec. 1945. 
2 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 9, No. 7, 18 Feb. 1946. 
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from 78 cents to 96% cents. At the same time an increase of $5 a ton was an- 
nounced in the price of steel.' 

The Stabilization Administrator on 21 February 1946 issued General Order 
No. 1 setting forth those classes of wage increases which might be considered to 
be pre-approved and containing a series of instructions designed to facilitate the 
transition to the new wage-price policy.” 


AMENDMENT OF WAGES AND SALARIES CONTROL IN CANADA 


The Canadian Minister of Labour announced on 31 January 
1946 the amendment of the Wartime Wages Control Order asa first 
step towards orderly return to the normal processes of collective 
bargaining and to provincial jurisdiction over wage matters. 
This amendment, together with a simultaneous amendment to 
the Salaries Control Order, gives added flexibility in the adjust- 
ment of wage and salary rates and working conditions, as long as price 
ceilings are not affected. On 30 June 1946 normal jurisdiction 
over minimum wage rates, hours of work, and vacations with 
pay is to be returned to the provinces. 


The Order in Council, P.C. 348 of 31 January 1946, amending the Wages 
Control Order repeals the provision which authorised a War Labour Board to 
approve an increase in wage rates only where a gross inequity or injustice existed, 
and substitutes new criteria for permitting increases. As from 15 February 1946 
the War Labour Board may direct an employer to increase wage rates where it is 
found that such rates are low in comparison with the rates generally prevailing 
for the same or comparable occupational classifications in the same or a compar- 
able locality. The Board may also authorise an employer to vary a rate on such 
other basis and to such extent as the Board considers reasonable and as is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of existing prices of the goods and services the em- 
ployer sells. 

Freedom to bargain collectively is restored on questions of vacations with 
pay, off-shift differential rates, hospital aid plans, pension plans, and group 
insurance plans. Such changes in conditions of employment, Lonever. will not 
justify an application for permission to increase the maximum price of goods and 
services. 

By Order in Council P.C. 349 of the same date, salary controls were modified 
on a basis similar to the change in wage control. Employers may be authorised 
to increase the rate of salary if it is unduly low in relation to a reasonable and 
proper rate, having regard to the salary rates payable to salaried officials for the 
same or substantially similar services in the same or similar businesses.* 


WaGE FIXING IN ARGENTINA 


An Argentine Legislative Decree No. 331302/45 of 20 December 
1945 established a new system for the fixing of wages and salaries. 
Instead of being determined by direct negotiation between the 
associations concerned, they will be fixed by an official body, in the 
constitution and administration of which legally recognised organi- 
sations will participate. The Decree makes a distinction between 
two minimum rates, the living wage and the basic wage; requires 
the employer to pay a supplementary annual wage, sets up a 
National Remuneration Institute entrusted with enforcing the 
provisions of the Decree; and provides for the payment of compen- 
sation to workers who are suspended or dismissed. 





1 New York Times, 16 Feb. 1946. 

2 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 9, No. 8, 25 Feb. 1946. 

3 DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: News Release, No. 1491, 31 Jan. 1946.; Statutory Orders and Regu- 
lations, 1946, Vol. 1, No. 6, 11 Feb. 1946, pp. 165-167. 
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As a transitional measure, until the new system becomes effec- 
tive, the Decree required employers to grant an immediate increase 
in wages and salaries, and employees to give up one monthly incre- 
ment to be used for the occupational, social and cultural work of 
the General Confederation of Commercial Employees and of the 
workers’ organisations. 














Scope. 


The provisions of the Legislative Decree apply to all wage earners and salaried 
employees in agricultural, mining, commercial, and industrial undertakings; only 
domestic workers and public employees are excepted. The term “‘wages’’ includes 
all remuneration paid in cash or in kind or as commission and any part of tra- 
velling allowances that is not actually spent for that purpose. 









National Remuneration Institute. 


The Institute is composed of a Managing Committee and a Technical Council. 
The Managing Committee operates under a chairman appointed by the Govern- 
ment and is composed of twelve members representing employers and workers, 
who are nominated by the most representative legally recognised occupational 
associations' and appointed by the Executive Power. The Labour Director of the 
National Secretariat of Labour and Welfare is ex officio a member of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Technical Council assists the Managing Committee in the administration 
of the Decree and must prepare the studies, enquiries and plans that are necessary. 
It is com of thirteen members: a doctor of economics as chairman, and three 
jurists, three public accountants, three engineers, and three medical practitioners, 
all appointed by the Executive Power. Of the twelve ordinary members, four — 
one for each group — will be nominated by employers’ associations and four by 
the most representative legally recognised workers’ associations. 


















The Living Wage. 


The living wage in each part of the country must be sufficient to provide each 
wage earner or salaried employee and his family with adequate food, a healthy 
dwelling, clothing, education for his children, medical care, insurance, moving 
expenses, holidays and recreation. All monthly wages and salaries, irrespective 
of the method of payment, must be sufficient to cover these needs. 

The Managing Committee of the Institute will fix the living wage alike for 
both sexes, but a lower rate may be fixed for apprentices and minors as well as 
for aged and infirm persons. 

The living wage will be periodically adjusted to fluctuations in the cost of 
living. For this purpose monthly indices must be worked out which take into 
account the elements covered by the living wage. When the cost of living in- 
creases or decreases by at least 10 per cent., the Managing Committee of the 
Institute must examine the situation with a view to adjusting the minimum. 
















Basic Wages. 


Basic wage rates will be fixed by the Managing Committee on the recom- 
mendation of wage committees. 


Rates. Basic wage rates may not be less than the living wage. In fixing them 
the following factors should be taken into consideration: the nature and risks of 
the work, the need to allow the worker and his family a standard of living in 
conformity with his technical training, the wages and salaries paid in similar occu- 
pations, local customs, the economic position and particular characteristics of 
the undertaking in question, and any other factors indicated by the studies and 
investigations of the Institute. 

The rates may be scaled down for rr and minors according to their 
age and training. They may be fixed by the time or the piece or on a mixed 
system. The special conditions or skills of certain groups of workers and the 
special nature of certain kinds of work should be taken into account. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, p. 677. 
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Wage commitiees. In each economic zone defined by the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Institute, wage committees will be set up for the different economic 
branches. The committees will be made up of equal numbers of representatives 
of employers, wage earners and salaried employees, appointed by the Managing 
Committee on the recommendation of recognised occupational organisations. 
If there are no such organisations in existence or if the existing organisations do 
not co-operate, the Committee, after consultation with the Secretariat of Labour, 
may designate the employers, salaried employees or wage earners it considers 
most representative of their groups. Each wage committee will be under the 
chairmanship of an official appointed by the Managing Committee. 

Each committee will submit to the Managing Committee proposals adopted 
by majority vote concerning basic wage rates in its economic branch. The chair- 
man has not the right to vote, but if a majority is not secured, he must submit a 
report to the Managing Committee setting forth the different opinions held by 
the wage committee and his own conclusions. 


Fixing of rates. The Managing Committee will fix the rates, taking into 
account the report submitted by the wage committee or its chairman, but will 
not be bound by their proposals. If local or regional conditions make this ne- 
cessary, it may establish different wage rates in different branches or even within 
a single branch. If the enforcement of these rates affects the economic or financial 
stability of an undertaking, the Managing Committee may reduce them tem- 
porarily but not to less than the living wage. 

Rates will be revised whenever the cost of living increases or decreases by at 
least 10 per cent. during a six-month period or when adjustment is applied for by 
recognised occupational associations because of special circumstances or a change 
in the conditions of the industrial commercial or economic activity in question. 

Basic wages may not be reduced by employment contracts or collective agree- 
ments; any contrary clause will be null and void. 


Supplementary Annual Wage. 


On 31 December each year every employer must pay his salaried employees 
and wage earners a supplementary annual wage equal to one twelfth of the total 


remuneration received by the person concerned in the course of the year. A 
worker who is Coca or terminates his employment of his own accord before 
the end of the year will receive the part of the supplementary wage that is due him 
in addition to his dismissal allowance. 

Employers will pay into the account of the Institute in the National Bank a 
sum equal to 5 per cent. of the total supplementary annual wages paid, 2 per cent. 
being deducted from the amounts payable to the workers. Two fifths of this fund 
are reserved for the work of the Institute; the remaining three fifths will be used 
by the Institute for social purposes such as providing workers and their families 
with travelling facilities, setting up and equipping holiday resorts, purchasing 
land and the necessary means of transportation, etc. Property so acquired may 
be placed at the disposal of registered trade unions of proven economic and 
financial reliability. 


Security of Employment. 


The employer may not discharge a worker except under the following cir- 
cumstances: (1) if he can prove the existence of a » other to the safety, honour 
or interests of himself or his family (Article 159 of the Commercial Code); (2) if 
there is a decrease in, or shortage of, work — when this occurs the workers with 
least seniority should be dismissed first. 

Employees dismissed for reasons other than those mentioned in (1) have the 
right to an allowance under Act No. 11729 of 1934, amounting to half a month's 
pay for each year of service.' For a two-year period this allowance will be doubled 
except when the dismissal is due to a shortage of work. 

orkers who are suspended against their will for more than thirty days in 
the course of a year have the right to consider themselves dismissed. if n case of 
force majeure this period may be extended to ninety days. 


Penalties. 


Employers who pay wages less than those fixed by the National Remuneration 
Institute, or force their employees to sign receipts for amounts that they do not 


Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Arg. 3. 
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actually pay, or in any other way infringe the provisions of the Legislative Decree 
will be liable to fine. The payment of a fine * sa not release the employer from 
the obligation to pay the employee the difference between the amount due and 
the amount actually paid.! 


A Minimum WaGE Act IN THE DomINICAN REPUBLIC 


An Act of 24 October 1945 established in the Dominican Re- 
public a National Wage Regulation Board and provided for the 
fixing of minimum wages for agricultural, industrial, commercial 
and other workers. It supersedes earlier minimum wage legislation 
(Acts of 19 April and 23 June 1940, Decree of 17 March 1944). 


The National Wage Regulation Board, presided over by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Labour and National Economy, is composed of the Di- 
rectors of the Departments of Labour, Industry, and Commerce in the Ministry 
of Labour and National Economy, the Labour Law Officer of the District of Santo 
Domingo, the President of the Official Chamber of Commerce, Agriculture and 
Industry of the District of Santo Domingo, and an official of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation. The Board is required to meet at least once a month. 
It must recommend to the Government, when the Government considers this 
desirable, rates of minimum wages for any class of agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial or other workers. The rates may be set for time work or piece work and 
must take into account: (a) the nature of the work, the conditions, time and place 
where the work is performed; (6) the current price of the article or articles pro- 
duced; and (c) the cost of living of the worker. 

The Act provides for consultation with representatives of the workers and 
employers; they are to take part in the work of the Board but do not have a vote. 
A worker is to be appointed in each case by the Dominican Federation of Labour 
if a national rate is being considered, and by the provincial federation most directly 
interested if a local rate is being considered. An employer is to be appointed in 
each case by the Official Chamber of Commerce, Agriculture and Industry of the 
District of Santo Domingo if a national rate is being considered, and by the 
official provincial chamber most directly interested if a local rate is under con- 
sideration. 

The Board will set minimum rates of wages either on its own initiative or 
upon a proposal submitted to it by the Department of Labour, by the Dominican 
Federation of Labour, by the trade unions through the provincial labour law 
officer, or by the official chambers of commerce, agriculture and industry. 

Employers may agree with their workers to pay remuneration higher than the 
fixed minimum rates, and may increase wages at any time. Increases, however, 
must be based on skill, seniority or similar reasons, and there must be uo dis- 
crimination because of race, nationality or creed. F 

Non-compliance with the Minimum Wage Act or with any regulations and 
decrees issued under the Act is punishable by fines from 30 to 500 pesos and by 
imprisonment from 15 days to six months. Workers paid less than the wages 
fixed by the Board may claim from their employers the difference bet ween their 
wages and the minimum.? iM 


SENIORITY RIGHTS OF DEMOBILISED PERSONS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The time spent in the Red Army, Navy or a partisan group 
during the war is considered as working time in calculating the 
seniority rights of demobilised persons in the U.S.S.R. as regards 
wages, paid holidays, and social insurance benefits. 


Remuneration and Holidays. 


An Order of the U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissars of 24 June 1944 
applies this ruling to employees of the People’s Commissariats and of services 





1! Boletin Oficial, No. 15373, 31 Dec. 1945, pp. 8 et seq. 
* Gaceta Oficial, Vol. LX VI, No. 6345, 24 Oct. 1945. 
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where the salaries vary with length of service. For example, a teacher in category 
I with higher education who had served eight years and was receiving a monthly 
salary of 575 roubles at the time of mobilisation, will receive after having been 
with the Red Army for three and one half years a salary of 650 roubles, that is, 
the salary paid teachers with more than ten years’ service. 

Similarly, the time spent in military service counts as working time for the 
purpose of calculating paid holidays. 


Social Insurance Benefits. 


Social insurance benefits are calculated in the same way. A worker who had 
been employed in the same undertaking for two years ten months at the time of 
his mobilisation, and who therefore had a right in case of sickness to a daily allow- 
ance equal to 60 per cent. of his wages, acquires the right, after having served 
with the Red Army for three years three months, to an allowance equal to his 
full wages. Since his service with the Red Army counts as working time, his total 
working time amounts to more than six years and, by virtue of an Order of 29 
December 1938, workers and salaried employees who are members of trade 
unions are entitled, after having worked continuously in the same undertaking 
for more than six years, toan allowance equal to 100 per cent. of their wages in 
case of temporary disability. In order that the military service may be taken into 
account, however, the demobilised persons must return to their undertakings 
within three months of the date of demobilisation (travelling time to the work- 
place is not counted). 

It is also provided that persons who were not gainfully employed before being 
mobilised, but who after demobilisation are employed as workers or salaried 
employees in an undertaking or institution, immediately acquire the right to 
social insurance benefits for temporary disability, since the time spent in military 
service is counted as working time. For example, a worker who was with the Red 
Army three years six months, and who three months after demobilisation enters a 
factory, has a right in case of sickness to 80 per cent. of his wages if he isa member 
of a trade union and to 40 per cent. if he is not.? 


a THE WorK OF THE BritrisH Factory DEPARTMENT IN 1944 


_ The annual report for the year 1944 of the British Chief In- 
spector of Factories contains a general report on the work of the 
Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, together with special sections dealing with industrial 
health, industrial advisory committees, and factory canteens. 
Although the report does not contain the full statistical tables 
that were published in pre-war years, more detailed material of 
this ‘hature is included than is to be found in the reports covering 
the years between 1940 and 1943.? 


Thé‘Chief Inspector calls attention, among the principal developments of 
the yeat! to the “remarkably few’’ accidents occurring in the period of sustained 
effort an@ production before D-Day despite expectations that the assignment of 
labour to new and difficult tasks, which had to be completed in time at any cost, 
would produce serious accidents. Credit for this result is given to the skilled 
engineers in charge, the workers engaged, and the co-operative efforts of all 
Government departments concerned and local authorities. Many extraneous 
duties performed by the district inspection staffs during the earlier years of the 
war decreased in 1944, thus enabling inspectors to give more attention to routine 
tasks; nevertheless, their work was still retarded by scarcities of manpower and 
materials. Attention is also directed to the progress made during the year towards 
more consultation within industry and to the training of supervisors and new 
entrants. 

The general report concludes: 


The new outlook on labour or personnel management is an outcome of 
this new attitude [i.e., the realisation by managements that if the conditions 





1Trud, 11 Nov. 1945. 
? For a summary of the annual report for the year 1943, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, 
No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 375; for the year 1942, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 522. 
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of full employment are implemented, there will be competition for labour, 
and that the best will go ian conditions are good]. Under the influence of 
production committees! many works committees are being established and 
the workers are claiming and obtaining a greater voice in the control of the 
conditions of their work. The closer collaboration between management, 
trade unions, and the workers on the floor of the shop is pointing to a new era 
when the workers will exercise effective supervision over the conditions of 
their employment. Can we develop towards the idea that a factory is more 
than a place to work in? A factory is a place where goods are made and they 
must be made economically and profitably or we will get neither goods nor 
wages; but also we must consider that a factory is a place where people spend 
one third of their working lives and must, therefore, be so run that the well- 
being of the worker is secured. The development of these ideas will mean that 
while inspectors must continue their police duties without which the general 
standard throughout the country will fall, the technical and advisory side of 
their work will become more and more important. 


Staff. 

The total number of inspectors and canteen advisers at the end of 1944 was 
387, of whom 142 were temporary staff. This is a net decrease of three from the 
— year’s total, and includes an increase of temporary inspectors of 24. 

he staff were able during 1944 to return to a greater extent to their ordinary 
duties as they were relieved of much wartime emergency work. Preparations for 
reconstruction, which will afford the Ministry an opportunity of putting forward 
its ideas for better planned work premises, safer and more commodious working 
conditions, and better amenities in the replanned works, have entailed increased 
duties for the headquarters staff and the Department's specialist branches. 
However, the Chief Inspector states, there was a continuing shortage of staff at 
both the district level and the headquarters and specialist branches to meet the 
reconstruction period. ‘‘Great changes in the conditions of industry, deteriora- 
tion of machinery, plant and buildings, due to absence of upkeep, the scrapping 
of old machines and the introduction of new machines and processes on an enor- 
mous scale will all throw more work on to inspectors.” 


Enforcement of Regulations. 


Statistics regarding the administration in 1944 of the Factories Act, with 
comparative figures for earlier years, are shown in table I. 


TABLE I. INSPECTIONS IN 1944 





1934 1939 1944 





Workplaces liable to inspection: 
Factories (with cee.” 162,922 173,501 179,939 
Factories (without power) 83,110 64,669 48,837 
Firms registered under Lead Paint 

Act, 1926 30,168 27,119 28,207 
Textile works 6,838 6,457 6,646 
Warehouses 5,013 5,527 5,768 

3,126 3,093 2,987 

-— 10,208 3,874 


Inspection visits to: 
omen a (with power) 222,302 193,483 273,954 
Factories (without power) 54,841 23,516 31,467 
Other places 18,318 7,060 11,619 

















Other official visits and attendances....| 33,516 36,728 63,852 





The numbers of charges and convictions in 1944 were less than in the pre- 
ceding year. The increased size of the penalties imposed, as compared with pre- 
war years, is again noted by the Chief Inspector as due in large part to increased 


1Cf. LL.O., Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 43: British Joint Pro- 
duction Machinery (Montreal, 1944). 
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support by the courts and to the influence of public opinion. The statistics of 
rosecutions, with comparative figures for certain earlier years, are contained 
in table II. 


TABLE II. PROSECUTIONS REPORTED 





1938 1941 1942 





Number of different firms or per- 
sons prosecuted 578 461 553 


Number of charges under various 
provisions: 
Notice of accidents, etc 87 24 34 64 
Health (general provisions) iF 34 8 10 g 7 
Safety (general provisions). . . 403 563 743 661 
Regulations(healthand safety) 216 89 161 
] 22 5 6 8 12 
Hours of employment 713 286 285 458 338 
4 23 35 17 1 


Total number of charges. .| 1,479 998 | 1,217 1,548 | 1,244 








Results: 
Convictions 1,256 815 960 1,248 997 
Withdrawn 145 143 225 247 206! 
Dismissed ' 78 40 32 53 41 


Fines imposed (gross) £4,931 |£7,827 |£9,686 |£11,437 |£9,282 
Costs ordered against defendants| £447 | £341 | £510 £507 | £427 


1 Includes 199 charges withdrawn on conviction on an alternative charge. 
































Accident Prevention. 


In 1943, for the first time since 1938, a decrease was noted in the total number 
of accidents reported, and the decrease in the number of fatal accidents which 
began in 1942 was maintained. These trends continued in 1944, the chief cause 
for the further reduction being ascribed, as in 1943, to the decrease in total man- 
hours: of exposure to risk. 

Another factor ‘‘may well have been relief from strain and monotony — 
during 1944 many workers took their first proper holiday since the beginning of 
the war — and there was better news from the war fronts and substantial relaxa- 
tion of Home Guard, civil defence, and fire-watching duties. Some credit for the 
reduction in accidents must, however, be given to the increased skill and ex- 
perience of the workers, particularly the women in industry for the period of the 
war, and the effects of propaganda towards accident prevention which has shown 
real progress under the quickening of the public conscience on all matters of social 
progress that is always noticeable in years of war.’ 

Table III shows the accident figures for 1944 and the preceding six years. 


TABLE III. REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS 





Fatal accidents Non-fatal accidents 





Percentage change No. Percentage change 
on previous year on previous year 





— 179,159 
+17 192,371 
+24 230,607 
+20 269,652 
—i7 313,267 
—10.5 309,824 
—17.8 281,578 
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During the war years accidents to women increased greatly owing to the in- 
creased number of women employed, the transfer of women from the safer in- 
dustries of peacetime employment to more hazardous occupations, and the direct 
employment of new entrants in dangerous processes. The figures for 1943 were 
400 per cent. higher than those for 1938, although the estimated increase in the 
number of women employed was only about 90 per cent. The accident figures for 
1944 showed a decrease in accidents to women of 12 per cent. compared with 
the figures of 1943. Since the estimated fall in the numbers of employed was 
slightly over 4 per cent., the Chief Inspector states that the improved record was 
ee to more vigorous accident prevention measures and to improved safety 

abits. 
The importance of careful training when young persons first enter factory em- 
ployment is again emphasised in the report, particularly since the available 
statistics indicate that young persons have proportionately more, although 
slighter, accidents than adults. Among the striking features noted by inspectors 
in 1944 were the increase in the number of factory schools for young workers and 
the co-operation of a number of small firms with local technical schools. 

The report lays stress on the importance for accident prevention of the deve- 
lopment of safety organisations in factories, the situation being expressed by the 
Chief Inspector as follows: 


In other parts of this report the value of definite legal requirements and 
their enforcement by the Inspectorate has been emphasised ; the fact that the 
rcentage of accidents due to power-driven machinery has again fallen and 
is now only 15.6 per cent. of the total is another proof of the value of this 
side of our legislation. If we are to make any headway in a real reduction of 
the other 84 per cent. of the accidents, I am quite convinced that progress 
must be made by the development of a safety organisation within the factory 
. .. The influence of the works committees on accident prevention cannot be 
overestimated, whether the actual work is carried out by the works com- 
mittee or by a separate or sub-committee devoted to health and safety. 


Although accurate statistics of the number of such committees are not known, 
the Factory Department was aware of the existence in over 3,000 factories of 
committees dealing in one form or another with aspects of work of special concern 
to the Factory Inspectorate. There were separate committees dealing with safety 
(943), health and welfare (652), and canteens (1,904), while in addition there 
were 1,658 committees dealing with more than one of these subjects. 


Hours of Employment. 


Both statistical information and inspectors’ reports indicate that there was a 
“distinct endeavour on the part of all concerned to shorten the weekly hours of 
work”’. The causes for this were, as regards managements, realisation that long 
hours of work maintained over lengthy periods do not achieve the desired results 
in production; and as regards workers, realisation of the great relief that reduced 
hours can mean in their ordinary life, particularly after five years of war, coupled 
with the maintenance of wage levels. Another influence was the fuel economy 
campaign, which led to a reduction in night shifts, overtime, and work on Satur- 
days. An enquiry into the average weekly hours of work in industry, for the first 
pay sa of July 1944 as compared with certain earlier dates, yielded the follow- 
ing figures: 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS WORKED 





Men Youths Women 
Date (21 years and (18 years All workers 
and over) boys and over) 





October 1938 47.7 46.2 43.5 
July 1943 52.9 48.0 45.9 
January 1944 52.0 47.1 45.2 
July 1944 51.2 46.7 44.6 


























Emergency orders permitting the employment of women and young persons 
over 16 years of age for more than 48 hours in the week or on night shifts were 
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issued in respect of 23,317 factories in 1944, as compared with 25,032 in 1943 and 
20,597 in 1942. 


Industrial Health. 


A special section of the report is devoted to the subject of industrial health. 
Throughout 1944 shortages of doctors, nurses and trained staff, of ventilating 
and other equipment, and of suitable buildings continued to restrict the measures 
which experience of industrial health requirements has proved to be desirable. 
Although shortages of materials will continue for a time, the training of addi- 
tional personnel has been widely undertaken or extended by universities, pro- 
fessional societies, hospitals, civic authorities, and private societies and institu- 
tions. 

At the end of 1944 there were approximately 180 doctors exercising full-time 
medical supervision in 275 factories (as compared with 174 doctors in 205 factories 
at the end of 1943); and at least 890 doctors exercising ‘‘substantial’’ supervision 
in 1,320 factories on a part-time basis (in 1943, 744 doctors in 1,150 factories). 

Under the Factories Act, 1937, examining surgeons examined 231,546 young 
persons for certificates of fitness for employment in factories, of whom 3,578 were 
rejected. Conditional certificates, under which employment is permitted subject 
to conditions regarding the nature of the work or subject to re-examination, were 
issued in 11,014 cases; and provisional certificates, permitting employment for 
periods of not longer than 21 days, were granted in 2,439 cases. 

The incidence of various industrial diseases is discussed in the report. Gassing 
cases numbered 450 in 1944, with 25 deaths, as compared with 695 cases (27 
deaths) in 1943; 776 cases (25 deaths) in 1942; and 782 cases (41 deaths) in 1941. 
The number of cases of dermatitis notified voluntarily in 1944 was 8,180, as com- 
pared with 8,926 in 1943 and 8,802 in 1942. 


Canteens. 


The special section of the report dealing with factory canteens, the establish- 
ment of which is required in factories employing more than 250 workers, notes a 
continued increase in 1944 in the number of factories reported as having canteens. 
This increase was proportionately greater in factories employing less than 250, in 
which case the provision of canteens is voluntary. The rate of introduction of 
canteens since 1941 is shown in the following table: 


TABLE V. NUMBER OF CANTEENS 





Type of undertaking Dec. 1941 | Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1943 





Factories employing over 250 3,165 4,340 4,873 
Factories employing under 250......| 2,530 4,141 5,704 





Total factories with canteens 5,695 8,481 | 10,577 


110 160 176 
787 868 782 























In addition, 180 factories were known to have canteens in preparation at the 
end of 1944. The foregoing figures refer to canteens serving hot meals and do not 
take into account small factories, for which statistics are not available, where 
food is supplied by snacks and similar methods. 

The report notes that the general standard of cooking is slowly rising and 
that, although there is a more definite interest in menu planning, the standard 
achieved in this and in nutritional balance is still below the actual standard of 
cooking as such. The main meal continues to be patterned on the meat-and-two- 
vegetables motif, largely because of limitations of supplies of foodstuffs and the 
continued conservative tastes of canteen users.! 





* Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the Year 1944, presented by the Minister 
oc. age National Service to Parliament, Nov. 1945. Cmd. 6698 (London, H.M. Stationery 
ce, g 
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BriTIsH CATERING WAGES REGULATIONS 


On 26 November 1945 the first Wages Regulation Order under 
the Catering Wages Act was made in Great Britain by the Minister 
of Labour and National Service. It applies to industrial and staff 
canteens.! 


Wages. 


The Order fixes minimum weekly wage rates for male and female workers for 
47 hours of work. It applies to porters, assistant cooks, cooks, head cooks, 
cashiers, canteen attendants, canteen supervisors, managers and manageresses, 
stewards and stewardesses. The rates range from £3 10s. to £7 weekly for men 
and from £2 13s. to £5 10s. for women. Minimum rates are also set for male 
workers under 21 years of age and female workers under 18 years. 

Varying rates are fixed according to the conditions and length of time worked: 
night workers are to be paid one fifth more and shift workers 1d. per hour more 
than the rates quoted. Where meals are not provided, the minimum rate is in- 
creased by 8s. a week, and it is increased by a further 2s. if overalls and headgear 
are not provided. 

The principle of the guaranteed weekly wage is incorporated in so far as a 
full-time worker (i.e., one whose usual hours amount to 36 hours or more a week) 
is paid for 44 hours’ work even though he works less than that, provided he is 
capable of and available for work and willing to perform any such services outside 
his usual occupation as may be reasonably required by the employer when work 
is not available for him in his usual occupation. The guarantee does not apply if 
the employer is prevented from providing work by reason of strikes or other 
circumstances beyond his control and if he gives the worker notice of the fact. 


Overtime Rates. 


The Order fixes overtime rates for workers other than night workers and shift 
workers at time and a quarter for the first two hours worked in excess of 8% hours 
on any of the five weekdays in the week other than the weekly short day or in 
excess of 41% hours on the weekly short day; at time and a half for all time worked 
thereafter on any of those days; and double time for Sunday work. Slightly 
different criteria are adopted for determining overtime rates for night workers, 
shift workers, and workers who customarily attend only five days a week. 


Holidays with Pay. 


The Order prescribes certain days as customary holidays with pay and pro- 
vides that a worker who is required to work on one of those days shall be allowed 
another day of holiday instead. For each day allowed as holiday the worker is 
to be paid the appropriate minimum remuneration to which he would have been 
entitled had he worked the number of hours usually worked on that day of the 
week, and in addition 1s. 4d. for each day of holiday. 

In addition to the customary holidays, annual holidays with pay are provided 
during the holiday season, 1 April to 30 September, to a maximum of six days for 
those who have been employed at least 48 weeks during the preceding twelve 
months, provided that the number of days’ annual holiday is not to exceed the 
number of days in the worker’s normal working week.? 


Wages Boards. 


An Order has been made establishing a wages board for workers employed 
in unlicensed residential establishments and unlicensed workers’ hostels or in 
staff hostels and staff canteens for the workers of such establishments. These 
include boarding houses, hotels, and clubs containing in general four or more 
rooms available for sleeping accommodation, and where no intoxicating liquor 
can legally be sold for consumption on the premises. 

A wages board has also been constituted for licensed non-residential estab- 
yon (public houses, inns, hotels and clubs with less than four bedrooms for 
guests). 





ges board for workers py in industrial canteens had been set up by an Order of 
al Labour i 


13 Mar. 1944 (cf. Internation ‘ew, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 100). 
2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945, No. 1488. 
3 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1945, p. 222. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


THE STAGGERING OF HoLiIpAys IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Minister of Labour and National Service recently 
announced the appointment of a Standing Committee to stiniulate 
and co-ordinate action on the staggering of holidays in industry in 
England and in Wales, and the expected appointment of a Standing 
Committee for Scotland in the near future. 


In a previous announcement the Government had expressed the hope that, 
in view of the development of the holidays with pay movement and the present 
pressure on holiday facilities, industry would continue to plan holiday arrange- 
ments well ahead, and would encourage the staggering of holidays by securing 
the maximum practicable degree of spread-over both within establishments and 
between firm and firm and district and district.1 The urgency and importance of 
the staggering of holidays was also stressed in a recent report of the Catering 
Wages Commission, prepared after consultation with over twenty organisations 
directly concerned with holiday problems. To supply the impetus, drive, and 
co-ordination needed if staggering is to be achieved, the Commission suggested a 
three-tier organisation, consisting of a central body representing all the interests 
concerned, supplemented by regional and town committees. The functions of the 
central body would include guidance to the regional bodies and the provision of 
information on the incidence of holidays, the number of people to be taken into 
account in each area, etc., the drawing up of a rough plan and time-table of 
holidays, which would serve as a basis for discussion and negotiation between 
the regional bodies, co-ordination of the different interests at the national level, 
control and advice regarding Government publicity, and the giving of any assis- 
tance which might seem necessary. The regional committees would have the 
same kind of representation and functions as the central body. The district and 
town committees might be on an ad hoc basis or of a more permanent kind, as 
seemed desirable in the light of local circumstances. The carrying out of the 
considerable amount of executive and day-to-day work involved should be en- 
trusted to the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Special considerations 
would apply to Scotland, where a great deal of work had already been done in 
connection with the staggering of holidays.? 

The Committee now appointed for England and Wales is under the chairman- 
ship of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, and includes representatives of the British Employers’ Confederation, 
the Trades Union Congress, the road transport industry, the Railway Executive 
Committee, the Association of Education Committees, and local authorities. 
Arrangements have been made for the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of 
War Transport, and other Government departments concerned to be represented 
at meetings of the Committee. 

The Committee held its first meeting on 22 January 1946. It discussed the 
measures which could be taken during the present year to promote the voluntary 
spreading of holidays over the four months June to September inclusive (one of 
the recommendations of the Catering Wages Commission). Plans for a long-term 
programme for future years are also under consideration.* 


THE RESTORATION OF THE Forty-Hour WEEK IN FRANCE 


An Act passed by the Constituent Assembly on 25 February 
1946 restored the 40-hour week in France, and repealed the Vichy 
Government’s Act of 25 March 1941, which had established a 
weekly maximum of 48 hours.‘ Unlike the earlier 40-Hour Act of 
1936, however, it allows the working of overtime in other cases as 
well as that of extraordinary pressure of work. 


_ The 40-hour week was first introduced by an Act of 21 June 1936, which per- 
mitted overtime work up to 75 hours a year in case of extraordinary pressure of 
work, and fixed the rate of pay for overtime in excess of 75 hours and up to 100 

1 Tbid., p. 224. 
2 The Staggering of Holidays. Report to the Minister of Labour and National Service by the Catering 
Wages Commission under Section 2 of the Catering Wages Act, 1943 (London, H.M. Stationery 


Office, 1945). 
3? MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Press Release No. 14, 24 Jan. 1946. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 227. 
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hoursa year at time and a quarter. Under the Act of 25 March 1941, hours worked 
in excess of 10 in the day and 48 in the week, up to 54 in the week, were con- 
sidered as overtime and paid at a rate of 10 per cent. above the normal rate of 
pay, but the amount of overtime could be increased beyond the weekly 54-hour 
limit on the authorisation of a labour inspector. 

The preamble to the new Act states that a return to the principle of overtime 
pay starting from the 41st hour appears to be indispensable. This principle, 
which appears in all modern social legislation, is not only just, but conforms to 
good management practice in utilising the available plant facilities to the full, 
with a corresponding decrease in operating costs. Finally, it makes possible the 
direct linking of wage payments to increased production, upon which the raising 
of the workers’ standard of living depends. 

Overtime work up to 20 hours a week is accordingly permitted, but only upon 
the authorisation of a labour inspector after consultation with the trade unions. 
Hours worked over the regular 40 and up to 48 a week are to be paid at a rate 
20 per cent. higher than the normal rate; those over 48 and up to 60 hours a week, 
at time and one half. These overtime rates are higher than those stipulated in 
certain collective agreements.! 


REGULATION OF WAGES IN THE FRENCH MERCHANT MARINE 


A French Ministerial Order of 12 March 1946 lays down the 
following scale of wages for ratings serving in vessels of the mer- 
chant marine. The Order is retroactive in effect to 1 February 1946. 
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per month 
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1 Ratings holding a certificate of competency in the performance of certain technical duties 
receive a bonus of 200 francs a month. 

2 Only one carpenter per vessel is entitled to this bonus. 

3 Only one leading fireman per vessel is entitled to this bonus. 


In the case of catering staff, wages range from 6,900 francs per month for a 
chief steward to 3,000 francs for an apprentice steward under 16 years of age. 
The special duty bonuses applicable to members of the catering staff vary accord- 
ing to the tonnage of the vessel. 

The Order also provides that a sea service bonus shall be paid to all members 
of the deck, engine room, and catering crew. This is fixed at 500 francs a month 
in vessels engaging in French coastal trade or trade between French and North 
African ports, and 2,250 francs in the case of distant trade ships.* 

By a circular of 16 January 1946 issued by the Ministry of Public Works, 
officers, crew, and catering staff on board cargo vessels which have been adapted 





1 Journal officiel, 26 Feb. 1946, p. 1663. 
2 Journal de la Marine marchande, 28 Mar. 1946, p. 337. 
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for temporary use as passenger ships are entitled to special allowances to com- 
pensate them for the additional burdens imposed upon them by the passenger 
service.} 


SWEDISH LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION 
oF WoRKING MOTHERS 


The Swedish Act of 4 May 1939 prohibiting dismissal from em- 
ployment for reasons of marriage, pregnancy, and childbirth? has 
been revised by an Act of 21 December 1945, which considerably 
widened its scope. The new Act came into force on 1 January 1946. 


The Government Bill for the revision of the 1939 Act was based largely on 
recommendations made by the Population Commission in a report on the question 
of abortion. The extension of its scope is expected to increase the effectiveness 
of the Act as a measure for removing the causes of illegal abortions. The 1939 
Act applied only to workplaces in which at least three workers were employed. 
The Population Commission had suggested that it should cover all employment, 
irrespective of the number employed, with an exception for workers living in the 
employer’s home, but in the Government's opinion this exception would have left 
outside of the scope of the Act all household workers, many women employed in 
commercial undertakings, and others. Accordingly the revised Act applies to all 
workers whether they live in their employer’s home or not. 

Under the 1939 Act, dismissal for reasons of betrothal, marriage, pregnancy 
or childbirth was prohibited only after a period of two years’ employment. The 
Population Commission had proposed that this qualifying period should be re- 
duced to one year. The Government went a step further, and under the new Act 
it has been abolished altogether in regard to betrothal or marriage and reduced 
to one year in regard to pregnancy or childbirth. The reason for retaining the 
qualifying period in the latter case is to prevent pregnant women from seeking 
employment without making their pregnancy known, in order to claim the 
benefit of the Act. 

The period during which workers have the right to remain absent from work 
for reasons of pregnancy or childbirth was fixed in the 1939 Act at twelve weeks. 
In the 1945 Act this period is increased to six months. The right to re-enter em- 
ployment after such absence is subject to the proviso that the employer must 
have been informed that absence is due to pregnancy or childbirth. The em- 
ployer is not under an obligation to permit a worker to re-enter employment after 
childbirth unless three weeks’ notice has been given. 

Workers covered by the Act may not be required to accept a reduction for 
reasons of marriage or betrothal, pregnancy or childbirth, in the privileges con- 
nected with their employment, and no agreement is binding whereby their pri- 
vileges under the Act are restricted. Employers who, in contravention of the 
Act, dismiss a worker from employment or reduce the privileges connected with 
it must pay compensation for the loss sustained. In deciding whether and to what 
extent loss has been sustained, account will be taken, in the interests of the work- 
ers, of the maintenance of the contract of employment and also of circumstances 
of other than merely economic importance. The cession of the undertaking may 
not affect the worker’s rights under the Act. 

Disputes arising out of the application of the Act are dealt with by the ordi- 

nary courts, but in the case of workers covered by a collective agreement they 
come before the Labour Court. 
_ All those concerned in the revision of the Act agreed that in many, or perhaps 
in the majority of cases, women will not be able to avail themselves of the right 
to six months’ absence on account of childbirth unless maternity insurance 
legislation is revised.* 


THE STATus OF DomMEsTIC WORKERS IN BELGIUM 


With a view to extending social security to domestic workers 
the Belgian Government recently set up a Research Committee 
to prepare legislative and other measures to improve their status; 





1 Journal officiel, No. 22, 26 Jan. 1946, p. 735. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XI, No. 7, 14 Aug. 1939, p. 218. 
3 Svensk forfatiningssamling, No. 844, 31 Dec. 1945. Arbetet (Malm6), 29 Dec. 1945. 
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and by a Legislative Order of 20 September 1945, which came into 
force on 1 January 1946, it granted them the right to compensation 
for employment accidents. 


At the opening session of the Committee on 8 January 1946, the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare defined its terms of reference as follows: (1) to formu- 
late the legal status of domestic workers; (2) to propose measures for extending 
social security to them; and (3) to organise a thorough investigation into their 
social conditions. He asked the Committee to deal primarily with the first two 
points, since the Government wished to extend social security to cover domestic 
workers during the second quarter of 1946.1 

Domestic workers, numbering some 120,000, have in the past received little 
social protection other than old-age pensions, and none of the Acts regulating 
working conditions apply to them. The Legislative Order of 28 December 1944, 
which set up a new social insurance scheme for workers, anticipated its subse- 
quent extension to other categories of workers who were not covered at first, 
among them domestic workers, and provided that special Orders of the Regent 
could be issued containing provisions differing from those of the general legislation 
in order to meet the particular needs of certain types of contracts and the different 
customs in different occupations. It is the adaptations which will have to be made 
in the case of domestic workers, that the new Committee was required to study.. 

The accident compensation scheme established by various Acts which were 
consolidated in the Order of 28 September 1931 was extended to cover domestic 
workers by the above-mentioned islative Order of 20 September 1945. This 
specifies that the basic wage for fixing compensation will be the remuneration in 
cash plus the value of any benefits in kind which were being paid the victim at 
the time of the accident. The Order requires that employers, to cover the cost of 
compensation should take out an insurance policy with an insurance undertaking 
approved for this kind of risk. If in the case of temporary total incapacity, the 
victim is cared for in the home of the employer, the latter has a right to one half 
the cash allowance granted, provided that this amount does not exceed the value 
of board and lodging as assessed for establishing the basic wage.* 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


A NATIONAL INSURANCE PLAN FoR ICELAND 


The Ministry of Social Affairs of Iceland has recently issued an 
elaborate report’ containing details of a national insurance plan, 
to give effect to which an all-party committee is reported to be now 
preparing a Bill. 

Iceland has had in operation, since 1909, a national scheme of 
old-age insurance, since 1925 a compulsory accident insurance 
scheme, and since 1933 a voluntary sickness insurance scheme sub- 
sidised by the State. The new plan draws upon Iceland’s already 
long experience of social insurance, but is much influenced by the 
plans of New Zealand and Great Britain. 


Scope. 


All citizens between the ages of 16 and 66 years are compulsorily insured 
against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death, and family charges. Em- 





1 Le Peuple (Brussels), 9 Jan. 1946. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 524. 

3 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1931, Bel. 9. 

2 Moniteur belge, 16 Dec. 1945, p. 8625. 

5 F&LacsMALARADUNEVTID: Almannatryggingar 6 Islandi. Sk$rslur og Tilldgur um Almanna- 
he gy AE ee mee og Alvinnuleysismél. By Jén BLOnDAL and Jéhann SagmuNDSSON (Reyk- 
javik, pp. 
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ployers, with minor exceptions, are required to insure their workpeople against 
employment injury. Though not included in the present plan, unemployment 
insurance is to be introduced later for certain groups of urban workers. Public 
servants belonging to superannuation funds are liable to insurance in the same 
way as other citizens, and the rules of the funds are to be amended so as to pro- 
vide benefits supplementary to those of the plan. 


Cash Benefits Other than Employment Injury Compensation. 


All the cash benefits, other than employment injury compensation, are in- 
tended to be sufficient for maintenance, and accordingly are to be kept adjusted 
to changes in the cost of living. In 1942, when the index number stood at 206, the 
average annual income of taxpayers was 8,750 crowns, and the income per con- 
sumer unit was 5,450 crowns, a taxpayer being reckoned as a whole unit, a married 
woman as 0.9, and each child as 0.4, of a unit. In 1945 the index number had 
risen to 275. 

Invalidity and old-age pensions, together with supplements for the wife of 
the pensioner, widows’ pensions, and children’s allowances are payable according 
to a scale of three rates, which correspond to the cost-of-living area in which the 
beneficiary resides: I. market towns of 1,500 or more inhabitants; II. market 
towns of 300 or more inhabitants; III. other communes. If the benefit rate in 
area III is represented by 100, then the rates in the second and third groups are 
approximately 120 and 144 respectively. Only the rates for area II are quoted here. 

Sickness benefit at the full rate is granted on condition that all contributions 
have been paid or excused for the year preceding that in which the claim is made. 
The rate of benefit is reduced in proportion to the number of months for which 
contributions have not been credited for the previous year. All other benefits, 
except maternity and funeral benefits, are proportionately reduced in respect of 
contributions not paid or excused. 

There is no means test for any of the benefits. 

The old-age pension falls due on the attainment of age 67. The pension is 
increased by 4 per cent. for each year, not exceeding four, by which the insured 
person delays his claim. The invalidity pension is paid in cases where the degree 
of permanent incapacity is as much as 80 per cent. The general care of invalids 
is entrusted to a special Labour Institute, the functions of which include place- 
ment and the introduction of unemployment insurance. The rate of old-age and 
invalidity pensions is 4,300 crowns a year for a married couple if both husband 
and wife are qualified, and 2,700 crowns for single persons or for married couples 
where only one spouse is qualified. In cases where the pensioner needs special 
assistance, the pension may be raised by not more than 40 per cent. The In- 
surance Institution may pay supplements to unoccupied wives of invalidity and 
old-age pensioners at a rate not exceeding 1,600 crowns a year. 

Children’s supplements or pensions are payable up to the age of 16 to children 
of invalidity and old-age pensioners, orphan children, and the children of widows, 
at the rate of 1,800 crowns a year. Supplements are also payable to mothers in 
respect of illegitimate children and to deserted mothers, but the Insurance 
Institution has a right to recover the cost from the father. 

An allowance of 750 crowns a year is payable in respect of every child under 
the age of 15, except the first, in every family, unless a supplement or pension is 
already payable as indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

Every woman receives a lump sum of 200 crowns on the birth of a child. In 
addition a lump sum of 300 crowns is payable if the mother does not work outside 
the home, or a benefit of 360 crowns a month, for not more than three months, for 
mothers who do work outside the home. 

A widow is entitled to an allowance of 360 crowns a month for three months. 
In addition a widow who has one or more children under age 16 is entitled to an 
annual pension of 1,350 crowns. A similar pension may be paid to other mothers 
whose situation is similar to that of a widow. 

Persons between the ages of 16 and 66 who are unable to work by reason of 
sickness are entitled to sickness benefit at the rate of 140 crowns a week in the 
case of a married man if his wife does not work outside the home or is unemployed, 
and 90 crowns a week in other cases. For wage earners benefit is payable if the 
sickness lasts 10 days or more, in which case benefit begins on the eighth day. 
For other persons there is a waiting period of four weeks. Sickness benefit cannot 
be paid for more than 26 weeks in any year. In the rural areas where it is difficult 
to exercise necessary supervision, sickness benefit is only payable if the patient is 
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in hospital or the sickness is of long duration. A children’s supplement is added 
to the benefit in respect of the first child. 

Funeral benefit is payable at the following rates: if the deceased was under 
age 5, 150 crowns; if the deceased was between ages 6 and 14, 250 crowns; if the 
deceased was over age 15, 500 crowns. 


Employment Injury Compensation. 


ios — compensation is payable under exactly the same conditions as sickness 
nent. 

In case of permanent total incapacity a pension is payable at the rate of 3,300 
crowns a year; if the degree of incapacity is more than 15 per cent. and less than 
100 per cent, a proportionate pension is payable. The pension may be commuted 
for a lump sum if the degree of incapacity is less than 50 per cent. If the degree 
of incapacity is 50 per cent. or more, the dependants of the beneficiary receive 
compensation as indicated below for the case of death. 

The widow or widower is entitled to a lump sum of 8,100 crowns. If the bene- 
ficiary is aged 67 or over or is totally incapacitated, he is entitled, in addition, to 
a pension of 2,600 crowns a year. A smaller pension is payable if the beneficiary 
is over age 50 but under age 67, or the degree of incapacity is more than 50 per 
cent. but less than 100 per cent. Children under age 16 receive a pension of 2,000 
crowns a year if one parent is dead, and 3,300 crowns if they are orphans. In 
addition, lump sums varying from 2,700 to 8,100 crowns are payable to invalid 
children over age 16, and, if they were dependent on the deceased, to his parents 
and brothers and sisters. 


Health Services. 


The health services provided under the national insurance plan comprise, on 
the one hand, preventive care given in institutions maintained in co-operation 
with the Health Department, and, on the other hand, the refund of expenses for 
hospital treatment, doctors’ fees and medicine. The right of an insured person 
to the refund of the prescribed proportions of the cost of medical care for himself 
and for his dependants is subject to the condition that full contributions have been 
paid during the contribution year previous to that in which the benefit is claimed. 

The Insurance Institution pays the cost of hospital treatment, including 
doctors’ fees and medicine, without limit of time, subject to proper precautions 
against abuse. If the patient is treated in a private hospital with which the In- 
surance Institution has not concluded an agreement, his expenses are paid up toan 
amount not exceeding those which would have been incurred at a State hospital. 

The Insurance Institution pays about three quarters of doctors’ fees, including 
those of specialists. The insured person himself pays, according toan official tariff, 
an amount corresponding to about a quarter of the actual fees for medical care. 

In connection with the national insurance plan a radical change of the whole 
medical system is proposed. It is proposed, wherever practicable, to set up health 
centres which will provide both curative and preventive care. At these centres 
it is intended that several doctors, both general practitioners and specialists, 
should work together in such a way as to make the best use of the special know- 
ledge or qualifications of each. Such group practice would be seoeeiet ieee exis- 
tence either by the action of the public authorities (the State, the communes, or 
the Insurance Institution itself), which would provide the necessary centres and 
engage a permanent staff for them, or by the action of individual doctors, who 
would combine together to practise in partnership. A combination of both systems 
would also be possible. 

If agreement with the doctors is not reached concerning remuneration for 
their insurance work, the insured person himself pays the medical fees, and the 
Insurance Institution refunds his expenses according to a tariff which the Health 
Department prescribes. Invalidity and old-age pensioners, persons covered by 
employment injury insurance, and orphans get medical care free. 

The Insurance Institution pays in full the cost of medicine necessary for the 
preservation of life, but for pe medicine the insured person is entitled to the 
refund of half the cost according to a tariff prescribed by the Health Department. 

In addition the Insurance Institution pays, in whole or in part, for the cost 
of: dental care up to the age of 18 (three quarters of the cost); transport of the 
patient to hospital and of the doctor to the patient (excluding the ret 5 kilo- 
metres); X-ray examinations and X-ray and radium treatments; services’ of 
midwives. It also has power to pay for home nursing, and for maintenance in the 
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case of persons who have to proceed abroad in order to get the care that they 
require. 


Financial Resources. 


All the expenditures of the Insurance Institution are paid out of a common 
Insurance Fund, to which are transferred the moneys dt existing national 
insurance scheme, amounting to about 43 million crowns. The resources of the 
Insurance Fund are derived from the contributions of insured persons, em- 
ployers’ contributions, employers’ special premiums for employment injury 
insurance, communal subsidies, the State subsidy, interest and miscellaneous 
receipts. 

All citizens of Iceland who are resident in the country and are between the 
ages of 16 and 66 are required to pay contributions. In the case of a married 
couple the contribution for the wife is included in that of her husband. Insured 
persons are exempted from the obligation to pay contributions while they are in 
receipt of benefit or if their income is below a limit prescribed by law. This limit, 
in cost-of-living area II, is 3,100 crowns a year for a single person and 4,800 
crowns for a married couple. These limits are increased by 1,800 crowns for each 
child under age 16. For each cost-of-living area there are three contribution rates 
corresponding to married men, unmarried men, and unmarried women, fixed for 
area II at 408, 312, and 204 crowns a year respectively. The rates in area II are 
about 20 per cent. above those in area III, and the rates in area I are about 20 
per cent. above the rates in area II. 

Employers pay a contribution of 4.50 crowns a week for every employee in 
their service. Employers whose undertakings involve a special accident risk pay, 
in addition, premiums proportionate to the risk and amounting in all to 3 million 
crowns a year. 

The communes pay a total subsidy of 15 million crowns a year. In the first 
instance the communes are grouped, for the purpose of sharing this charge, into 
insurance districts. Each insurance district pays a subsidy of which two fifths 
are in proportion to the expenses incurred in its area, two fifths in proportion to 
its taxable income, and one fifth in proportion to the number of its inhabitants 
between ages 16 and 66. Within each insurance district the subsidy is distributed 
over the communes individually as follows: one third in proportion to taxable 
income; one third in proportion to the number of inhabitants between ages 16 
and 66; and one third in proportion to property valuation. 

The State subsidy has to cover any deficit in the Insurance Fund. 


Financial Estimates. 


The following table shows the estimated income and expenditure of the 
insurance fund (in 1,000 crowns). 


Income Expenditure 


Insured persons’ contributions 19,400 Old-age pensions 23,600 
Employers’ contributions and Invalidity pensions 
premiums Children’s supplements and 
Communal subsidies pensions 
State subsidy Children’s allowances 
Interest, etc Maternity benefit 
Widows’ benefits 
Sickness benefit 
Funeral benefit 
Employment injury compen- 


Administration 
Subsidy to the Labour Insti- 
tute on behalf of unem- 
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The existing social insurance schemes involve at present an expenditure of 
47 million crownsa year, so that the new scheme requires an additional 28 million 
crowns, of which 12 million are payable by the State and the remainder is divided 
almost equally among the insured, the employers, and the communes. 

The national iticome of Iceland is expected to be about 800 million crowns in 
1946 for a total population of about 130,000, of whom 81,000 are between ages 16 
and 66, 40,400 under age 16, and 8,600 over age 66. 


Administration. 


The administration of the national insurance plan is entrusted to a State 
Insurance Institution having offices and agencies throughout the country, which 
is divided into insurance districts. In each district there is a committee of five 
members, elected by the communes. There is an Insurance Council for the whole 
country, consisting of eight members. The Council works in two groups, one of 
which deals with medical questions. The Council supervises all the work of the 
insurance institutions. There is a board of review which settles disputes between 
the Insurance Institution and insured persons. 


EMPLOYMENT INJURY AND MATERNITY INSURANCE IN TURKEY 


By Act No. 4772 of 27 June 1945 the Turkish Government in- 
troduced insurance against industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases, and maternity, and by Act No. 4792 of 16 July 1945 
established the Workers’ Insurance Institution through which 
the scheme will be applied. The Institution was set up on 1 January 
1946 and the scheme is expected to come into full operation on 
1 July 1946. 


Scope. 


Persons in undertakings subject to the Labour Code’, i.e., ordinarily em- 
ploying not less than ten persons daily, are insured, as are miners who were pre- 
viously covered by special employment injury legislation. 2 Insured persons are 
eligible for benefits in cash and in kind in the event of temporary total or per- 
manent total or partial incapacity for work resulting from an industrial accident 
other than one caused wilfully or by the fault of the insured person, or from an 
occupational disease. When death follows such an accident or disease, benefits 
are paid to the survivors. Insured women qualify for maternity benefits in cash 
and in kind, and an insured man whose wife is not insured is eligible for a special 
cash benefit in respect of his wife’s pregnancy. 


Financial Arrangements. 


The scheme is financed through the Workers’ Insurance Institution out of 
employers’ contributions fixed in proportion to the total annuai wage bill for the 
insured persons employed; for the purposes of employment injury insurance, 
the degree of risk presented by the undertaking, as indicated by the nature of the 
work carried on and the safety measures adopted, is considered in fixing thejrate 
of contribution. The Institution also receives the proceeds of fines imposed under 
the Labour Code and other workers’ insurance legislation, gifts and legacies, and 
grants from general revenue. Existing pension and welfare schemes may con- 
tinue in operation, but the fact that an employer gives financial support to such 
schemes does not exempt him from his obligations under the Act. ‘in 

Generally, benefits are paid by the Workers’ Insurance Institution, but in 
cases of temporary incapacity the employer or his representative may make the 
payments and collect a refund from the Institution on a monthly basis. 


Administration. 

The Act is administered by the Council of Ministers through the Workers’ 
Insurance Institution, a body having administrative and financial autonomy] 
which is attached to the Ministry of Labour. It consists of: (a) the Genera, 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1936, Tur. 2. 
2 Act No. 4268 of 1923, as amended (idem, 1923, Tur. 1). 
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Directorate, comprising a Director-General and two assistant directors appointed 
by the Council of Ministers on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
their staff, and branches and agencies; (b) the Governing Body, consisting of the 
Director-General and six other members, four (including a doctor, an expert in 
insurance, and a person competent in labour legislation and social economy) 
being nominated by the Government, one being elected by the workers’ repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly from among their own members, and one 
similarly elected by the employers’ representatives; and (c) the General Assembly, 
which includes at least fifteen representatives of employers and an equal number 
of representatives of workers, certain Government officials, and one or more 
persons chosen by the Ministers of Labour and of National Education from 
among the professors and teachers of the universities and other institutions of 
higher education. The Directorate administers the scheme, subject to the super- 
vision of the Governing Body, meeting at least once a week. The General Assem- 
bly, which is convoked annually under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Labour or his representative, examines the financial statement and report of the 
Institution and considers proposals for the establishment of welfare agencies 
submitted by the Governing Bedi it also makes recommendations, either on 
its own initiative or at the request of the Minister, on other matters of policy. 
Its recommendations are submitted to the Minister of Labour for approval. 


Benefits. 


Employment injury insurance. When an accident occurs the employer must 
provide first aid, but the Institution reimburses him for any expense so incurred. 
The insured person is entitled to medical care, pharmaceutical supplies, and 
hospitalisation until the end of the healing period, or for longer if the doctor 
considers that his working capacity can thus be increased, but not for more than 
52 weeks (64 in special cases) in all. The Institution furnishes and maintains 
prosthetic appliances. A worker may claim benefit in respect of an occupationa 
disease within a year after leaving the undertaking where the disease might have 
been contracted. 

The daily rate of benefit for temporary incapacity is half the daily wage, 
subject to specified maximum and minimum limits. If the beneficiary is hospita- 
lised or otherwise furnished with room and board, the benefit is reduced to one 
quarter of the wage. An additional quarter of the wage is payable in respect of 
dependants. Unless the incapacity exceeds fifteen days in duration, there is a 
waiting period of three days. Temporary disability is deemed to continue until 
the wound has healed but not for more than 52 weeks (64 in special cases). If at 
the end of the period of temporary disability a reduction of working capacity of 
at least 10 per cent. is certified, the beneficiary is eligible for an annual pension 
calculated on the basis of loss of earning power in his previous occupation. The 
rate of pension in cases of permanent total incapacity is 60 per cent. of the pre- 
vious annual earnings, the amount payable being increased by 50 per cent. if 
constant attendance is required. The rate for permanent partial incapacity is 
based on the rate for total incapacity and varies with the degree of disability. In 
special cases a lump sum payment is or may be substituted for a pension. When 
a beneficiary suffers a second industrial accident the pension is reassessed, taking 
into account both injuries, on the basis used for calculating the first pension, 
unless his earnings at the time of the second injury are greater. 

Where an employment injury results in the death of an insured person, £T30 
is paid to the survivors to cover the expenses of burial. A widow, or an incapaci- 
tated widower who had been supported by his deceased wife, is also entitled toa 
pension, equal to 30 per cent. of the previous annual earnings of the deceased, 
provided the marriage took place before the injury occurred. If the widow re- 
marries, she receives a lump sum equal to three times the annual payment, and 
thereafter the pension ceases. A pension equal to 15 per cent. of previous annual 
earnings is also payable for each child of the deceased person (full orphans, 25 
per cent.) till he reaches the age of 16, or 18 if attending school; but the total 
payable to all survivors is limited to 60 per cent. of such earnings. Ascendants 
and brothers and sisters under 15 years of age who were dependent on the deceased 
are eligible for pensions not totalling more than 30 per cent. of his previous annual 
earnings or, where there are other dependants, more than the difference between 
60 per cent. and the total payable to the spouse and children. If the deceased 
person leaves a child, the pension payable to an ascendant or a brother or sister 
may not exceed that payable to the child. 
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Maternity insurance. In order to qualify for maternity benefit an insured 
woman must have worked for three months during the preceding six months, and 
an insured man claiming benefit in respect of his wife’s pregnancy must have pre- 
viously worked continuously for six months in an undertaking covered by the 
Labour Code. An insured person who leaves insurable employment retains the 
right to maternity benefit for a period of nine months. 

The Workers’ Insurance Institution either furnishes the necessary medical 
care during pregnancy and confinement or reimburses the insured person for the 
cost of such care, according to a fixed schedule. In the case of the pregnancy of 
a non-insured wife of an insured man, the latter is entitled to two thirds of the 
amount which would have been paid for medical care to an insured woman. 

A maternity benefit at the rate of 70 per cent. of wages is paid to an insured 
woman before and after confinement, during periods varying from three to six 
weeks according to the state of her health, on condition that she ceases work and 
does not receive wages. A similar benefit is granted to an insured woman who is 
incapacitated for work as the result of a miscarriage. When she nurses her child 
at the breast or has a doctor’s certificate stating that her health does not permit 
her to do so, an insured woman is also eligible for a nursing allowance equal to 
half the maternity benefit and payable for six weeks after the termination of the 
latter, whether or not she is working.! 


A NaTIONAL HEALTH PROGRAMME IN THE UNITED STATES 


On 19 November 1945, the President of the United States sent 
a message to Congress urging it to give immediate consideration 
to the programme of health legislation which he outlined, and a 
National Health Bill to implement his suggestions was introduced 
simultaneously in the Senate and the House of Representatives.” 
The proposed legislation follows on general lines the health pro- 
visions of the Bill to amend the Social Security Act, dated May 
1945*, but does not include any reference to hospital construction, 
which is dealt with in another Bill at present before Congress.* 


President Truman recommended that the Federal Government should share 
financial responsibility with the States for the provision and adequate distribu- 
tion of hospitals, health centres, and other health facilities, and for the develop- 
ment of a national public health programme, with special emphasis on the needs 
of youth, and that Federal aid should also be made available to promote medical 
reseavch through a central Federal research agency. He stated that everyone 
should have ready access to medical care, and suggested that the cost of such 
care should be distributed through the expansion of the existing compulsory 
social insurance system, but that the administration of the services should be 
decentralised. All gainfully occupied persons, he maintained, should be included 
in such a health insurance system, though they should be at liberty to obtain 
medical care outside the scheme if they so desire; doctors should be able to parti- 
cipate in it on a full-time or half-time basis or to practise privately; and there 
shou'.! be free choice of doctor and of patient. 

President Truman stressed the fact that such a system was not “‘socialised 
medicine”, which he described as a scheme in which all doctors work as employees 
of the Government. He recommended that methods and rates of paying doctors 
and hospitals should be adjusted locally, subject to national standards, and that 
the cost of the services, estimated at 4 per cent. of the first $3,600 of annual 
earnings, should be divided between receipts from insurance premiums and 
general revenue.’ 


SocraL INSURANCE REFORMS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In December 1945, the Czechoslovak Provisional National 
Assembly passed five Acts concerning the increase of certain cash 
benefits under the social insurance scheme. 


1T.C,. Resmi Gasete, 16 July 1945. 

279th Congress, Ist session, S. 1606 and H.R. 4730. 

Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 88. 

4 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 532. 

§ 79th Congress, lst session, House of Representatives, Document No. 380. 
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The increases were made necessary by the higher cost of living, the index of 
which had risen from 752 in 1938 to 1303 in September 1945 for a manual worker's 
family, and from 757 to 1215 for the same period for the family of a non-manual 
worker (1914=100). The Acts provide for lump sum grants, increased pensions, 
the introduction of new classes in the grouping of insured persons, the intro- 
duction of certain family allowances, and an increase in old-age assistance. 

The monthly increase in pension rates amounts to 500 crowns for old-age 
and invalidity pensions, 300 crowns for widows’ pensions, and 200 crowns for 
orphans’ pensions. These increases are payable only to persons whose annual 
pension does not exceed 40,000 crowns, 24,000 crowns, or 15,000 crowns according 
to pension category. The average old-age and invalidity pension is thus increased 
by 138 per cent. for wage earners, 93 per cent. for miners, and 57 per cent. for 
salaried employees. 

Lump sum grants amounting to three times the above-mentioned monthly 
increases have been paid to persons in receipt of old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ 
pensions, in order to compensate for delay in the raising of the pension rates. 

Old-age allowances are granted to persons who had attained the age of 60 years 
on 1 July 1926, and they are therefore payable at present only to a small number 
of persons (19,300 on 31 October 1945). The amount of the allowances has been 
increased from 1,200 crowns to 6,000 crowns a year. If granted to two persons 
living in the same household, the allowance amounts to 3,500 crowns for each 

rson. 
” The number of classes in sickness insurance has been increased in order to 
include persons in receipt of a monthly salary of 5,000 crowns or a daily wage of 
200 crowns. The cash benefit of sickness insurance has been increased, and the 
difference between the cash benefit payable to salaried employees and to wage 
earners has been abolished.! 


AMENDMENT OF THE NEw ZEALAND SocrAL Security Act 


The New Zealand Social Security Act of 14 September 1938, 
as amended to 25 August 1943*, was further amended by an Act 
of 24 November 1945, which introduced universal family allow- 
ances, increased the rates of cash benefit, and liberalised the means 
test, where it exists. The payment of universal family allowances 
was fixed to come into force on 1 April 1946; otherwise the new 
rates were made operative from 1 October 1945. The cash benefits 
now provided by the Act are as follows. . 


Family Allowances. 


An allowance of 10s. a week is payable for each child under the age of 16, 
whether or not his parents are in receipt of another cash benefit under the Social 
Security Act and irrespective of their means. It was pointed out by the Minister 
of Finance that, as a complement to the introduction of universal family, #fow- 
ances, the Land and Income Tax Act would be amended to eliminate the exemp- 
tion for children.* 


Pensions. 


Superannuation and old-age poe, The superannuation allowanée, for 
which all persons in New Zealand are eligible on the attainment of the age of 65, 
was introduced in 1940 at the annual rate of £10, which was to be increased by 
£2 10s. a year until a specified maximum was reached. The annual maximum 
which will eventually be payable has now been raised from £84 10s. to £104 a 
year. 

’ Similarly the old-age pension granted at the age of 60, subject to a means test, 
has been increased from £84 10s. to £104 a year. The Social Security Commission 
may increase by £104 a year the amount payable to a married man whose wife is 
not a beneficiary, provided their annual total income, including the benefit, does 





1 Narodni Osvobozeni, 7 Dec. 1945; Pravo Lidu, 2 Dec. 1945; MInistrv OF FoREIGN TRADE: 
Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin (Prague), 15 Nov. 1945. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 785. 

3 The Press (Christchurch), 5 Oct. 1945. 
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not exceed £260. The amount payable to a single person is reduced by his annual 
income in excess of £52, that payable to a married person whose spouse is also 
eligible for an old-age pension is reduced by 10s. for every £1 of their total income 
over £52 a year, and that payable to a married person whose oo? is not eligible 
for pension is reduced by their total income over £156. The pension is also 
reduced by £1 for every £10 of the net capital value of the accumulated property 
(£500 is exempt and land and insurance are not included) of an unmarried pen- 
sioner and of a married person and his spouse, where no pension or allowance is 
granted in respect of the latter. Where payment is made in respect of a married 
man and of his wife, the amounts payable in respect of each are reduced by £1 
for every £10 of the net capital value of their accumulated property. 


Widows’ pensions. The rates of pension payable to widows under the Act 
have been raised, and are now as follows: (a) where the widow has never had 
achild, but qualifies for pension, the annual rate is £78, reduced by annual income 
in excess of £78; (b) where she has, or has had, a child but has none under 16 
years of age, the annual rate is £104, reduced by annual income in excess of £52; 
and (c) t ok. she has a child under 16 years of age, the annual rate is £104, plus 
a supplement not exceeding £52, granted at the discretion of the Commission, 
reduced by annual income in excess of £78. The rate of benefit payable to a widow 
who has attained the age of 60 and has no child under the age of 16 is further 
reduced by £1 for every £10 of the capital value of her accumulated property. 


Invalidity benefit. An unmarried invalid under 20 years of age is entitled to 
an annual pension of £78. The rate of invalidity pension payabie to an unmarried 
man over the age of 20 or to a woman is £104, while a married man who is dis- 
abled is entitled to £104 in respect of himself and £104 in respect of his wife. 
These rates are reduced by income as follows: (@) where the applicant is a 
widower with a child, by annual income in excess of £78; (b) where the applicant 
is a married woman, by the annual income of herself and her husband in excess 
of £156; and (c) in all other cases, by the annual income of the applicant (and of 
his wife) in excess of £52. The pension payable is also reduced by £1 from the 
amount payable to the pensioner and, where his wife is also in receipt of pension, 
by £1 from the amount payable to her, in respect of every £10 of their accumu- 
lated property. 

In the case of a married woman pensioner, the amount to which she is entitled 
: — by £1 for every £10 of the accumulated property of herself and her 

usband. 


Pensions for the blind. Blind persons are entitled to invalidity pensions, but 
in applying the means test no account is taken of their personal earnings up to 
£156 a year. A blind person also receives a weekly allowance equal to 25 per cent. 
of his average weekly earnings for the year, provided his income from all sources 
does not exceed £260 a year. 

Miners’ pensions. The rate of pension payable to a disabled miner has been 


raised to £104 a year, plus £104 in respect of a wife, and the pension payable to 
the widow of a miner who died while in receipt of benefit has been raised to £78 


a year. 


Sickness and Unemployment Benefits. 

The rate payable in cases of sickness or unemployment is £1 a week when the 
applicant is under 20 and without dependants, otherwise £2 a week (previously 
£1), plus £2 (previously 15s.) if the applicant has a dependent wife. The sickness 
benefit is reduced by the weekly income of the +S and his spouse in excess 
of £1, or, where the beneficiary is in receipt of sick benefit from a friendly society, 
£2. The unemployment benefit may, at the discretion of the Social Security 
Commission, be reduced in respect of the applicant’s income or accumulated 


property. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A MEDICAL CARE SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA 


In its Eighth Interim Report', the Australian Joint Committee 
on Social Security presented its final recommendations on medical 





1 PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Eighth Interim Report from the Joint 
Committee on Social Security, 27 June 1945. For an account of previous reports from the Com- 
mittee and of Government action, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, pp. 
207-214: “Australia’s Health Programme”. 
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care. Attention isdrawn to the marked degree in which its con- 
clusions are supported by the Recommendation concerning Medical 
Care adopted at the 26th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (Philadelphia, 1944), the text of which is reproduced in 
full. The Joint Committee records general approval of the findings 
and suggestions of the Medical Planning Committee, a subcom- 
mittee of the Social Security Health Services Conference held in 
Canberra in December 1943, and publishes its Report as an ap- 
pendix. The Medical Planning Committee stresses the necessity 
of integrating the practice of preventive and of curative medicine 
and of co-operation between the medical profession and the general 
public and, wherever the constitutional power may lie, between 
the Commonwealth and the States. Its recommendations on public 
health and hospital and medical services are summarised below. 


Public Health. 


Child welfare, the Report states, is of paramount importance in the public 
health programme of Australia. Measures must be taken to encourage the birth 
of an increasing number of healthy children by rendering financial assistance to 
those willing to undertake parenthood, and by providing better housing facilities 
and means of improving the amenities and lessening the drudgery of family life. 
In the latter connection Government funds might be used to support home nurs- 
ing services and home aids to assist women in their domestic responsibilities 
during the period of confinement', but the Committee feels such services should 
be inaugurated and arranged by women themselves. It suggests that women’s 
organisations should undertake the provision of nurseries, créches, and kinder- 
gartens, and of assistance in the care of children at home. In each capital city 
maternity centres should be established where nurses and medical students could 
be trained, post-graduate courses given, and research carried on. Ante-natal 
clinics and infant welfare centres should be established, maternity wards set up 
in as many metropolitan hospitals as possible, and more accommodation pro- 
vided in convalescent and after-care homes. The health of the growing child 
must be safeguarded. Increased kindergarten and playground facilities should 
be provided. The Committee advocates the extension of school medical services, 
stressing the provision of the treatment recommended in school medical exami- 
nations and the need of special attention to dental care. The promotion of national 
fitness through physical education and proper nutrition is urged. 

The Committee is of the opinion that it is at present not practical to provide 
periodical medical examination for the entire population of Australia, nor to 
require a pre-marital medical examination. Every facility, however, should be 
provided for individuals who desire regular medical examination and tests. A 
careful study of the health and medical aspects of post-war ne tap is advo- 
cated. Pension rates payable to persons suffering from tuberculosis and allow- 
ances to their dependants should be increased, and greater facilities for early 
diagnosis, after-care, rehabilitation, and follow-up contacts provided. Medical 
treatment of venereal disease should be more readily available, while its pre- 
vention should be approached from the social angle. The Committee recom- 
mends popular education on sound principles in matters of public health. It 
suggests that all aspects of the problem of mental health should be surveyed, 
with special attention to the mentally ares child. There should be 
uniformity of legislation in respect of the control of mental sickness, as well as 
of food, drugs, and poisons. In the latter connection it is suggested that a con- 
ference should be called, representative of the governmental, professional, and 
trade interests. 

The development of better “health accountancy”, involving co-operation 
among the statistical and health agencies of the Commonwealth and the States, 
is recommended. This would entail legislation requiring the furnishing of sta- 
tistics, when required, by Government departments, friendly societies, indus- 
trial and other bodies. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 418. 
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Hospital and Ancillary Services. 


The Committee recommends the establishment of a Commonwealth expert 
advisory body charged with the responsibility of studying and giving advice on 
the planning, construction and equipment of hospitals in Australia. All problems 
of new construction and of modifications should be referred to this body, which 
could delegate its authority to similarly constituted bodies in each State to carry 
out details of administration. The cities of Australia are densely populated, and 
a subdivision and correction of duplicated or overlapping hospital facilities is 
needed, while the sparsely populated rural areas call for the grouping of isolated 
units, the provision of supplementary occasional services, and an improvement of 
means of transport. The Committee states that these matters require extensive 
study by the parties concerned. It also concurs in the recommendations of the 
Medical Survey Committee of the Parliament Joint Committee on Social Security 
regarding regionalisation, and recommends their adoption as the basis for further 
study by an expert body, which might be the one suggested above. Medical 
centres should be planned around teaching hospitals, and steps must be taken to 
ensure that sufficient land is available at reasonable cost to provide for their 
further expansion. 

The immediate and cheapest solution to the lack of adequate hospital accom- 
modation is, in the opinion of the Committee, the removal of the sub-acute and 
chronic cases from the hospitals which deal with acute cases. Patients of the 
former type should be handled in hospitals at a reasonable distance from their 
homes, and therefore decentralisation into regionalised districts is recommended. 
The Committee believes that there should be closer supervision of hospitals. It 
recommends the establishment in metropolitan areas of a central hospital ad- 
— depot, which would control admission of all patients to subsidised hos- 

itals. 
’ The establishment of a course of training for hospital administrators is advo- 
cated. The Committee also recommends a standard course of training, standard 
conditions (subject to basic wage variations) and uniform registration for all 
nurses in Australia, and the organisation, if such has not already been done, of 
training courses for members of allied professions. 


Medical Services. 


The Committee states that in any comprehensive health service the preserva- 
tion of the doctor-patient relationship, of the family doctor, and of the principle 
of free choice of doctor is essential. In its suggestions for a service which would 
— every individual in Australia with general practitioner, specialist, ancil- 

ary, and hospital services, the Committee deals separately with remote, country, 
and city areas. For districts with 1,000 or more people resident within a radius of 
25 miles and now without a doctor, and for any area which can be adequately 
served by 20 or less hospital beds, it recommends a voluntary full-time salaried 
or subsidised medical service under a limited-term appointment, with provision 
for specialist care available at the nearest base (of general practitioner standing) 
or through improved transport facilities for doctors and patients. Country areas, 
that is, areas which contain large towns acting as centres for rural communities 
would be regionalised into medical and hospital districts. Regional service would 
be based on country centres where complete laboratory and radiological facilities 
would be available. For cities, the Committee approves the proposals of the 
British Medical Association of Australia that in each metropolitan region all 
hospitals should be grouped around a base hospital, in some cases associated with 
a medical school. In the field of institutional treatment it recommends close co- 
operation between the hospital and the general practitioner. It notes that in 
cities the number of persons attending out-patient departments is increasing. 
The economic disabilities which force these patients to attend clinics, often far 
distant from their homes, should be removed and the cases should be cared for 
by a doctor in the neighbourhood. The Committee approves the trend towards 
the establishment of group centres and group work in consulting-room practice. 
Domiciliary visiting by general practitioners might also be organised with ad- 
vantage on a voluntary group basis, so that a group of doctors could share 
emergency and night work as well as clerical expenses. The Committee is in 
favour of testing various group practice schemes in places carefully selected in 
view of the varied conditions obtaining. Thus the merits of different types of 
practice and methods of payment might be ascertained. 
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The Report suggests that preventive medicine, like curative medicine, should 
function from a community health centre under a district medical officer of 
health for the area, with medical officers in subsidiary areas responsible to him. 

Medical education should stress the preventive aspect of the subject, and to 
this end there should be a Chair of Social Medicine at each university. Close 
association of medical students with the work of out-patient departments and 
the suggested group practice centres is urged, a period of hospital experience for 
medical graduates $ wore be compulsory and post-graduate courses brought 
within the range of all practitioners. 

The Committee advocates a Commonwealth system of medical registration, 
either by Commonwealth legislation, or, if there are constitutional difficulties, 
by the adoption of uniform legislation in all States and Commonwealth Terri- 
tories. It is of opinion that a medical care scheme should be supervised in pro- 
fessional matters by the profession acting as a whole. The profession should also 
be represented on the body which will deal with administrative and economic 


aspects. 
MeEpicaL CARE IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The following information on medical care services in the 
U.S.S.R. is based on reports published in the monthly reviews of 
the U.S.S.R. People’s Commissariat for Public Health." 


Development of Rural Medical Care. 


The medical care service in rural areas of the U.S.S.R. is based on medical 
centres which are run by trained dressers and dresser-midwives (or dresser- 
accoucheurs). These are, as a rule, established at the seats of the rural soviets, 
and the Government aims at achieving a 100 per cent. coverage. In addition, a 
new type of medical station was created during the war — the ‘medical point"’ 
(medpunkt) of the collective farms — to meet the shortage of medical personnel 
resulting from the requirements of the armed forces. 


Rural medical centres. The om mer y of rural soviets equipped with medical 
e 


centres varies in different parts of the U.S.S.R. In 1944 the figure for the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) was 77.7 per cent.; in 1945, it 
was expected to rise to 91.3 per cent., and in 1946 to 100 per cent. In some 
regions the density of medical centres exceeds 100 per cent. (7.e., more than one 
per soviet), while in others it lies between 40 and 50 per cent. It should be noted 
that, even in regions where the coverage exceeds 100 per cent., some of the rural 
soviets are left without medical centres. For instance, in the Rostov region, 
where the coverage reaches 107 per cent., 98 of them are equipped with two 
medical centres, while 56 remain without any. The reason for this irregular 
density is that in determining the establishment of medical centres, other con- 
siderations are taken into account as well as the number of rural soviets in the 
region or their population. The radius of a typical rural soviet area is about four 
miles, but in the less populated parts of the north and the east (Asiatic Russia), 
it ranges up to thirty miles, as in the Yakutsk Autonomous Soviet Republic. In 
1944 the average population of a rural soviet in the R.S.F.S.R. was 1,300. It is 
the Soviet Government's plan to establish for each rural soviet a medical centre 
served by at least one dresser or dresser-midwife. If the size or population of the 
area is above the average, two or more medical centres will have to be established. 

Not only is the number of medical centres to be increased, but it is pointed 
out that the quality of their work has to be improved. Their function is to give 
medical care to the rural population and to organise sanitary and prophylactic 
work. The present pre go service is said to be far from satisfactory: the 
average number of persons attended in these medical centres seldom exceeds 
7 to 8a day, and does not meet the demand; there is a lack of medical instruments 
and drugs, and not enough help is sought from qualified doctors in order to 
obtain correct diagnoses. Owing to the shortage of trained dressers, many of the 
centres are under the charge of nurses. 





1 Sovietskaya Meditsina, No. 6, 1945; Sovietskoye Sdravukhranienie, No. 9, 1945. For an account 
< eg ~_ health services during the war, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, 
ar. a 9 " 
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The functions of a medical centre served by two dressers or dresser-midwives 
include the following: 


(1) Registration of epidemic diseases, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, tra- 
choma, and scabies; of births and deaths of adults and children; and of necessi- 
tous war-disabled persons; 

(2) Systematic supervision of the sanitary condition of the community; pre- 
paration of and systematic co-operation in aX @ carried out by sanitary 
wardens (for a rural soviet with a population of 1,500, 30 sanitary wardens are 
provided for); ensuring that all inhabitants are properly inoculated; and syste- 
matic control of sanitary conditions during work in the fields; 


e Systematic instruction of collective farm nurses; 
(4) Supervision of pregnant women, and of children of nursery age; 
(5) Promotion of the establishment of nurseries, regular inspection of nurse- 
ries, and supervision of the feeding of children; 

(6) Inspection of schools with respect to sanitary equipment and the health 
of the children; 

(7) Systematic organisation of lectures and discussions on subjects relating to 
public health; 

(8) Co-operation with mothers in looking after children. 


Medical stations on collective farms. The requirements of the armed forces 
during the war years led to a serious shortage of medical personnel throughout 
the U.S.S.R. The public authorities, in co-operation with the Soviet Red Cross, 
has taken steps to remedy this shortage in the rural areas by setting up medical 
stations in the collective eon run by nurses who have been trained by the Red 
Cross. These stations form the lowest units in the Soviet system of medical care 
= In some cases, a station is set up jointly for several small collective 
arms. 

In 1944, 4,000 nurses graduated from Red Cross courses. Where these medical 
stations are established, there is a tendency to free the nurses from all other work 
on the collective farm, but their status within the community varies from one 
farm to another. Some collective farm committees exempt them from agricultural 
work and pay them wages for their nursing activities, while in other cases the 
nurses take part in the daily work of the farm and render medical assistance as 
a part-time job, for which, however, they receive additional remuneration. The 
farm committees allocate houses which are equipped as first-aid stations and are 
run by the nurses. The nurses are responsible to the dresser in charge of the rural 
soviet medical centre and to the rural soviet itself, to which they report regularly 
on their activity. 

The organisation of these medical stations was given a legal basis by a Decree 
issued by the Commissar of Health (Decree No. 749 of 18 November 1944) con- 
taining instructions for the equipment and operation of the stations and for the 
co-operation of the public health authorities with the collective farm committees. 
The activity of the collective farm nurses is, however, not limited to first aid and 
medical care. They are playing an important part in the prophylactic, anti- 
epidemic, and anti-tuberculosis campaigns of the public health authorities. They 
give lectures on hygiene, encourage the provision of bath houses and children’s 
playgrounds, visit regularly the homes of their district, arrange for the isolation 
of patients suffering from contagious diseases and for their transport to hospitals, 
and carry out the disinfection of buildings. They also help to collect health 
statistics. 


Standard of Medical Care for the Urban Population. 


The requirements of the urban population, and especially of salaried em- 
ployees, for such medical care as can be rendered in polyclinics by qualified prac- 
titioners has been studied in detail by the health authorities of the U.S.S.R. On 
the basis of these studies, the Ministry of Health has proposed a standard to be 
aimed at with regard to the average number of consultations, by specialities and 
home visits, required by an urban inhabitant in a year. 

In order to establish by practical investigation the number of consultations 
needed, an experiment was carried out during the years 1937-1939 in polyclinics 
rendering medical assistance to a particular group of manual workers and salaried 
employees. X-ray examinations, laboratory analysis, and physiotherapy were 
afforded whenever required and no necessary care was refused. The experiment 
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was performed by experienced doctors, and special care was exercised in order to 
arrive at reliable figures. 

The standard figures proposed by the Ministry of Health are based on the 
statistics of medical care given by the polyclinics of an important industrial 
centre and on the results of the above experiment. The proposed standard also 
takes into account the increased need for medical care for the war disabled and 
for persons whose health has suffered through war and occupation. The following 
table shows the actual figures observed in 1939 and 1940, the results for the 
experimental group, and the proposed standard figures. By way of comparison, 
the corresponding figures, applicable to manual workers only, of the Second 
Five-Year Plan (1933-1937) are shown in the first column. It will be seen that 
the volume of medical care proposed for the urban population generally is nearly 
as large as that proposed under that Plan for manual workers only. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF CONSULTATIONS PER HEAD 
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1“Therapy” includes home visits as well as consultations at polyclinics. The average num- 
bers of home visits included in the actual figures for 1939 and 1940 are 0.48 and 0.50 respectively. 


A PENSION FUND FoR TEXTILE WORKERS IN CUBA 


The Congress of the Cuban Republic has passed an Act, No. 
14 of 12 December 1945, establishing a pension insurance scheme 
for workers in the textile and related industries. 


Scope. 


The new Act applies to the textile and clothing industries, undertakings which 
manufacture or trade in any textile products, and to plantations of fibre-pro- 
ducing plants. The scheme covers all workers except managers in these under- 
takings, together with employees of trade unions of textile workers and employees 
of the Pension Fund established under the Act. 


Financial Resources. 


The scheme is financed by contributions paid by employers and workers at 
an equal rate of 3 per cent. of the workers’ wage. The contribution may be 
increased to 5 per cent. if necessary to meet the expenses of the schemc. Besides 
this basic contribution, a single contribution of 15 per cent. of their wages is 
levied on workers on entering insurable employment for the first time; further- 
more, workers whose wages are raised pay a single contribution equal to one 
month’s wage increase. 
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Benefits. 


The scheme introduces the following types of benefits: old-age pensions, 
invalidity pensions, unemployment benefit, and survivors’ pensions. 

Normal old-age pensions are payable to persons who have served for 35 years 
in undertakings covered by the Act, to persons aged 50 years with 30 years of 
service, and to persons aged 60 with a minimum of 10 years of service. The rate 
of pension varies with the worker’s average yearly wage and his length of service 
(minimum 10 years, maximum 35 years): for a wage of up to 500 pesos, the rate 
is 20 to 70 per cent. of the wage; for 500 to 1,000 pesos, 25 to 65 per cent.; for 
1,000 to 2,000 pesos, 20 to 60 per cent.; and over 2,000 pesos, 15 to 50 per cent. 
No pension may exceed 1,800 pesos. Only service in insurable employment since 
1 January 1935 is taken into account. The pension is suspended if the pensioner 
resumes employment, whether insurable or not. 

Reduced old-age pensions are payable to persons of 50 years of age who have 
completed 20 years of service. 

Invalidity pensions are payable in case of permanent total incapacity for 
work, 

Persons who have completed a minimum of 20 years of service become eligible 
for unemployment benefit, but are required to refund the sum received as unem- 
ployment benefit after their return to work. 

The reduced old-age pension and the unemployment benefit amount to 75 
per cent. of the normal old-age pension. The invalidity pensions are calculated 
in the same way as normal old-age pensions and are assessed by the administration 
of the Fund in accordance with the medical finding in the particular case. 

In the event of the death of an insured person or pension holder, the surviving 
dependants are entitled to pension provided that they have no means of subsis- 
tence. 

No pensions will be paid to the insured persons during the first year during 
which the Act is in force; from the second until the fourth year inclusive, only 
invalidity and survivors’ pensions will be paid. 

All pensions can be reduced if the financial balance of the Fund is not restored 
by an increase of the contribution rate to 5 per cent. 


Pension Fund. 


The Act establishes a Pension Fund for the administration of the new scheme. 
The Fund is managed by a board composed of a chairman and twelve members, 
of whom six are elected by workers and six by employers. The chairman is 
appointed by the Government. A corps of inspectors is to be employed by the 
Fund in order to enforce compliance with the Act.! 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


Hovusinc Po.icy in British DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The United Kingdom Colonial Office has announced that a 
Colonial Housing Bureau is being set up in association with the 
Building Research Station of the British Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


This decision follows the recommendation of a study group on housing re- 
search set up in Great Britain on the suggestion of the Caribbean Research 
Council. The group also recommended the establishment of colonial centres of 
housing research on a regional basis and the appointment in the dependent terri- 
tories of committees to review the present state of knowledge and requirements. 
The general situation is reviewed as follows: 


_In the colonies, as elsewhere, housing policy is not merely a matter of blue- 
prints and finance. It is also a potent agency of social progress. There is a 


1 Gaceta Oficial, 29 Dec. 1945, pp. 25921-25934. 
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minimum standard of domestic comfort below which all desire for betterment 
dies out, and it is a standard not easily attained in tropical countries. Of this 
disturbing truth Jamaica provides an example. A housing survey completed 
last year shows that more than four fifths of the island’s private dwellings were 
one-storey cottages. Of a total of some 322,000 dwellings, 31 per cent., or over 
100,000 in number and with an average of over nine persons a dwelling, had less 
than 100 square feet of floor space, 61 per cent. were infested by termites, 45 per 
cent. were in bad condition, 80 per cent. were without the verandas so necessary 
in a tropical climate, 69 per cent. had no sanitation other than pit latrines, 40 
ea got their water from the nearest stream, and 77 per cent. were without 
ths. 


The Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West Indies has issued 
a bulletin on Housing in the West Indies, in which general policy is laid down and 
types of housing are suggested. Two schemes are given: (1) rental housing, as a 
measure of slum clearance and to provide shelter in urban areas for people too 
poor to pay an economic rent; and (2) owner-occupier and similar housing, in- 
tended for rural areas to accommodate the smallholder who owns a plot of land, 
the rural estate labourer, the specialist worker who is required to live on an estate, 
the old person who can no longer work and who is largely dependent on charity, 
and the settler in a land settlement. Financial assistance will be provided by 
loans from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund and guidance in building 
problems will come from the Colonial Housing Bureau in London.’ 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Practical steps are being taken in Great Britain towards the 
realisation of the educational reforms provided by the Education 
Act, 1944.3 The latest measures are indicated below. 


Raising of the School-Leaving Age. 


The school-leaving age will be raised from 14 to 15 years of age in England 
and Wales from 1 April 1947, according to an Order made by the Minister of 
Education on 17 August 1944 on which the present Minister of Education decided 
not to introduce amending provisions.‘ The same measure was taken in Scotland.® 
Therefore, according to the Act, the minimum age for admission to employment 
will be raised simultaneously to the same level. 

The raising of the school-leaving age in England and Wales will, according to 
official estimates, affect some 390,000 children. The additional number of teachers 
who will be required is estimated at about 13,000, on the basis of the present 
ratio of one teacher to every 30 children. Building work to the value of £6% 
million will be required to provide additional school accommodation, which on 
account of present conditions will necessarily be of a temporary character. In 
Scotland, provision will have to be made for about 50,000 additional pupils.® 


The county colleges for further education that are to be established under 
the Education Act not later than three years after the raising of the school- 
leaving age will thus be set up before 1950. The Ministry of Education has issued 
a pamphlet containing a detailed discussion of the main aspects of the question, 
including planning, organisation, premises and equipment, staffing, internal 
problems, curriculum, and the special needs of girls and of rural youth. It is 
estimated that the average aler in the age groups which will enter county 
colleges in each of the first three years from their opening will be about 500,000. 
The scheme will require between 18,000 to 20,000 teachers; after these have been 
trained, it will be necessary to find and train only 1,000 a year, or considerably 





1 The Times, 15 Mar. 1946. 

2 COMPTROLLER FOR DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE IN THE WeEsT INDIES: Housing in the West 
Indies. Bulletin No. 13 (Barbados, 1945). 
. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944: “Educational Reconstruction 
in Great Britain” pp. 481-487. 
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* Ministry of Labour Gazetie, Oct. 1945, p. 178. 
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fewer during the early years of the scheme, when the annual wastage is likely to 
be below normal.! 


Nursery Schools. 


Comprehensive nursery care for children under five years of age is provided 
for in the Education Act, and, as a first step towards itsestablishment, wartime 
services are being reorganised. The need for such services is urgently felt for 
various reasons of national importance; for instance: women workers are needed 
in industries vital for essential production, housing and shopping difficulties are 
liable to continue for some time, and more generally, it is desirable to give mothers 
an opportunity for rest and relaxation. 

In a circular, issued jointly by the Ministers of Health and Education in 
December 1945, the local authorities were asked to submit schemes to this effect 
by the end of February 1946. It is considered that the measurement of local need 
and the choice of the best methods of meeting it must rest primarily with the 
local authorities concerned. The following suggestions are made in the circular 
as to various methods which could be organised locally: (a) nursery schools, 
nursery classes, day nurseries, and schemes of daily guardians; (b) use of mater- 
nity and child welfare centres on two or three afternoons a week as temporary 
créches; (c) organising as volunteers, responsible women or older girls willing to 
“sit in’’ at the homes of children while the parents go out together in the evening. 

From 31 March 1946, those wartime nurseries which, as a result of schemes 
submitted by local authorities, become nursery schools or nursery classes will be 
entitled to the normal education grant from the Ministry of Education; wartime 
nurseries continuing as day nurseries will receive a similar grant from the Ministry 
of Health. This grant will also be payable for registered daily guardian scheme 
afternoon créches, and evening ‘“‘sitters-in”’. 

It is considered that mothers with children under two years of age should be 
discouraged from taking up employment. Nursery schools and classes would 
provide for children between two and five years of age; day nurseries and daily 
guardians could meet special needs.? 


Handicapped Children. 

A special advisory committee, consisting of a chairman, a vice-chairman, and 
two other members, has been appointed by the Minister of Education to advise 
her on such matters relating to children requiring special education treatment as 
may be submitted to it or as it may consider require investigation.® 

A circular has been sent from the Ministry of Education asking local autho- 
rities, asa matter of urgency, to consider making additional provision for special 
boarding schools intended for educationally subnormal and maladjusted children. 
The authorities have already been asked to include in their development plans 
proposals for dealing with physically handicapped and delicate children. It is 
estimated that there are some 15,000 educationally subnormal children in England 
and Wales who need the kind of care and education which only boarding schcols 
can provide; accommodation exists at present for only 3,000 to 4,000 of them.‘ 


TRAINING OF GIRLS FOR HouUSEHOLD WoRK IN FRANCE 


By an Order of 2 November 1945, all private organisations in 
France providing instruction in household science were made 
subject to a minimum number of requirements and regulations. 
Such training had been made compulsory by an Act of 18 March 
1942 which is still provisionally in force. 


The Act of 18 March 1942 applies to all girls with the exception of those 
covered by the Act of 5 July 1941 on training in farm household management. 
Household science instruction is given in all girls’ schools and colleges during 





' MINISTRY OF Epucation: Youth's Opportunity. Further Education in County Colleges (London. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 
2 The Times, 18 Dec. 1945; Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 29 Nov. 1945, col. 1683. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1 Nov. 1945, col. 613. 
* Idem, 13 Dec. 1945, col. 771; The Times, 3 Jan. 1946. 
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seven years, for at least one hour a week; and in technical and national schools 
and vocational courses for girls in commerce, industry or handicrafts, during 
three years, for a minimum of 100 hours a year. In public schools in which only 
household science is taught, the training comprises a minimum of 300 hours 
during one year. 

According to the Order of 2 November 1945 a private institution for household 
science training is one that gives instruction exclusively in household science to 
girls not attending any of the above-mentioned institutions, for 300 hours — 
either concentrated in one school year or distributed over three years. The Public 
Prosecutor, the chief inspector of technical education, or an official appointed 
by the Minister of Public Health may object to the opening of a private institu- 
tion in the interests of public order, morals, health or safety, or if the programmes 
drawn up by the institution do not satisfy the conditions prescribed by the Act 
of 18 March 1942, A regional committee for household science training, the com- 

sition of which is fixed by Decree, functions in each educational district and 
1s ——— for considering objections to the opening of the institutions. 

The principal of a private institution must be of French nationality, at least 
25 years of age, hold a teacher’s or assistant teacher’s diploma, and have had a 
minimum of four years’ experience as teacher or assistant teacher. All teachers 
must be at least 20 years of age and hold the required diplomas. Foreigners may 
be authorised to teach by a special and individual decision of the Minister of 
National Education. There must be at least one teacher for every 70 pupils and 
one assistant teacher for every 35 pupils in attendance at the same time. If the 
principal is included in the number of teachers, she must spend at least five hours 
a week teaching. The minimum programmes for such organisations must conform 
to standard programmes drawn ay the Ministers of National Education and 
a Health in consultation with the Council for Improving Household Science 

raining. 

The inspection of such schools and establishments is carried out by technical 
education inspectors, officials appointed by Order of the Minister of Public 
Health, and voluntary advisers appointed because of their competence by a 
joint Order of the Ministers of National Education and Public Health." 


YouTH MOVEMENTS AND POPULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


An administrative service to inspect and promote youth move- 
ments and popular education was set up in France by three Decrees 
issued on 17 October 1945. 


The new organisation is attached to the Ministry of National Education and 
comprises a central service, or General Directorate, composed of two chief in- 
spectors and six administrative inspectors who are responsible, under the Director 
of Youth Movements and Popular Education, for inspecting and supervising the 
external services of the Directorate as regards education, administration, finances, 
and accounting; and external services, or inspectorates, which represent the 
Directorate in each of twenty educational districts. These services employ 
20 chief inspectors, 100 inspectors, 10 secretaries, and 20 editors. 

Eighteen centres for popular education are also set up under the Directorate. 
These centres are to provide courses for training leaders, officers, and members 
of youth and popular education movements. A director, a treasurer, and two 
specialised instructors are attached to each centre.? 

Among the youth movements that are officially encouraged is the Work and 
Culture Organisation (Travail et Culture), the achievements of which are already 
substantial. It employs two educational methods for accomplishing its tasks: 
providing the young people with artistic and cultural entertainments of all kinds, 
such as dramatic performances, concerts, art exhibitions, documentary film 
shows, and beginners’ lectures in the techniques of different arts; and also pro- 
viding them with facilities for practising the arts themselves by organising diction 
courses, dramatic, dancing, choral, and orchestral groups, workshops for plastic 
arts, and exhibitions of the drawings and paintings produced in these workshops.* 





1 Jeurnal officiel, 2-3 Nov. 1945, p. 7194. 
? Idem, 18 Oct. 1945, pp. 6629-6631. 
3 Communication from Travail et Culture. 
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During the discussion of the national education budget great interest was 
shown in popular and youth education, and two amendments were adopted by 
the Assembly providing for increased credits to encourage school and after-school 
activities, holiday camps, cultural centres, and associations for the development 
of popular culture, youth movements, etc.! 


WorRKERS’ CENTRES IN GREECE 


Regulations concerning the establishment and functions of 
workers’ centres were published in Greece on 8 October 1945 
in pursuance of Act No. 667 of 1937 as amended by Act No. 1688 
of 1939.2. The text of the regulations had been adopted by the 
governing body of the workers’ centre in Athens at a meeting on 
3 October 1945. 


Regional committees, which must include the presidents of the local workers’ 
centres, wage earners and salaried employees, civil servants, and other persons 
experienced in activities of the kind in question, must be set up in connection 
with the workers’ centres in all cities with a population of a certain size. They 
are to be directed by councils consisting of from three to seven members, accord- 
ing to the size of the locality. These members will be nominated by the governing 
body of the Athens workers’ centre and appointed by the Minister of Labour. 

The work of the local committees will consist more particularly in the upkeep 
of the centres, the planning of improvements in workers’ dwellings, the organisa- 
tion and running of clubs or centres for the provision of educational and other 
aS facilities, and the organisation of summer camps and excursions, 
theatrical performances, choirs, sporting events, etc. In addition, the local com- 
mittees will be responsible for the administration of the funds put at their dis- 
posal and for the collection of additional funds.* 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


THE WorRLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS AND THE REPRESENTATION OF 
Non-GOVERNMENTAL BODIES IN THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION 


On 10 February 1946 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, at its meeting in London adopted a resolution urging the 
Economic and Social Council to adopt suitable arrangements 
enabling the World Federation of Trade Unions and other appro- 
priate non-governmental bodies to collaborate for purposes of 
consultation with the Council. 


It may be recalled that the World Trade Union Conference at its first meeting, 
held in London in February 1945, had expressed the view that provision should 
be made for effective trade union representation in the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, and that “the trade union movement shall be associated with both the 
Security Council and the Economic and Social Council”, and that it had also 
instructed its AdministrativeCommittee to ensure trade union representation at 
the coming peace conference and all preparatory commissions and conferences. 
The Administrative Committee had accordingly requested the United Nations 


1 Journal officiel, 31 Dec. 1945, passim; 1 Jan. 1946, p. 644. 

2? The 1937 Act provides for the establishment, under the control of the Minister of Labour, 
of workers’ centres for the following main purposes: to organise workers’ leisure activities, to 
ensure a meeting place for workers’ organisations, and to build and make improvements to workers’ 
dwellings. The amending Act of 1939 authorises the Minister of Labour to establish workers’ 
centres in provincial cities. 

3 Ephemeris tis Kuverneseos, 8 Oct. 1945. 
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Conference on International Organisation, held in San Francisco, for official 
recognition for the Committee in an advisory and consultative capacity, but the 
request was refused.' Further, the Second World Trade Union Conference, which 
met in Paris in September-October 1945, had protested against the refusal of 
the San Francisco Conference to allow the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(W.F.T.U.) to take part in its deliberations, reiterated its claim that world labour 
should be represented in organisations of the United Nations, and instructed its 
Executive Committee to-take all necessary steps to secure representation in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in a consultative capacity ‘‘and for full 
representation with the right to vote on the Economic and Social Council’’.? 

In December 1945 the claim of the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
submitted to the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations then meeting in 
London, and the matter was raised again on the occasion of the meeting of the 
United Nations which opened in London in January 1946. The claims of the 
W.F.T.U. to representation in the General Assembly and in the Economic and 
Social Council were set out in a communication which was taken into considera- 
tion by the General Committee of the United Nations. The General Committee 
referred the question to a subcommittee, which was instructed to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the W.F.T.U., to discuss the whole matter. 

Later the General Committee considered two proposals: (1) that the Assembly 
should decide to create a special category of official and permanent guests, 
amongst whom would be included the World Federation of Trade Unions, to 
be seated at a given place in the Assembly Hall; and (2) that the Assembly should 
decide to recommend to the Economic and Social Council that under Article 71 
of the Charter the W.F.T.U. should be permanently consulted on the work of 
its Economic and Employment Subcommittee and of its temporary Social Sub- 
committee. 

The whole question was next referred to the First Committee (Political and 
Security Questions) for consideration. The Committee reached agreement by a 
majority on the application of the W.F.T.U. to be allowed to play a part in the 
United Nations Organisation by being associated with the work of the Economic 
and Social Council. The Committee also agreed to a resolution proposed by the 
American delegation which recommended that the Economic and Social Council 
should adopt as soon as possible suitable arrangements to enable not only the 
W.F.T.U., but the International Co-operative Alliance and other international 
non-governmental organisations whose experience the Council will find it neces- 
sary to use, and the American Federation of Labor (which is not affiliated to the 
W.F.T.U.) and other national and regional organisations, to collaborate for 
purposes of consultation with the Council. 

The First Committee presented its report on ‘Representation of non-govern- 
mental bodies in the Social and Economic Council”’ to the meeting of 10 February 
1946 of the General Assembly. Its Reporter recalled that Article 71 of the San 
Francisco Charter contemplated the necessity and convenience for the Economic 
and Social Council to avail itself of the advisory co-operation of non-govern- 
mental organisations, both international and national, which through their 
knowledge, experience, and authority would help finally with the solving of the 
important functions of the Council. In accordance with this provision of the 
Charter, the World Federation of Trade Unions, the International Co-operative 
Alliance, the American Federation of Labor, and other non-governmental organi- 
sations had asked to co-operate with the United Nations. A resolution which had 
been agreed to by the First Committee was then submitted to the General 
Assembly, and after a record vote the resolution was carried by 32 votes for, 6 
against, 11 abstentions, and 2 absent. 

The following is the text of the adopted resolution: 


In connection with the requests of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the American Federation of Labor, the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and other non-governmental organisations, that their representatives shall 
be allowed to take part in the work of the Economic and Social! Council, and 
in accordance with Article 71 of the Charter providing for the carrying out 
by the Economic and Social Council of appropriate consultations with non- 
governmental organisations, the General Assembly recommends: 


(a) That the Economic and Social Council should as soon as possible 
adopt suitable arrangements enabling the World Federation of Trade Unions 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 94. 
2 Idem, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552. 
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and the International Co-operative Alliance, as well as other international 
non-governmental organisations whose experience the Economic and Social 
Council will find necessary to use, to collaborate for purposes of consultation 
with the Economic and Social Council. 

(6) That the Economic and Social Council should likewise adopt as soon 
as possible suitable arrangements enabling the American Federation of 
Labor, as well as other national and regional non-governmental organisations 
whose experience the Economic and Social Council will find necessary to use, 
to collaborate for purposes of consultation with the Economic and Social 


Council.! 


DISSOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


On 14 December 1945, two months after the establishment of 
the new World Federation of Trade Unions?, the General Council 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions (I.F.T.U.) met 
in London under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Citrine and 
decided to dissolve the old Federation. Seven members of the 
Executive Committee and representatives of national centres in 
Belgium, China, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
India, Sweden, and Switzerland were present; no representatives 
from the United States attended the meeting. Representatives 
from eleven International Trade Secretariats were also present. 


No reference was made to the International Federation of Trade Unions 
either in the draft Constitution or in the final text of the Constitution of the 
newly established World Federation, but Sir Walter Citrine and Mr. Walter 
Schevenels, who were President and General Secretary respectively of the I.F.T.U., 
are now officers of the W.F.T.U., the former being President of the Executive 
Bureau and the latter assistant to the General Secretary, in charge of the 
International Trade Secretariats. 

The dissolution of the I.F.T.U. closes a chapter in the history of the inter- 
national trade union movement. It was towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that attempts were made to set up such a movement, and in 1901 the first 
practical results were achieved, when an international conference of a number of 

‘national trade union federations was held in Copenhagen and steps were taken 
towards the foundation of an international organisation, which in 1913 became 
the International Federation of Trade Unions.* 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING AND 
Woop WorKERS 


The Executive Council of the International Federation of 
Building and Wood Workers (I.B.W.W.) held its first meeting 
since the war on 7 November 1945 in London. 


It discussed at length the important question of the relation of the I.B.W.W. 
to the World Federation of Trade Unions, and it was decided to entrust the nego- 
tiations with the W.F.T.U. to a Negotiating Committee. The Congress of the 
I.B.W.W., which is due to meet before June 1946, will take the final decisions 
with regard to these negotiations. 

The I.B.W.W. will resume its pre-war activities, and its immediate future 
programme was approved. 

he Council welcomed the decision of the International Labour Office to set 
up an International Industrial Committee for Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works, and was also gratified to learn that the Governing Body of the 


I.L.0O. had complied with the desire expressed collectively by the International 
Building and Wood Workers, Metal Workers, Textile Workers, and Transport 





! Journal of the General Assembly of the United Nations, First Session, No. 33 (London), 16 
Feb. 1946; TrRapEs Unton Concress: Labour (London), Feb. 1946. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552. 

? Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office London. 
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Workers Federations, that the competent International Trade Secretariats 
will be ~ eee in a consultative capacity in the committees in which they are 
concerned. 

It was also decided to request the I.L.O. to appoint in due course a committee 
for the timber industry. 

It was announced that Assistant Secretary Jan Schuil, who had served the 
International Secretariat for twenty years, would leave the I.B.W.W. in February 
1946 for the International "Labour Office in Montreal, in order to take the place 
of Mr. Adolf Staal as Chief of the Workers’ Organisations Service.' 


CONGRESS OF THE BELGIAN GENERAL FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The first ordinary Congress of the Belgian General Federation 
of Labour, held in Brussels from 23 to 25 December 1945, was 
attended by 469 delegates representing 452,906 dues-paying 
members (the total membership claimed was 570,000). Among the 
questions dealt with by the Congress were its relations to inter- 
national organisations and political parties, its’ programme of action, 
and the election of its Executive. 


Relation to International Organisations and Political Parties. 


The Congress expressed its support for the policies of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WE-T.U.) and its great satisfaction at the unity established 
in the international trade union movement. However, it recommended that the 
existing International Trade Secretariats should be maintained to protect the 
occupational interests of the workers, and should be allowed sufficient autonomy 
to act in these matters.? The Congress also demanded the representation of the 
workers on official international bodies dealing with matters affecting them. 

It decided that the Belgian trade unions should remain absolutely indepen- 
dent of all political parties. 


Programme of Action. 


The Congress adopted a programme of action, the main points of which are 
summarised below. 


(1) The right of all citizens to work should be embodied in the Constitution. 

(2) A system of work should be established by which the whole population 
would benefit from the general efforts and technical progress, the task of workers 
be made easier and living standards, in conformity with human di nity, provided 
for all. For this pu the following reforms among others should be introduced: 
(a) a reduction in hours of work in accordance with international recommenda- 
tions; (b) a wage policy designed to raise the standard of living generally and 
substantially, and to ensure minimum standards of food, housing, clothing, and 
cultural, social, and family conditions; (c) old-age pensions granted as a right to 
all persons, usually at the age of 60 after 30 to 40 years of work (according to the 
nature of the occupation) and amounting to 60 per cent. of the average wage or 
a minimum of 15,000 francs; (d) a minimum of two weeks’ holiday a year; (e) in- 
creased security in employment; (f) reorganisation of labour inspection and 
participation of trade unions in inspection; (g) widening of the scope of social 
insurance. 

(3) The first step towards general educational reform should be the intro- 
duction of compulsory education until the age of 16. 

(4) Workers should be allowed effective participation in the economic life of 
the country and in the management of undertakings. 

(5) Basic industries, such as banking and credit, coal production, production 
and distribution of power, and land and sea transport, should be taken over and 
operated by the community. Later, as it becomes advisable in the general in- 
terest, other undertakings and industries should be nationalised. 

(6) A guaranteed weekly wage should be established and the present dis- 
parity between prices and wages abolished; for this purpose, the Govamans 

1].BW W. Survey (Newsletter of the International Federation of Building and Wood Wor- 


kers, Amsterdam), 1946, No. 1. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 114. 
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should take active steps to lower prices generally and enforce strict control of 
profiteering. 

(7) As regards women’s work, the principle of equal pay for equal work should 
be observed, and minimum wages fixed for specifically feminine occupations. 

(8) Unemployment benefits should be readjusted in proportion to wage in- 


creases. 


Election of Executive. 


Five secretaries, Messrs. Bondas, Major, Finet, De Bock, and Dejace, and 
seventeen other members of the Executive were elected.! 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF BRITISH WOMEN WORKERS 


On 12-13 October 1945, the 15th Annual Conference of repre- 
sentatives of unions affiliated to the British Trades Union Congress 
(T.U.C.) and catering for women workers met in Southport, under 
the chairmanship of Dame Anne Laughlin. One hundred and forty 
delegates were present, representing 22 different trade unions.’ 
The Conference discussed matters relating to the position of 
women in the post-war period. 


A resolution was passed on the question of post-war resettlement which 
urged that the skill and experience gained by women during the war years should 
not be lost to the nation, that full opportunities for training should be available 
to them in the post-war years, and that post-war resettlement plans and oppor- 
tunities, including any particular training schemes, should apply to all women 
who have rendered war service in whatever form, without bias or discrimination 
in favour of certain categories. The resolution stressed the immediate urgency 
of the new Insurance Act in order that women should not be penalised by taking 
up work which has hitherto been non-insurable. 

In the discussion on the question of wages, it was pointed out that the ex- 
pression ‘“‘equal pay for equal work” was “‘out-moded”’, and that what was really 
desired was “‘the rate for the job’’, or, in other words, a new wage structure. All 
work should be reassessed, so that those jobs which were naturally performed 
better by women (dressmaking and some types of domestic work, for instance) 
should not necessarily be lower paid jobs, since in fact many of them were highly 
skilled. It was also considered that, in future wage agreements, the word ‘“‘women” 
should be omitted so as to break down the idea of a wage rate according to sex. 
In a resolution on women’s wages, the Conference expressed its concern over the 
wage rates generally operating in industry for women carrying out what is re- 
garded as purely women’s work, and urged the Trades Union Congress to con- 
tinue to press through its affiliated unions and all other possible channels for a 
levelling up of wages of the lower paid workers, especially women. 

The White Paper on the post-war organisation of private domestic employ- 
ment® was discussed, although no resolution was passed on the subject. It was 
emphasised that, in view of the lack of effective trade union organisation among 
private domest‘c employees, the Women’s Advisory Committee of the T.U.C. 
should consider. plans for this work. It was hoped that the new unemployment 
insurance plda would include domestic workers. 

A resolution calling for the early introduction of legislation on the lines of 
the Office Regulations Bill was adopted, which also drew attention to the un- 
satisfactory*and unhealthy conditions in offices that tended to produce an in- 
crease in tuberculosis and kindred diseases. 

Attention was also given to the position of women in the medical and scientific 
professions, and the Conference asked the General Council of the T.U.C. to press 
for more opportunities for women to qualify and practise in these, especially the 
medical profession. 

The question of trade union organisation among women was the subject of a 
resolution which urged the General Council of the T.U.C. to take positive steps 





1 FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL DE BELGIQuE: F.G.T.B., 29 Dec. 1945, 4 Jan. 1946. 

2 Female membership in the Trades Union Congress rose from 552,585 in 1939 to 1,361,144 at 
the end of 1943. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945. 
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in order that the unions might give more attention to the need for further trade 
union organisation of women and young persons. Among other things, the reso- 
lution referred to the need for recruiting and training women trade union organi- 
sers, and the desirability of reaching women workers in the younger age groups, 
as well as women in rural areas. 

Other points on the agenda included the National Health Service, housing, 
nursery schools, expectant mothers in industry, rest-breaks for industrial workers, 
the employment of children, the hours of juveniles, and the Factory and Welfare 
Advisory Board. 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Women’s Consultative Committee in Great Britain, set up in March 1941 
to advise the Minister of-Labour and National Service on questions affecting the 
mobilisation of women for the war effort, has been dissolved and reappointed. 
The new Committee will ‘advise the Minister of Labour and National Service on 
questions relating to the resettlement of women in civilian life’’. 


* * * 


According to a Peruvian Act, No. 10327 of 20 December 1945, regional labour 
inspectors will in future be required to have legal training. The Act also stipulates 
that, in filling vacancies in minor — in services administered or controlled 
by the Ministry of Justice and Labour, persons who, without being lawyers, 
have until now been employed in the labour inspection service, shall have claim 
for preferential employment. 


* * * 


The provision of canteens for workers has been a noteworthy feature of war- 
time development in Indian industry. Not only have the public authorities 
supported this practice by installing canteens in Government establishments, 
but the Central Government has also been persuading industry to adopt it as 
widely as possible. The latest initiative of the Central Government in this respect 
is the provision of catering facilities in a residential hostel, which it has built in 
New Delhi for accommodating 1,000 single clerks employed in Defence head- 
quarters. The cafeteria in the hostel is run by a contractor, who draws up the 
menu in consultation with a committee of seven members representing the resi- 
dents. The monthly charges for boarding, which are payable in advance, vary 
from 22% to 28 rupees per person. 


Carrying out their decision to boost production, the French ceal miners took, 
in 1945, only 6 days’ annual holiday with pay, instead of the 12 days to which 
they were entitled; furthermore, they made up for all holidays on which they did 
not work. Asa result of these efforts, and of the fact that towards the end of the 
year many of the technical difficulties caused by the war were removed, French 
coal production, which amounted to 624,031 tons in the week from 12 io 18 August 
1945, increased to 900,226 tons in the week from 25 November to 1 December 
1945, or by 44.3 per cent." 


Since 9 September 1945 a basic 40-hour week has been in effect for workers of 
the Panama Canal Company and the Panama Railroad Company. The new 
schedules provide, for the majority of the employees of these two organisations, 
for five 7-hour days a week and for 5 hours’ work on Saturday. In departments 
where a 5-day week of 8 hours a day is worked, the workers are divided into two 





1 Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, London. 
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roups, one working from Monday to Friday, and the other from Tuesday to 
turday; the groups alternate each week. 


s es s 


According to a Presidential Decree, No. 22/1945, the regular working time 
for railroad workers in Costa Rica was fixed at 8 hours a day, 48 hours a week, and 
260 hours a month. The working time for the personnel of passenger, freight and 
special trains was set at 240 hours monthly. The working schedules must be 
arranged in such a manner as to provide for an interval of at least 9 consecutive 
hours between one working day and the next. Except in cases of emergency, no 
worker may be employed on the night shift more than three times a week. After 
reporting for work, time spent at the place of work is to be considered as working 
time irrespective of whether the individual employee is actually performing work. 
In emergency circumstances, the working day may be prolonged, but such over- 
time must be paid at time-and-a-half rates. 


* * = 


In pursuance of a decision of the London County Council, the pre-war working 
week of 41 hours was reintroduced for its employees on 1 October 1945. Between 
2 July 1942 and 30 September 1945, the normal working week was 46 hours (in- 
clusive of five lunch intervals of 30 minutes). 


* * * 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.), at 
its session held in January 1946 in Miami, accepted the application of the United 
Mine Workers of America for the reaffiliation of its 600, members with the 
Federation.! The Executive Council also elected Mr. John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers, the 13th vice-president of the Federation. 








1Cf. International Labour Review,\Vol. LI, No, 4, Apr. 1945, p. 538. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: 
“Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’, pp. 117-127. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the present number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the 
July issue; and the January-February number for statistics of 
wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the May issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only". 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in stalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)! 
AFRICA AMERICA Asia Europa) — 
Union S. Africa United States 
tariabestengnipnehetieias = P —_ Ger. 
L- i Many! 
Europe} Total x ~ B.C.§ - any Dat 
III (A/B) IV IV III (A) |} 111 (B) III (B)||~_y 
A.M.L.T.C. 1.T.c. || m.t.7.© AMI. 
T.c. 
A % W.S. w. w. W.s. F92 
6 0 0 x ] ad 100 .@ s 100.6 193 
.0 ome 1 Be . 97.8 e 81.5 193 
.0 9 1 .5 bd 98.2 bd 74.0 193. 
an 1 5 -4 ° e 90 193 
on 9 a 4 ° ° 7s] 193 
.6 7 9 3 ° ° 104.3 193: 
oa oa 9 .0 ° 00 .0* - 110.9 193! 
oe 9 2 9 ad 94.2 ° 116,59 194 
9 .8 4 -9 | 100.0¢ 84.6 pd e 194 
3 3 .0 Of) 104.6 — bd ° 194: 
a » .0 .4 .0 _ * e 194 
.7 .0 .8 .4 A —_ * * 194 
e e 4 Ir 3 — ° * 194. 
5 9 3 m 0 _ * * 
1 .6 3 a 2 ° _— . = ‘ 1945: J 
1 .0 R .6 7 bd — Ad —_ ° i 
7 oe .7 9 3 bd _ ° — ° A 
.7 .7 oo <a 0 bd _— ° _ ° h 
-6 | a 3 | e — ad — ° ; 
4 9 5 6 Or ° _— ° —_ ° j 
9 3 of § < ° — ° — * A 
ia 9 .0 .4 e — e ° Ss 
9 7 8 .5r ad — ad _— * oO 
.4 6 9 9 e os e —_ . N 
.0 a x 6 ° —_ e — ° L 
m , .3m 2%) ° — e oo ° 
Persons covered ° - 
Sonanndes 55,69lr 13 6,600T 54 21,414 —_— 
Europes (concl.) Ocgant| ———— 
Nor- || Nether- U.S. Yugo- || Austra- 
France |} Great Britain way lands S.R. slavia lia 
III (A) II III (B) I I ITI (A) I ITT (A) Da 
M.I.T.© || M.1.7.© M.I. M.I. || a.t.T.© L7.ec.¢ 
c.e c.f T.c. T.c.e c.e siting 
W.s. W.S. S. W.S. Ww.s 
° 106. .0 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 19. 
100.0 96. 3 102.2 97.6 104.3 193 
79.4 94. ol 85.0 75.4 86.1 19: 
73.5 || 101. on 84.2 76.6 93.3 19: 
74.1 || 106. me 85.1 82.4 101.8 19: 
78.6 112. .0 91.5 90.0 112.4 19: 
81.2 || 111. .6 95.4 91.0 118.2 19: 
83.43) 114. .8 99.0T|| 100.015 119.2 19: 
= - .6 98.0T|| 107.1 122.0” 19: 
° ° .4 —_— _ —_ . 194 
: Z .0 — — . 194 
= — — . 194 
? ° = —_ = 19 
194 
1945: Jan. ° ° _— ° a ° - 5 
beb. . . = . on 3 = “or - 
Mar. 2 . tat . i * — JS | > 
April ° ° _ . —_ . _ 5 .9r | 7 j 
May . * im * om ° am ar | 
June *. * *. a oe a * — J | 
* 104.34) © _ ° — ° _ 4 
o . e ae s i o ails 0 ’ 
° 102.2% bd —_ ° —_ . pi ? 
° 101.45) * _ ° _— ° _ o | 
. . ° pan ° aie e —_ ‘ 
co « ams ° am . _ ( 
j ] 
Persons cov. 2 403 || 12,110] 12,940 || 1,748 1,365 || 1,298 ||27 ,800t 6 1 ,386 
(thousands) Pers 
cove 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment (thous: 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked I. 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. 1. Transport. c. Com- ance st 
munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. Repres 
1 Except for the series in italics. |? Bureau of Labor Statistics. Non-agricultural, including Government, employ- A serie 
ment. # National Industrial Conference Board. 4 Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. * Bureau of the Census. Ex 
*Mar.-Dec. 7? Central Zone. * May 1938. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing including chemical extracting and mac 
industry; from 1943. including also building, transport. and Government undertakings. ™ Jan. 1938=100. " Old Since 1‘ 
territory. 1 Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. ™ Jan.-July. ™Jan.-Aug. 1 New series based on July building. 
1939 and spliced to old series. 118 July 1938=100 17 Sept.-Dec. 1 Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; oven averages 
for 1939=100. ™June-Dec. % Jan.-Nov. 4 June. % July. % Average of July and Nov. ™ Jan: 140.5; Feb. dustrial | 


140.3. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indices of numbers employed 
(1929—100) 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 

ance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 

Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 

A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

' Excluding building. * Europeans only. * Including mines. *‘ May 1938. * Yearly figures exclude the crackers 

d macaroni industries; quarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar industries. * Old territory. 

Since 1937, including the Saar Territory. * Jan.-July. * Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of 

Iding. 1° Jan.-Aug. Beginning with 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old series; annual figures 

averages of quarterly figures except 1940: Dec., and 1944: Mar. and . Sept. ™ Fascist Confederation of In- 
dustrial Employers. ™ Jan.-June. ™ Jan.: 156.1; Feb.: 155.8. ™ Jan.: 126.3; Feb.: 118.2. 





TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929 = 100) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 =100)* 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance statistics. II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

_! Excluding building. * Including mines. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre- 
ceding period. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the . §Jan.-June. * Covering all fac- 
tories, as defined by Factory Act. ' Jan.-Nov. ® Average of the 12 months ending in June of the year indicated. 
* Except for series in italics. 1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index 
of hours worked per worker. 1 May 1938=100. " Jan.-Aug. '8 Old territory. Since 1937, including the Saar 
Territory ™ Jan.-July. ‘ Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. ™ Jan.-May. Since 
1939, new series based on Apr. 1939 = 100, spliced to old series; the figure given for 1940 is for Dec.; for 1941-1943, the 
average of four quarters; for 1944, average of Mar. and Dec.; for 1945, average of Mar. and June. ™Jan.: 119.3; Feb.: 
119.3. ™ Jan.: 140.0; Feb.: 146.0. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. « National Industrial ference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. Oct. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 1 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Territory before 1938. “ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
. ing mines. ‘' Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. ™ From 1930 to 1941, 
Monthly figures: Ist of the following month. ™ Jan.-July. “Average of quarterly data. ™ Average of first 3 quarters. 
re 18 16 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. 
y. an. 


" Average of Mar. 
"Oct. 1938. Jul 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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1 Excluding building. 2 Oct. *% Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthly figures, last week of the month. ‘ LL. 
estimates from percentages of table IV (b). * 1935, average for May.-Dec. 7 Jan.-Jume. * Annual figures, 1935-1938 
Amsterdam only, averages for the second half-year; 1939-1943: the Netherlands, averages for Sept., Oct., and Nov. 
* Monthly figures, averages of weeks without holidays. 1 Including mines. ™ Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figure 
1938, July and Dec. ;1939, average for May and June; 1940 to 1945, Nov. figure. 12 I.L.O. estimates based on statistic 
ofearnings. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). ™ Averages for the secou® 
and third quarters. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
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’ Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43h. 4 44-47 h. 


of the Census; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed; Oct. of each year. 
Mar., June, Sept. § Ministry of Corporations. * Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; 6=48 hours. ” May-Dec. 
18 Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 to 1943, Nov. 


2 Including mines. 


* Jan.-July. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and ‘‘miscellaneous’’, specified in the headings by the letters 
a toe. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’’, pp. 117-127. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the January-February 
number for statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next 
in the May issue; and the present number for statistics of unem- 
ployment, employment and hours of work, to appear next in the 
June issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Southern bp of - United States Pasar Acge 
Egypt ; Can ound- | “F8*"- | Bolivia | Brazil 
Rhodesia | Africa B.L.S.4 |N.LCB.!| land | “4 
Town or no 2 ¥ ¥ St. 3 Buenos Rio de 
Town cities | Cairo 6 9 69 32-51 | S1-174 | yohn’s | Aires’ | La Paz | Pio de 
iginal base |Jan. 1913-| Aug. 1935- 1935- Oct. Oct. Dec. 1928- 
Origint00) [July 19141 1939 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1923 | 1938 | 1933 | 1936 | 1929 
Cost of living 
Composition m ’ 
of the index a-¢ a,b, a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 * 100 
1930 98 100 98 99 97 97 * 101 * 91 
1931 91 96 94 90 89 87 . 87 * 88 
1932 87 92 90 81 80 78 * 78 * 88 
1933 83 87 87 78 75 75 * 83 * 87 
1934 84 86 89 79 78 79 * 78 * 94 
1935 86 85 88 79 80 82 * 83 * 99 
1936 86 85 88 81 81 84 * 91 100° 114 
1937 85 88 91 83 84 88 * 93 170 123 
1938 87 90 94 84 82 86 100¢ 92 223 128 
1939 87 90 94 83 81 84 1048 93 276 131 
1940 95 92 97 87 82 85 _— 96 370 136 
1941 117 95 102 92 86 89 1257 98 472 152 
1942 156 101 110 96 95 98 140 104 613 170 
1943 205t 107 117 97 101 103 149 104 750 188 
1944 232 lll 121 98 102 104 161 102 800 208 
1945 _ 114 124 98 105 106 _ 123 a _— 
1945: Feb. 246 113 123 98 104 105 161 115 821 240 
Mar. 247 113 124 98 104 105 161 123 824 239 
Apr. 244 113 124 98 104 106 161 123 814 243 
May 242 114 124 98 105 106 161 124 814 240 
une 242 114 125 99 105 107 _ 124 816 240 
iy 244 113 125 99 105 107 166 125 848 243 
Aug. 246 113 124 99 105 106 158 124 863 243 
fo _ 113 124 98 105 106 158 125 854 241 
Oct, _ 114 124 99 105 106 = 125 873 —_ 
Nov. _ 115 124 99 105 107 _— 125 — —_ 
Dec. _ 116 124 99 106 107 160 128 a _ 
1946: ne _ 117 125 99 106 —_ 162 _ —_ oo 
‘eb. _ 117” _ gg 106" _ _ _— — — 
Food 
7 ry 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 * 100 
1930 94 95 96 98 95 * 102 . 88 
1931 85 89 91 77 78 * 89 * 84 
1932 79 87 83 64 65 * 73 * 90 
1933 72 84 86 63 63 * 81 * 88 
1934 80 83 90 69 71 * 73 * 98 
1935 84 82 88 70 76 * 81 * 102 
1936 80 81 88 73 76 * 94 100° 115 
1937 79 83 89 77 79 * 96 177 128 
1938 82 85 93 77 74 100° 91 219 128 
1939 80 84 93 75 72 109¢ 92 252 130 
1940 84 85 96 78 73 — 93 3il 137 
1941 104 88 103 86 80 1387 96 440 148 
1942 135 95 113 95 94 1628 10S 559 167 
1943 181 99 123 97 104 174 106 636 194 
1944 208 102 128 97 103 180 108 717 224 
1945 — 104 131 99 105 _ 129 —_ —_ 
1945: Feb. 221 105 130 97 103 182 113 728 263 
Mar. 223 105 131 97 103 — 129 732 261 
a _ 106 132 98 103 _ 129 709 270 
ay — 106 133 99 105 — 130 707 263 
June — 105 133 101 106 = 131 722 261 
July _- 102 134 101 106 _ 134 767 270 
Aug. a 101 130 100 106 _— 132 805 268 
Sept. — 102 131 99 105 _ 133 755 262 
Oct. —_ 103 130 99 105 _ 133 774 — 
Nov. a 105 130 100 106 —_ 133 == — 
Dec. _ 108 130 99 107 —_ 136 — — 
1946: Jan. = 109 131 98 106 — — —_ — 
Feb. — 108u _ 99g 1054 — oo a — 
Composition of the indices: @ = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellan 
cluding heating and soap. ? Since July 1941, a-e. *Upto June 1941, poctediog heating and is ‘ > Steen 
of Labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board. *Oct. 'May and July-Dec. ee. * Dec. 
Mar.: 117. Mar.: 109. 1 Mar.: 99. 1 Mar.: 100. ™ Mar.: 106. ™ Mar.: 106. 








(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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America (concl.) 
rime Col Cost: Para U vi 
: olom- a : - ru- ene- 
Chile bia Rica Cuba | Ecuador} Mexico | Panama guay Peru guay | ‘suels 
Town or no. | Sant- San Guaya- : Asun- : Monte-| - ‘ara- 
of localities iago Bogota José 30 quil Mexico | Panama cién Lima video cas 
Original base | Mar. Feb. July-Dec. Aug. 
= 100) 1928 1937 1936 1937 1927 1934 1942 1938 1913 1929 1933 
Cost of living 
po a ma a-¢ a-¢ a-e * * a-c * a-c,¢@ a-¢ a-¢ * 
4 
1929 100 * * * * * * * 100 100 * 
1930 99 * > - * o 7 * 96 100 * 
1931 98 * * s ® * * * 90 100 * 
1932 104 * * * * * * * 86 99 * 
1933 130 * * * * * * * 83 93 * 
1934 130 * * * * 100 * * 85 93 * 
1935 132 * * - * 108 * * 86 96 a 
1936 144 * 100 * * 114 * * 90 96 * 
1937 162 100 106 * * 139 * bd 96 98 * 
1938 169 113 107 * * 153 * 100 97 98 * 
1939 171 118 108 * * 155 * 1108 96 103 * 
1940 193 4115 105 S * 157 * 117% 104 108 * 
1941 222 113 108 * * 164 * 129% 112 107 * 
1942 279 123 131 * * 188 * 147 126 110 * 
1943 324 142 168 * * 247 * 190 1385 116 * 
1944 362 172 177 * * 310 * 207 158 119 * 
1945 394 191 188 s * 333 * —_ 176 137 * 
1945: Feb. 379 192 188 ng * 315 * 203 170 131 * 
Mar. 381 200 189 * * 316 * 206 171 132 . 
Apr. 386 198 193 * * 320 * 204 172 132 * 
ay 387 203 187 * * 323 * 213 175 133 * 
June 391 193 188 * * 326 * 213 176 135 * 
July 391 188 189 * * 336 * 220 177 139 * 
Aug. 395 187 189 * * 340 * 222 177 146 * 
Sept. 412 187 189 * * 344 * 223 179 140 * 
Oct. 423 183 188 * * 348 * — 181 141 * 
Nov. 403 183 186 * * 357 * —_ 181 142 * 
Dec. 408 187 185 * * 361 * — 183 141 bd 
1946: Jan. 411 196 185 * * 377 * oo 184 144 bd 
Feb. 409 201 185 * * 3787 * _— 1849 145 * 
Food 
i é 
1929 100 * * * * * * * 100 100 bd 
1930 96 * ad * s > * * 99 98 bd 
1931 87 * * * * * * * 93 96 * 
1932 97 * * * * * * * 90 97 * 
1933 124 * * * * * * * 87 91 100 
1934 125 * * * * 100 * * 93 91 91 
1935 130 * * * * 107 * * 93 96 89 
1936 144 * 100 * * 114 * * 99 95 - 92 
1937 172 100 107 100 100 137 * * 109 ° 96 | 94 
1938 180 112 105 100 100 158 * 100 106 92 96 
1939 177 120 103 94 100 156 * 1068 110 97 101 
1940 206 114 97 92 106 154 * 108% 109 102 97 
1941 236 110 101 100 113 158 * 125% 124 102 95 
1942 308 122 127 132 142 179 1002 137 138 106 105 
1943 364 143 158 151 179 230 105 157 155é 113 115 
1944 391 182 170 172 210 297 109 172 178 116 133 
1945 416 205 193 194 _ 320 — —_ 198 140 133 
1945: Feb. 395 208 194 175 232 299 — _ 194 133 132 
Mar. 391 219 195 180 241 300 —_ — 196 137 130 
Apr. 403 217 202 185 241 305 — — 196 137 133 
ay 402 223 191 195 247 308 _ 180 196 139 137 
in 408 208 192 200 254 312 a 191 196 142 139 
uly 408 201 194 207 263 321 == 195 198 149 135 
Aug. 414 199 192 208 _ 329 —_ 193 199 150 135 
Sept. 449 198 193 207 — 334 — 195 199 135 
Oct. 474 193 192 207 —_ 338 _ _ 204 140 129 
Nov. 423 192 190 200 _ 341 = — 205 143 130 
Dec. 434 197 188 194 a 354 a oa 207 140 129 
1946: Jan. 440 208 187 197 — 375 _ 208 146 - 
eb. 434 214 188 193 — 3758 |, _— 20810 _ — 
Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1 Includes coal. ? Aug. * Dec. * Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. § From 1943, new series with base 1934-36 
= 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Including soap and coal. 7 Mar.: 385. %Mar.: 381. * Mar.: 185. 10 Mar.: 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
ASIA 
Country Nether-| rido- Iran Japan Palestine 
China India lands China 
—— Indies . N.B.? Lc. | B.J.4 0.8.5 J.A2 
Town or no. | Chung- Ahmed- | Bata- : 
of lots alities king Bombay chad via Saigon 7 24 Tokyo 3 3 
ig’4l base| Jan.-June|July 1933-|Aug.1926-| Jan. 21 Mar. 1936-) Jul July Aug. 
t ko) Jansd7 June 1934 July 1927| 9 1925 120 Mar. 1937 | 1937 | i914 | J@"- 1922 | 1939 
Cost of living 
pray | @e a-e a-e a-¢ a, d,¢ a-e a-e a-c, € a, be a-e 
‘ 
1929 * * 100 100 100 * . 100 100 * 
1930 * * 90 * 107 * * 86 89 * 
1931 * * 77 * 93 * * 75 80 * 
1932 * * 78 62! 81 * * 75 82 * 
1933 * * 74 * 75 * * 80 79 * 
1934 * 100 73 * 69 * * 82 80 * 
1935 * 100 73 $21 * * 84 79 * 
1936 * 101 73 491 70 100 * 88 84 * 
1937 100 106 78 52 83 115 100 96 88 * 
1938 116 106 73 53 95 131 110 110 * 
1939 192 106 75 53 97 140 121 123 87 100 
1 550 112 81 55 be 155 144 143 100 118 
1941 1 840 122 90 6l * 212 1 145 119 141 
1942 4 135 157 117 _— * 377 154 149 162 194 
1943 11 ,498 230 212 _ _ 908 _ 158 196 232 
1944 39 ,09. 238 218 _ _- 1,057 _ — 204 _— 
1945 —_ — —_ —_ —_ _ —_ - 216 _ 
1945: Jan. | 55 825 229 217 * * 972 _ _— 214 245 
Feb. | 80 ,805 229 201 * —_ _ _ _— 213 245 
Mar. |117 ,870 225 193 * * _ _- — 217 245 
Apr. |128 ,000 226 193 * * _— _- _ 217 258 
ay |142 ,660 230 197 * _ _ _ _ 217 258 
une |151 ,996 235 198 * * _ - _— 214 245 
uly |159 862 2 201 * * _ _ - 216 250 
Aug 08. 243 207 * _ _ _ _ 217 255 
Sept. |177 ,356 240 211 * * _ _ > 218 238 
Oct. |173 ,499 242 224 * bg _— _ — 219 261 
Nov. _ 242 _— * _ _— - _ 217 261 
Dec. _ - _ * * -— _ _— 218 —_ 
1946: Jan. — — — * * = — —_ 22018 — 
Food 
7 
1929 * * 100 100 100 * * 100 100 * 
1930 * * 83 * 105 * * 85 89 * 
1931 * * 67 * 82 * * 74 80 * 
1932 * * 69 461 68 * * 78 82 * 
1933 * * 65 * 62 * * 79 79 * 
1934 * 100 63 * 54 * * 81 80 * 
1935 * 103 64 41! 57 * * 84 79 . 
1936 * 107 63 381 60 100 * 91 84 * 
1937 100 114 70 42 78 115 100 95 88 . 
1938 103 113 64 44 97 128 110 103 808 87% * 
1939 139 114 67 44 97 131 123 117 82 87 100 
1940 479 125 75 46 * 143 153 138 100 122 
1941 2 ,067 140 81 $1 * 215 153 134 139 128 154 
1942 4 084 180 115 _ * 397 157 136 217% 192u 238 
1943 11 400 252 231 _ * 1,002 _ 140 266 231 287 
1944 41 696 263 — _— * 1,066 _ _— 286 244 — 
1945 — _— _ _ ° _ - _— 300 259 _ 
1945: Jan 52 ,577 254 211 * * 980 _ _ 308 255 300 
Feb 78 211 254 1 * _ _- _ _ 304 254 299 
Mar. |116 ,006 253 183 * * _ _ 303 266 299 
Apr. |126 ,101 255 173 * * _ —> — 297 264 318 
May |137 ,077 263 193 * _ _ —_— _— 299 264 320 
June |146 ,233 271 196 * * - _ _ 295 253 295 
July |146 ,239 281 201 * * _ _ _— 296 260 309 
Aug. |171 ,579 287 213 * — — _ _ 303 258 315 
Sept. |164 ,134 a = bd bd _ -- 303 256 320 
Oct. |155 ,778 — _ * * _ - _ 308 258 326 
Nov as ‘ _ * — — _ _— 297 258 325 
Dec. _ — _- * * - — _ 292 265 — 
1946: Jan. — = _ * * _ = a 298 268 — 











Composition of the indices: @ = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

! Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * National Bank. ‘Imperial Cabinet. ‘ Bank of Japan. 
' Office of Statistics. * From 1929 to 1937, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets; 
from 1937 to Aug. 1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets; from Aug. 
1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine; from | Jan. 
1942, new official %. Committee” index, covering all ps in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced 
to preceding series. 7 Up to 1937, including heating and iting. * New series based on food, soap and kerosene, 
linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. * New series, based on food, soap and kerosene, linked up with old 
index, priced in Jewish markets. ! "From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. ' From 
1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. ™ Jewish Agency for Palestine. ' Feb.: 219. 
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Europe 
Country Ger- Bel- Bul- Den- ‘ : Gr. Brit- = 
many! gium garia anak Spain Finland | France | gin & N.| Greece 
Ireland 
T Cou 
a si A an 72 59 12-672 Whole 50 365 45 dep. | 24-509 448 
Original base 1913- June July Dec. 
f= 100) 1914 1921 1914 1935 1936 1935 1930 1914 1914 tyne 
Cost of living Origin 
(=! 
 » oe a-e a-e a-¢e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 100 100 100 100 * 100 * 100 100 Compe 
1930 96 104 92 95 * 92 100 96 87 of the 
1931 88 93 80 90 * 85 97 90 100 ~ 
1932 78 84 74 89 * 84 91 88 106 192 
1933 77 83 68 92 * 82 87 85 114 193 
1934 79 79 64 95 > 80 83 86 116 192 
1935 80 80 60 99 * 81 78 87 117 193 
1936 81 85 57 100 100 81 86 90 121 193 
1937 81 92 58 104 * 102 94 131 193 
1938 82 94 60 105 . 87 117 95 130 
1939 82 93 623 108 1544 90 _ 96 130 193 
1940 84 — 69 134 178 107 _ 113 1421 193 
1941 86 —_ 83 154 232 126 = 121 ica 193 
1942 89 = 110 159 247 149 —_ 122 ie 194 
1943 90 -_ 139 162 246 169 — 121 ae 194 
1944 92 -_ 203 164 257 178 — 122 ne 194 
1945 _ ~ 316 166 _ 249 _ 124 “ 194. 
1945: Jan as om 284r 7 264 181 . 123 - oe 
Feb. — = 311 * 266 181 —_ 123 aie 
Mar _ _ 317r 165 266 181 * 123 i 1945: F 
Apr. _ —_ 321 * 268 183 . 124 ao h 
ay _ _ 317 * 269 186 _ 124 pene A 
June _ _ 354r 166 269 215 * 126 soe i 
July _ _ 310 272 249 * 125 —_ y 
Aug. _ _ 302r . 273 269 _ 124 _ J 
Sept. - — 304 166 278 288 * 124 — A 
Oct. _ om 313 289 343 * 124 = Ss 
Nov. — _ 324 * — 353 — 124 o_ 0 
Dec. — — 333 165 — 358 * 124 ~- N 
1946: Jan _ _ —_ * - 3752 * 1248 as . 
Food . i 
1929 100 100 100 100 * 100 . 100 100 
1930 96 82 92 * 86 100 94 87 
1931 84 81 64 82 * 77 97 85 100 
1932 74 69 59 79 * 80 82 1 1929 
1933 73 69 56 81 * 80 84 78 118 1930 
1934 76 65 56 87 * 78 79 79 120 1931 
1935 77 67 55 93 * 81 72 81 122 1932 
1936 79 73 56 94 100 80 82 84 129 1933 
1937 79 80 59 97 * 87 99 90 141 1934 
1938 78 82 63 100 * 88 113 91 138 af 
1939 79 80 653 102 1784 91 — 92 137 1937 
1940 83 —_ 73 125 215 112 — 107 1547 1938 
1941 83 _ 92 152 300 131 -_ 109 ut 1939 
1942 85 _ 129 157 318 153 — 105 _ 1940 
1943 86 _ 173 155 310 172 _ 108 — 1941 
1944 89 —_ 262 156 323 173 — 109 _ 1942 
1945 — _ 414 157 — — —_ 110 _ 1943 
1945: Jan. 89 _ 379 . 332 174 * 109 - on 
Feb. _ = 420r . 334 174 — 109 _ 
Mar. — ~ 426r 157 333 175 * 109 = 1945: Fe 
A —_ _ 419r . 336 175 « 109 _ Mi 
ay _ _ 412 * 337 175 _ 110 _ Ap 
June — am 487r 158 338 175 * 114 — M. 
July _ _ 401r * 341 232 * 112 — Tes 
‘Aug. _ — 387r * 344 — — 110 _ Jul 
Sept. — _ 389 157 352 313 * 110 _ ies 
Oct. _ _ 397 361 408 ’ 110 _ Sex 
Nov. _ = 421 * _ 419 —_ 110 _ On 
Dec. _ — 434 157 — 420 * 110 — No 
1946: Jan. — _ —_ *u — 4108 * 1109 = De 
1946: Jar 


Com ition of the indices: a= Food; b = Fueland light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscel 
erri' before 1938. 21929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. * New ‘index with —y 1939 = 100, 
ofan by I.L.O. to old series. ‘4 July-Dec. § Until 1936:21 couee. * Until endof 1930: 106 towns, excluding ane 
rent. 7 Jam.-Nov. * Feb.: 124; Mar. 124. * Feb.: 110.; Mar.: 110. ™ Mar.: 168. ™ Mar.: 169. ™ Feb.: 37 


and 
3 Feb.: 405. 





1 June. ” 











Country 
46 
ec. Town or no. 
14 of localities 
— =] 
-€ 
00 Composition 
87 of the index 
00 
06 
14 
16 
17 
21 
31 
30 
30 
427 
~~ 1945: Feb. 
_ Mar. 
— Apr. 
—_ May 
-_ June 
a July 
—_ Aug. 
—_ _— 
_ Nov. 
i100 
87 
100 
108 
118 
120 
122 
129 
141 
138 
137 
1547 
a Apr. 
—_ May 
—_ June 
att July 
—_ Aug. 
om Sept. 
aes Oct. 
aan Nov. 
Dec. 
1946: jes. 
) = 100, = 
lothi 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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pece 


Hungary | Ireland | Iceland Italy —_ Norway = 


Budapest 120 Reykjavik 50 9 31 


1913 July Jan.-Mar. June July Oct. 1923- 
1914 1939 1928 1938 1924 


Cost of living 
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Warsaw 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 





Countr 
“ Switzer-| Czecho- | icke Aus- | New| 
land | slovakia y B. L. tralia | Zealand 


—————_— 


fe pe | _ an 49 34 Prague | Istanbul ‘y} «30 4-25 | 








Soc.‘ 








Original base Jan.-June 1926. | 
100) VII 1914 1914 1930 | 








Composition 
of the index 


CY 
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Prd Edd dae 


Do ee 
11} TITTITIITIIT 111 188sssgssge eee 
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2s 


| | Saexsegus ees 
Ie 


L111 S8axreeg]e¢ 


ar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1946: - 
Feb. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; }b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

1 Includes heating and lighting. * Central Statistical Institute. 4 Jan.-Aug. ‘Social Board. § New index links 
toold. *Jan.-July. 7 National Bank. * Chamber of Labour. * Since Mar. 1941: Zagre' ly. Quarterly 
4 Including heating. ™ New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail pris 
series. ™ Mar.: 142. ™ Mar.: 134. ™% Mar.: 127; Apr.: 127. ™% Mar.: 132; Apr.: 132. 
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Retail Prices in Certain Countries 
in October 1944 


In 1944 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles of fuel.' 
The results are given in the following table for October 1944 for 
26 countries. All but two of these countries were included also in 
the preceding enquiry: Newfoundland and Colombia have been 
added. The countries included in 1943 but omitted from the 
series for October 1944 owing to absence of data are Argentina, 
Brazil, Belgium, Bulgaria and Germany. 

The data have been collected by the competent national or 
municipal statistical services, and in the majority of cases have 
been communicated by them directly to the Office; in other cases 
they have been taken by the Office from official publications. 

The articles whose prices are recorded, it should be noted, may 
not always be of the same quality in the different countries or even 
in different towns in the same country. A complication arising out 
of war and emergency conditions is that in some countries articles 
are rationed and supplies may not always be available in the 
quantities desired at these prices. Furthermore, the prices them- 
selves may be officially regulated, and in some cases unofficial 
prices of the so-called black markets may exist in addition to the 
official prices. Prices for these countries must therefore be con- 
sidered as subject to special reservations. 

. In most cases prices are given for the capital or the most im- 
portant town in each country; in cases where prices have been fur- 
nished for a number of towns in a country, averages — unweighted 
arithmetical averages computed by the Office — are presented.? 





1 For the results of the previous enquiry, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 546-551: “Retail Prices in Certain Countries in 
October 1943’’. 

2 The towns for which averages are computed are the following: Union of 
South Africa: Cape Town, Witwatersrand; Canada: Halifax, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg; United States: Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco; Chile: Concepcién, Val- 
peeeees Colombia: Barranquilla, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cucuta, Ibague, 

anizales, Medellin, Neiva, Pasto, Popayan, Santa Marta, Tunja; Mexico: 
Guadalajara, Monterrey, Puebla, Torreén; Great Britain: Birmingham, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeds, London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Ireland: Cork, 
Dublin, Dundalk; Portugal: Castelo Branco, Coimbra, Evora, Faro, Oporto, 
Vila Real; Sweden: Géteborg, Malmé, Stockholm; Switzerland: Basle, Berne, 
Geneva, Zurich; Turkey: Ankara, Izmir; Australia: Melbourne, Sydney. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1944 





AFRICA AMERICA 





Union 
ew a United States 
Africa 








8 
8 





Wheat bread 

Rye bread 

Flour (wheat) 
Oatmeal or rolled oats 
Rice 

Macaroni 


> eunxes f] $2 
gi) rs 
f 


CDOS CHHmOouN 


Beef {na tuality 
Pork {3a wualidy 
Mutton {quality 
Veat {Ist quality. 


— 


w 
au © &@ NOwW wowuLs 


Ham 
Bacon 
Smoked fish 


#& 7 #8 +S +32 
nis Bois wiv tiv wiv oe 


Margarine 
Lard 
Olive oil 


Milk (unskimmed) 

Single cream 

7 alte) ) 
eese (ordinary quality 

Eggs (fresh) 


Peas (dried) 

White or red haricot beans 
Potatoes 

Green or red cabbage 
Apples (home produce) 
Prunes (dried) 

Jam (ordinary quality) 


eal 
*—-S 
_»— th 
nao 


CaOwoR one 


N 
N&wrN 
™ GON GON 


##SS0Se wed am 
AnPwwwm —BOSw Ha! 
SSgzess szsss sss 


29 Sugar (white granulated) 
Chocolate (cooking) 
Coffee, roast (ord. qual.) 
Chicory 
Tea . 82.128 


ay 

B aS ok 

NO NI 
Paw He 
ese ss 


Cocoa ° 

Salt (cooking) 3.59 8.38 
36 Beer (ordinary quality) * * 

Wine (ordinary quality) 


#2 eo 


Sa saoet . 
88 sexes 


38 Firewood (fir . 70.8813 * * * * 
39 Coal (rousehold) a e 47.07 |183.53%|140.5416) 105.217) 121.3%] 135.2%8)/221.25 


— 






































1 Meal: average: and loose. 2 Average: fillet and rumpsteak. * Average: sirloin and topside gravy. 
4 Average: chee un E 5 Shoulder. 6 Average: leg and loin. 7 Average: shoulder, rib and flank. . 9 
* First grade, creamery. 1 Cheddar. 1 First grade, refined. 2 Black, Ceylon or India. 1% Various w 
4 Anthracite only. 18 Average for fewer towns than indicated inthe heading. =" Price of bituminous coal a 
for 3 towns); price of anthracite (2 towns): 167.33. 17 Bituminous coal; price of anthracite: New York (ine a. 
sales tax), 154.0; Chicago (incl. 2% sales tax), 185.6. _ Price of bituminous coal (av for 7 towns) iota on 
tax as follows: Denver and St. Louis, 2%; Los Angeles, New Orleans and San Francisco, 3%. Price of anthracite - 
rage for 5 towns) 184.2. 19 Calculated on the basis of prices per loaf of 25 oz. 2 Calculated on the basis of pri 

lon, at the rate of 7 Ib. per gallon. %1 Calculated on the basis of prices per bottle, at the rate of ooo 

Bot ie. * Calculated on the basis of prices per bottle, at the rate of 24 oz. per bottle. 3 Calculated on t A os 
of prices per unit, at the rate of 0.50 kg. per unit. ™ Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of |. , 
per unit. % Calculated on the bas s of prices per unit, at the rate of 8.8 units per kg. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1944 (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





Guate-| — Mexicot 





Guate- |Federal 
mala | District 





Quetzals} Pesos 


i 


ye 
3 Flour (wheat) 
Oatmeal or rolled oats 
Rice 
Macaroni 


Beef oka 
Pork ood eet 
Mutton tp 
Veal {70d quality 


at at Mt of 
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Ham 


- 
NO 


2 Bacon 
Smoked fish 
Margarine 


= 


rcrpter woe es POPP PES wsent 
SS BlaSsssls SSSeaSs LRaS= SR SSSSetRense sess 


Olive oil 


Milk (unskimmed) 

Single cream 

Butter (table) 

Cheese = quality) 
21 Eggs (fresh 


22 Peas (dried) 

23 White or red haricot beans 
24 Potatoes 

25 Green or red cabbage 

26 Apples (home produce) 

27 Prunes (dried) 

28 Jam (ordinary quality) 


29 Sugar (white granulated) 
30 Chocolate (cooking) 
= os Coffee, roast (ord. qual.) 


e838" sss “ss*** 


| 
| 
| 


N wr 
™ CON GON 


Ss SSS oan 


Sb sas 


-00 | 
.00 
.00 | 
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.00 
.00 
.64 
00 
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.20 
‘oe 
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34 Cocoa 

35 Salt (cooking) 

36 Beer (ordinary quality) 
37 Wine (ordinary quality) 


38 Firewood (fir) 
39 Coal (household) 


2.75! 


10.25 8.70 
20.75 | 18.00 


S99" SSS sosse 
* 


























AS wR || 
8$ $8a 
FS Noovunnne 
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ee 
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1,275 1.50 
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s8 ssxse"us2 88 
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1 gn ghee for oa towne than indicated in the heading. 2 Calculated on the basis of ices per unit, at the rate 

of 1.542 kg. Calculated on the basis of prices per bottle of 0.75 kg. culated on the basis of 

saat eet of 0. 36 kg. 5 Calculated on the basis of prices os wae at the rate of 124 kg. per bulto for firewood 

and 63 edellin only. | Calcula ted on the basisof Ne age pee eae the rate of 0.46 kg. per pound. 

> 10 Calculated on the basis of pri bottle of 0.725 ng 

VT ie AE 1, yt 4--y 0.9 kg. p litre. ™ Fresh cheese. 

alscalie tance oer tnd al olter lee ote eae it part of the workers’ diet are in the Federal Dis- 

trict: onions, 0.50; green peppers, 1.73; dry , 2.80; chick peas, 0.71; red tomatoes, 1.37; corn, 0.46; brown sugar, 

0.87; bananas, 0. 50° tort tortillas, 0.40; oran: oe doz. ), 0. 83; and in the other 4 towns: onions, 0.43; green peppers, 1.15; 

dry peppers, 2.84; chick peas, 0. Te; sel tomatoes, 1.13; corn, 0.43; brown sugar, 0.86; bananas, 0.64; tortillas, 0.56; 
Oranges (per doz. 5, 1.30. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1944 (cont.) 





AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 





Uruguay Venezuela Palestine 





3 towns 





Arab Jewish 
markets markets 


Mils Mils} 
32.3 32.3 
* * 
27 27 
* * 

50 

128 128 9 Matte 





Wheat bread 
Rye bread 
Flour (wheat) 
Oatmeal or oats 
Rice 

Macaroni 


= Ome 
as 83S 
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N 
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390 } 10 Veal 
700 


lst quality 
Beef (i, quality 
Ist quality 
Pork {oe quality 
Ist quality 
Mutton (oR quality 
Veal {7s quality 


> 


13 Smoke 


14 Marga) 
15 Lard 


2nd quality 
16 Olive o 


Ham 


Bacon 
Smoked fish 
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Margarine 
Lard 
Olive oil 


Milk (unskimmed) 
Single cream 

Butter (table) 

Cheese (ordinary quality) 
Eggs (fresh) 


Peas (dried) 

White or red haricot beans 

Potatoes 

Green or red cabbage 

Apples (home produce) 
nes (dried 

Jam (ordinary quality) 
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21 Eggs (f 


22 Peas (d 
23 White « 
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29 Sugar ( 
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29 Sugar (white granulated) 
Chocolate (cooking) 
Coffee, roast (ord. qual.) 
Chicory 
Tea 
Cocoa 
Salt (cooking) 

Beer (ordinary quality) 

37 Wine (ordinary quality) 


38 Firewood (fir) 100 kg. 
39 Coal (household) = 





38 Firewoo 
39 Coal (hi 
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1 Fresh fish. 2? Price unusually high owing to lack of imports (sesame oil used as a substitute: price, 3.50 per litre). 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per m’, at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. ‘¢ Average for fewer towns than indicated in 
the heading. 5 Wholesale price. ¢ Charcoal. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 















































N (FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1944 (cont.) 
Europe 
as Article Unit Denmark Finland France Great Britain Ireland 
—s: Copenhagen Helsinki Paris 7 towns 3 towns 
Kr. F. marks Francs Pence Pence 
1 Wheat bread Kg. 1.23 8.30 4.51 4.96 7.45 
h 2 Rye bread ie 0.30 6.00 * * ° 
ts 3 Flour (wheat) = 0.70 7.25 * 5.69 7.14 
— 4 Oatmeal or oats 0.83 7.55 * 7.28 9.928 
> 5 Rice % * * 14.00 15.43 39.68 
6 Macaroni ™ * * * * ag 
3 
7 Beef {3st quality 7 4.07 29.00 72.00 35.27 44.09 
2nd quality “ 2.50 * 39.00 22.05 34.55 
8 Pork 1s quality 2.50 35.88 50.50 * 52.91 
~~ uy ye : * 50.00 * 52. 3 
st quality Es 32.50 60.00 39.68 47. 
9 Mutton (aed quality * ‘ 31.00 17.64 33.44 
10 Veal i= quality ° 30.50 64.00 ° ° 
2nd quality oi 2.84 * 37.00 bd . 
11 Ham - * * * * 75.51¢ 
12 Bacon = 3.50 * * 47.62 57.14 
13 Smoked fish is 3.13 * * * 57.32 
14 Margarine * * * * 11.02 ag 
15 Lard - 4.30 * * 19.84 30.86 
16 Olive oil eo . . * * 
17 Milk (unskimmed) Lit. 0.42 3.60 4.60 7.92 7.33 
18 Single cream 6 3.10 16.00 * * 59.36 
19 Butter (table) Kg. 4.50 54.00 44.09 61.734 
20 Cheese (ordinary quality) ™ 3.42 40.00 56 28.66 46.30 
21 Eggs (fresh) 1 0.22 ° 3.70 2.75 3.67 
22 Peas (dried) Kg. * * * 10.80 30.49 
23 White or red haricot beans a * * * 12.79 35.274 
24 Potatoes 0.35 2.50 2.94 2.20 3.99 
25 Green or red cabbage . 0.25 4.50 ° * 2.16 
26 Apples (home produce) me 0.98 * * . 
27 Prunes (dried) o * * * . 74.964 
, 28 Jam (ordinary quality) ” * * * 28.772 35.27 
29 Sugar (white granulated) o 0.56 22.20 15.80 8.82 13.23 
3 30 Chocolate (cooking) - * * 44.25 * -? 
7 31 Coffee, roast (ord. qual.) 0: 3.33 * 28.66 57.76 74.96 
32 Chicory oe 2.56 * * * * 
33 Tea - 12.56 * 72.09 105.82 
34 Cocoa ~ * * * 28.00 44.47 
35 Salt (cooking) “ 0.25 2.14 4.60 . 16.18 
36 Beer (ordinary quality) Lit. 0.47 8.25 * * 15.26 
37 Wine (ordinary quality) - * * 9.82 * a 
38 Firewood (fir) 100 kg. 25.00 59.75! * bd . 
39 Coal (household) wy 10.27 * * 82.56 s 
‘Calculated on the basis of prices per m!, at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. ? Average: plum and strawberry. * Average: 
fake and pinhead. 4 Average for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1944 (concl.) 


—_____ 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 








Switzer- Aus- Ne 
Sweden | land Turkey tralial? Zealand 





4 towns | Istanbul | 2 towns | 2 towns 





Francs | Piastres | Piastres | Pence 
0.55 32.67 6.28 
* * * 
0.60 * 5.07 
1.23 * 8.20 
1.65 5 197.58 * 
1.19 * * 14.33 
5,60 ' 130.00 2921 
7.468 * 

8 * 
7.68 } .33 |} 17. 
13.44? * 
* 

* 

* 

* 


Wheat bread 

Rye bread 

Flour (wheat) 
Oatmeal or rolled oats 
Rice 

Macaroni 


Beef Fo quality 


Srosse 


2nd quality “ 
Ist quality 
Pork 2nd quality ‘=> 
Ist quality 21. 
Mutton (i, quality * 
Veal {3s quality 


2nd quality 6.928 7 


Ham 
8.85 
a 


Sseessseee sass *s 


ee ee Hee HH 


Bacon 

Smoked fish 
Margarine * 
Lard * 
Olive oil 


Milk (unskimmed) 
Single cream 

Butter (table) 

Cheese (ordinary quality) 
Eggs (fresh) 


Peas (dried) 

White or red haricot beans 
Potatoes 

Green or red cabbage 
Apples (home produce) 
Prunes (dried) 

Jam (ordinary quality) 


Sugar (white granulated) 4.80 
30 Chocolate (cooking) * 
31 Coffee, roast (ord. qual.) 7.60 

Chicory * 
33 Tea 50.00 14.33 
34 Cocoa 32.00 3.00 
35 Salt (cooking) * 0.27 
36 Beer (ordinary quality) x * 0.96 
37 Wine (ordinary quality) 2.30 2.60 * 


38 Firewood (fir) 1 -| 40.00 | 28.05 5.35% | 11.8424) 650.00 700.00 
39 Coal (household) 105.00 | 85.83 7.464 | 19.61! | 1,400.00 | 1,625.00 150.27 


53. 
* 
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600.00 
; 1,600.00 
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13.25 
80.00 
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1 Calculated on the basis of prices per litre at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. 2 Average for fewer towns than ind: 
cated in the heading. * Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m’. 4 Calculated o 
the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per hl. 5 To roast; to stew: 4.94. § Fresh, lean; ed. 
8.26. 7 With bone and fat, etc. 8 Peanut oil. ®* Average of mid-points of price ranges. 10 Anthracite 
11 Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 1.03 kg. per litre. 12 Rice and pork not available to civilians 
sale of cream prohibited during wartime; coal not available for household use. 
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Director’s Report. First Item on the Agenda. Third Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation. Mexico City — April 
1946. Report I. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+151 pp. $1; 4s. 


Vocational Training. Second Item on the Agenda. Third Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation. Mexico 
City — April 1946. Report II. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. 


ii+134 pp. 75c.; 3s. 


Labour Inspection. Third Item on the Agenda. Third Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation. Mexico 
City — April 1946. Report III. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. 


i+62 pp. 50c.; 2s. 


Industrial Relations. Fourth Item on the Agenda. Third Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation. Mexico 
City — April 1946. Report IV. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. 
vi+94 pp. 60c.; 2s. 6d. 


In June 1945 the Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided 
to place the questions forming the suldeat of the above four reports on the agenda 
of the third regional Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O., 
opening in Mexico City on 1 April 1946. The first such Conference was held in 
Santiago de Chile in January 1936, the second in Havana in November-December 
1939. 
The Report of the Acting Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. 
Edward J. Phelan, was prepared as a basis of discussion to help the Conference 
to make a useful examination of the economic and social position of American 
countries, and so to search for suitable methods of making lasting improvements 
in the conditions of their peoples. After briefly outlining some of the outstanding 
activities and achievements of the I.L.O. since 1939, the report discusses in 
successive chapters the questions of industrial development in Latin America, 
the problem of inflation in Latin America, migration, social security, some aspects 
of the living conditions of American Indians, and the International Labour Code 
in the American countries. The concluding chapter deals with the work of the 
International Labour Office in Latin America. 

The object of the report on vocational training is to make a brief but com- 
prehensive review of the problems in this field now being faced by the American 
countries, in order to call attention to those which seem to be the most urgent, 
and to indicate methods found useful in overcoming current difficulties in the 
light of the special economic and social conditions in these countries. The organi- 
sational basis of vocational training is considered in Chapter I, the facilities for 
such training in Chapter II, and the question of inter-American co-operation in 
Chapter III. Chapter IV submits for discussion a suggested list of technical 
points and of methods of technical collaboration. The texts of relevant I.L.O. 
decisions (the Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939; the Apprenticeship 
Recommendation, 1939; the Resolution on Apprenticeship adopted by the Havana 
Conference; extracts from the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) 
Recommendation, 1944; the Vocational Education (Agriculture) Recommenda- 
tion, 1921) are given in a first appendix, followed by an account of selected voca 
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tional education facilities in various American countries, of the Peruvian plan for 
the reorganisation of vocational education, and of the United States Training- 
Within-Industry programme. 

The report on labour inspection concentrates on points in respect of which 
many or all of the American labour inspection services in fact encounter diffi- 
culties, and on which international discussion can at this stage be expected to be 
positively helpful. Such points are the nature and scope of the inspector's duties, 
problems of administrative organisation, the inspecting staff, co-operation with 
employers and workers, the frequency and thoroughness of inspection and reports 
on inspection activities. The chapters on these points conclude in each case with 
a list of suggested questions for discussion. 

The first chapter of the report on industrial relations gives an outline of the 
trade union movements, first in Latin American and then in North American coun- 
tries,and draws attention to certain characteristic features in their evolution. The 
second chapter is devoted to the legal status given to occupational organisations 
by the provisions of national constitutions and special laws and regulations con- 
cerning such organisations. In the third chapter the protection of the right to 
organise is dealt with and the measures usually taken to encourage collective 
bargaining are mentioned. Procedures for averting or settling collective labour 
disputes are dealt with in the fourth chapter, and in the fifth chapter an analysis 
is made of the system of collective agreements. Finally, the sixth chapter contains 
suggestions for discussion by the Conference. In this chapter a certain number of 
general principles are established from the comparative analysis of national 
legislations, and these principles are incorporated in seven draft resolutions sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Conference. 


Living Conditions of the Indigenous Populations in American Coun- 
tries. By Victor Gabriel GArc&s. International Labour Office, Montreal,1944. 
ii+27 pp. 25c.; 1s. 

The author of this pamphlet, who is the I.L.O. Correspondent in Ecuador, is 
a member of the Inter-American Indigenous Institute’and of the Ecuadorian 


Indigenous Institute. He deals here with a problem whose great importance for 
most of the countries of the Americas is receiving increasing recognition, and 
which forms the subject of Chapter V of the above-mentioned Director's Report 
to the 3rd Conference of American States Members of the I.L.0. The pamphlet 
describes in turn general conditions, the economic conditions of Indians, systems 
of work, living conditions, and cultural conditions, and concludes with a survey 
of possible solutions. 


Director’s Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report I. International Labour Office, 
Montreal, 1946. i+59 pp. 30c.; 1s. 3d. 


Wages; Hours; Manning. Ninth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report IX. International 
Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+131 pp. 30c.; 1s. 3d. 


The 28th Session of the International Labour Conference, opening at Seattle 
on 6 June 1946, will be the first maritime session to be held since October 1936. 
The Report of the Acting Director of the International Labour Office to the Con- 
ference accordingly reviews the main developments in the shipping industry and 
the evolution of the conditions of employment of merchant seamen during the 
war and in the immediate post-war period. The third chapter of the Report 
deals with the maritime activities of the I.L.O. since 1936, including more parti- 
cularly the work of the Joint Maritime Commission leading up to the Maritime 
Preparatory Technical Conference held at Copenhagen in November 1945. The 
possible future tasks of the I.L.O. in this field are outlined in Chapter IV. 

The question of the adoption of international standards in respect of wages, 
hours of work on board ship, and manning was placed on the agenda of the 28th 
Session of the Conference as a result of a decision of the Copenhagen Conference. 
The report on this question opens with a brief introduction. Part I reproduces 
the preliminary text of an international instrument submitted to the Copen- 
hagen Conference by the Office. Part II gives an account of the proceedings of 
that Conference; and Part III contains the text, with commentary, of a proposed 
Convention prepared by the Office on the basis of those proceedings. 
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Proposed International Labour Obligations in respect of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Preliminary Report on Item IV on the Agenda of the 
Conference: Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories 
(Provisions Suitable for a Convention). International Labour Conference, 
Twenty-ninth Session, 1946. Report IV (1). International Labour Office, Mon- 
treal, 1946. i+190 pp. $1; 4s. 


At its 27th Session (Paris, 1945), the International Labour Conference adopted 
a resolution in favour of placing this item on the agenda of the next general 
session, and calling for an examination of the provisions of the two comple- 
mentary Recommendations on the subject adopted at the 26th (Philadelphia, 
1944) and 27th Sessions which might be considered suitable for inclusion in a 
Convention. The decision to place the question on the agenda of the 29th Session, 
opening in Montreal on 19 September 1946, was taken by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office at its meeting held immediately after the close 
of the Paris Conference. The preliminary report prepared by the Office for the 
forthcoming session examines in the first place the articles of the Philadelphia 
Recommendation which relate to existing obligations directly applicable to de- 
pendent territories. In Chapters II and III the guiding texts are those articles 
of the two Recommendations which are concerned with general principles of 
social policy and labour policy, and in Chapter IV those articles which are based 
on previous intesuntlantt liheur Conventions of a general scope. Certain special 
subjects are considered in Chapter V, while Chapter VI is devoted to the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the previous chapters and contains the text of a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to Governments. The combined text of the two Recom- 
mendations is given in an appendix. 


Report of the Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions 
on the Work of its First Session, 21 January-15 February 1946. Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+144 pp. $1; 4s. 


This Delegation was appointed by a decision taken by the International 
Labour Conference at its 27th Session (Paris, 1945) with a comprehensive man- 
date to review all outstanding questions relating to the Constitution and consti- 
tutional practice of the I.L.O. It held its first session in London from 21 January 
to 15 Pebruncy 1946, basing its work on a number of documents and proposals 
referred to it by the Office, including the relevant reports submitted to the 
Philadelphia and Paris Sessions of the Conference, the records of the proceedings 
of the two Sessions, and the minutes of the Governing Body discussions on consti- 
tutional questions. In its report it focuses attention upon those of the proposals 
before it in respect of which it was in a position to make proposals for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and recommendations on certain other important 
questions. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics. Studies in Land Utiliza- 
tion and Agricultural Colonization in Southeastern Asia. By Karl J. 
PELzER. New York, Instititute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 
1945. xviii+290 pp. Illustrated. 


The principal part of this study examines pre-war agricultural colonisation in 
the Philippines and in the Netherlands Indies; an introductory part examines 
problems of land use and population in South-east Asia generally, and a concluding 
chapter considers future policy. The investigation is based on wide studies and 
a year’s tour which the author undertook between May 1940 and May 1941. It 
provides invaluable material on one of the chief aspects of the improvement of 
standards of living in South-east Asia and indicates with moderation the lessons 
to be taken into account in the formulation of future programmes. Agricultural 
settlement is no short cut to the relief of population pressure. Both in the Philip- 
pines and in Indonesia, experience has shown that exhaustive surveys must first 
be undertaken regarding the land rights and requirements of the indigenous popu- 
lations, soil, climate, drainage: irrigation possibilities, suitable crops, cultivation 
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methods, etc. The selection of settlers, proterebty young couples with farming 
experience, needs particular attention. oreover, not even the most carefully 
selected peasants will succeed in a new agricultural area unless before their arrival 
a number of organisational steps have been taken. Dr. Pelzer sees, in the case of 
the Philippine Commonwealth, agrarian reform and industrialisation as necessary 
complements to colonisation. In Indonesia, the people’s lands have been better 
protected and industrialisation has been given the foremost place in alleviating 
the population pressure in Java, and Dr. Pelzer believes that organised agri- 
cultural colonisation will be able to provide for the population increase for many 


decades. 


Economics of Post-War India. By S. K. Muranjan. Bombay, Hind 
Kitabs, 1945. viiit+98 pp. 3 rupees 8 annas. 


A collection of short essays dealing in a lucid and non-technical style, with a 
variety of post-war economic problems facing India. The ‘Bombay Plan’”’ for 
the reconstruction of the country is examined in an international perspective, 
with an evaluation of its financial basis and other main features, and the stabili- 
sation of agricultural prices is discussed together with its implications for do- 
mestic and foreign trade. Investment, credit, interest rates and banking during 
the war and peace are also considered in a number of essays in the book, which 
closes with a brief consideration of the future of the exchange value of Indian 


and foreign currencies. 








Bombay 





The Indian Working Class. By Radhakamal MUKERJEE. 
Hind Kitabs, 1945. xvii+336 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas. 


, An interesting survey of the condition of the Indian working class. The book 
depicts the agricultural background of the Indian worker and deals with the 
methods of labour recruitment for plantations, mines, and factories, and with 
the conditions of employment, including those of contract labour and woman and 
child labour, as alan wages in different occupations. It also contains a dis- 
cussion of a national minimum wage, the standard of living, housing, labour 
welfare and social security, trade union organisation, and industrial relations. 


Our Standard of Living. By M. L. DantwaLa. Bombay, Padma Publish- 
ing Co., 1945. 36 pp. Illustrated. 2 rupees 8 annas. 


A popular presentation of India’s basic problems — poverty, illiteracy and 
ill health. Through a skilful use of pictograms, the book shows the inadequacy of 
food, milk, clothing, housing, and educational and medical services in the country. 


La crise francaise. Essais et documents. By Charles BETTELHEIM, 
Gilles MARTINET, Pierre NAVILLE, Pierre BESSAIGNET, LE CorBUSIER, and 
Jacques Harpy. Paris, Editions du Pavois, 1945. 239 pp. 75 francs. 


Certain aspects of the French crisis are considered under the heads of the 
French economy, “revolutionaryism’’, educational reform, depopulation, and 
French art. These essays are followed by chapters containing facts and figures on 
the structure of the country, technical progress in France during the past hundred 
years, and the workers’ conditions of life during the occupation. 


Economic Development in S.E. Europe. Including Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece. 
With an introduction by David Mitrany. P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning), London, Oxford University Press, 1945. 165 pp. 10s. 6d. 


In a factual analysis of the countries of South-east Europe, the problems of this 
economically retarded area are examined with a view to finding a means of raising 
the standard of life. Economic development in the area is complicated by the 
fact that many of the countries are over-populated, as opposed to the situation 
in most industrially undeveloped countries. This difficulty is kept in mind as the 
economic problems are discussed with particular reference’ to nutrition, food and 
agriculture, industrial development, transport, marketing, and finance. The 
book is documented with statistical tables throughout and with statistical appen- 


dices. 
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Germany: 1800 to the Present Day. A Short History of Labour Condi- 
tions under Industrial ya Vol. III, Part I. By Jiirgen Kuczynsx1. 
London, Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1945. 268 pp. 9s. 6d. 


This volume, a companion volume to the author’s A Short History of Labour 
Conditions in Germany under Fascism, divides the period covered into five stages: 
1800-1850, the period of early capitalism; 1850-1870, that of transition; 1870-1900 
and 1900-1914, that of mature and decaying capitalism; and 1914 to the present 
day, that of decaying capitalism. In aah chapter descriptive and analytical 
material relating to the conditions of labour and work is presented, fortified 
by extensive statistical data, a considerable part of which has been collected from 
original sources by the author. The statistical material includes figures on hours 
of work, wages and earnings, cost of living, industrial accidents, health, and un- 
employment. In respect of these points the volume presents the best summary 
statement of the available evidence relating to pape On certain points, 
—. gaps or difficulties in the data are not taken sufficiently into account: 
or example, conclusions as to health conditions are based too largely upon the 
unsure foundation of the trend in weeks of sickness benefits claimed under health 
insurance provisions; little or no mention is made of death rates. The trends of 
industrial accident rates are similarly subject to large reservations arising from 
increased completeness of reporting. The author marshals data to support 
Marx’s thesis that under capitalism the condition of the labouring masses de- 
teriorates. He even sees deterioration in an advancing level of real wages and 
improving living conditions if, relatively to the higher income classes, those of 
the wage earners have not improved as rapidly. 


After Nazism — Democracy? A Symposium by four Germans. Edited 
by Kurt Hitter. London, Lindsay Drummond, 1945. 204 pp. 10s. 6d. 


A New Germany in a New Europe. By August WEBER. London, Lindsay 
Drummond, 1945. 208 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Both these books were written by German political exiles at a time when 
Hitler’s defeat appeared inevitable but had not yet occurred. All five authors 
agree on the need for ‘exemplary punishment”’ of the German war criminals, on 

rmany’s duty to make the widest possible reparation, and on the desirability 
of the decentralisation of Germany and of the eventual federalisation of Europe, 
in which democratic Germany would, in the end, be admitted on terms of equal- 
i 


‘A fter Nazism — anaegy Ae contains four essays by members of the German 


Socialist Freedom League. The head of this group, and editor of the book, main- 
tains that in Germany a régime based on general elections and majority decisions 
would be absolutely unworkable, and proposes instead a system in which a 
nominated legislative assembly, forming a “‘qualified minority’, would govern 
for the promotion of the good of the “‘less waltes majority’’, and thus for “‘the 
realisation of true democracy”. At the same time, “supervision’’ — here con- 
ceived as a new, fourth branch of government, alongside the legislature, adminis- 
tration, and judiciary — would _ exercised by organs elected by the entire 
electorate. Walter D. Schultz develops a plan for such a “supervising” branch 
of the German Government, consisting of a pyramid of supervising councils. On 
the other hand, the third essay, written by Hans Jaeger, advocates a division of 
legislative functions between a political parliament and a chamber of economic 
affairs, the latter to be set up by indirect elections and without interference of 
political parties. The bulk of this paper is dedicated to the outline of a new form 
of Germany’s federal structure. Eugen Brehm discusses a German foreign policy 
which would make Germany eligible for membership in the European federation. 

The author of the second book devotes a large part to an analysis of the short- 
comings of the Weimar system, and then puts forward his own plan for the future. 
On the whole, this is the more factual and detailed, but the less challenging of 
the two books. 


Freedom under Planning. By Barbara Wootton. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 164 pp. 6s. 
In this stimulating and timely book, the author analyses the freedoms we 


wish to enjoy, and examines the extent to which each is threatened by economic 
planning. She convincingly establishes that civil, cultural, and political freedoms 
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need not be affected at all. Main interest centres in her discussion of the economic 
freedoms of the consumer and the producer. The economic freedom of the con- 
sumer to spend his money as and when he likes on available goods and services 
need not be affected either. Since the economy is to be planned, he will not be 
able to determine the pattern of production completely, by his expenditure; but 
this ‘‘consumers’ sovereignty” is a freedom we never had and would not recognise 
even if we had it. 

In a planned economy, the freedom of the producer is clearly the most seriously 
threatened freedom. With regard to choice Ay employment, Mrs. Wootton rejects 
industrial conscription and relies on such factors as differentials in wages, con- 
ditions and prospects, the full employment environment, controlled entry into 
trades, discrimination in relief as between those involuntarily unemployed 
and others, and possibly, penalties on excessive mobility, to secure the necessary 
flexibility in industry. A planned wage structure is vital to this proposal, and the 
question of freedom therefore comes to a head in the issue of freedom of wage 
bargaining. The piecemeal determination of wages by sectional pressures of 
trade unions and employers is inconsistent with a planned wage structure. For 
the future, she thinks we must rely on an extension of arbitration, with sectional 
groups playing their traditional parts of advocates. The difficulty of securing 
acceptance of planned wage differentials, especially when they must be widely 
publicised to attain their purpose, emphasises the importance of anemployment 
service, giving sensible advice on vacancies and prospects. 

A final chapter deals adequately with how to control the planners. 





The Economics of Control. Principles of Welfare Economics. By 

apbe P. Lerner. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. xxiv+428 pp. 
3.75. 

This book is a statement of the belief that private enterprise, Government 
controls, and State enterprise should be judged not as ends, but as means to the 
higher end of human welfare. The author used to believe in the socialist collec- 
tivist State, but hasnow’come to think that ‘‘the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of the democratic way of life, as it grew under capitalism, and was extended 
by the labour movement within the capitalist society, not only formed a far more 
essential part of the socialist ideal than the negative abolition of private property 
in the instruments of production, but was in much greater need of careful tend- 
ing’. The book is a study of the different ways in which the State can intervene — 
through its taxation and expenditure policy, by promoting the forces of compe- 
tition, and, in the last resort, by its own enterprise — so as to make the price 
mechanism achieve the virtues attributed to it by ‘‘classical’’ economic analysis. 
The validity of many of its conclusions depends on the validity of the doctrine 
of consumers’ sovereignty, a doctrine that has been challenged, as for instance, 
in the book Freedom under Planning reviewed above, but this in no way detracts 
from the usefulness and stimulation of Dr. Lerner’s analysis of the problems of 
economic welfare. 





Economic Analysis and Problems. By John F. Crontn. New York, 
American Book Company, 1945. xv+623p p. $3.75. 


This book performs the useful function of presenting a description of the 
facts, the institutions, and the ideals of economic society. The descriptive study 
is enlivened by an analytical study which seeks to give an understanding of why 
the system works as it does. The book concludes with an examination of political 
movements for social reform, typified by Swedish democratic socialism, Portu- 
guese corporatism, and Russian communism; and with a study of the programmes 
of social reform put forward by protestantism, judaism, and catholicism. 


Selling Tomorrow’s Production. Montreal, McGill University, 1945. 


0 pp. 
A series of lectures delivered by various speakers at McGill University in 
October 1944. The first two lectures deal with the economics and characteristics 
of the Canadian market in particular. The last four are more generally concerned 
with some of the important aspects of distribution, marketing, and sales pro- 
motion, and discuss the purpose and effective use of creative market research, 
successful product design, the scientific selection and training of sales staff, and 
advertising as a function of management. 
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La mobilité de la main d’ceuvre et les problémes du chémage et de 
la pénurie de travailleurs. By M. JAccarp. Lausanne, Librairie de |'Uni- 
versité; Paris, Librairie générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1944. 269 pp. 


A study of the theory and practice of labour mobility in relation to problems 
of unemployment and labour shortage. The first part deals with labour mobility 
in a latsser faire economic society, the second with the organisation of labour 
transfers in totalitarian countries, and the third with labour mobility in condi- 
tions of economic liberalism. The last part is an effort to develop a theory and 
suggest the programme needed to avoid the serious inadequacies in labour mobi- 
lity which arise in a laisser faire system and to avoid the abuses which appear 
inevitable in an authoritarian economy. Considerable stress is placed on the 
importance of social and psychological factors in labour transference and on the 
need to deal carefully with each problem affecting labour mobility and with each 
individual worker’s particular problems. 


There’s Work for All. By Michael YounG and Theodore PraGer. Lon- 
don, Nicholson and Watson, 1945. 128 pp. Illustrated. 5s. 


This book by two economists, one British and the other an Austrian living in 
Great Britain, is a well written and attractively presented popular exposition of 
the employment problem and of methods by which it can be solved. The language 
is simple and the book contains 14 pictorial charts and 84 photographs. The 
authors are not content with setting forth a policy, but they also deal with the 
inevitable difficulties of any policy of full employment, such as the danger of 
inflation, and suggest measures for overcoming such difficulties. The British 
Government’s White Paper on Employment Policy is criticised as inadequate, 
and an alternative policy, based largely on an extension of the scope of public 
investment and the redistribution of income from the rich to the poor, is advo- 
cated. 


Historia de la Previsi6én social en Espafia. Cofradfas-Gremios-Her- 
mandades-Montepfos. By Antonio RuMEU DE Armas. Madrid, Editorial 
Revista de Derecho Privado, 1944. i+709 pp. Illustrated. 55 pesetas. 


This history of mutual benefit societies in Spain, the result of laborious and 
extensive research in a field hitherto almost untouched, reveals that in Spain, as 
elsewhere in Europe, the craft unions of the Middle Ages were wont to combine 
provident activity with their principal function of regulating the exercise of the 
craft. More interesting historically is the account of the parochial friendly so- 
cieties which, from the fourteenth century onwards, are found established for the 
purpose of providing sickness and funeral benefits. Already at the end of the 
sixteenth century, there existed in Madrid a friendly society which furnished 
medical and pharmaceutical benefits, weekly sickness benefit, and free burial, 
in return for a fixed weekly contribution. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the Government, influenced by French rationalism, dissolved both the 
craft unions and the parochial societies, but there grew up in their stead lay 
organisations, known as montepios, whose chief object was to provide widows, 
pensions. For the most part, however, these were badly financed and short-lived. 
A brief but valuable Fete deals with the mutual aid movement in Latin 
America, and the book is completed by specimens of the rules of societies of 
different epochs. 


The Closed Shop. A Study of the Methods used by Unions to Attain 
Security. Bulletin No. 9. Queen's University, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Kingston, Ontario, 1944. v+85 pp. $1.50. 


Following an introduction in which the nature of trade unionism is briefly 
considered, the author examines the status of the closed shop in the United 
States and more especially in Canada, and the arguments for and against the 
system, and in condinaien discusses ‘‘the closed shop and society”. He finds that 


the closed shop is undemocratic, monopolistic in tendency, and a menace to the 
employers’ interests, but he does not think that it should be made illegal. Instead, 
legislation should be used to remedy the defects of the present system of collective 
bargaining. If the right to the closed shop is given —_ recognition, he thinks 


that certain obligations should be imposed on the trade unions, and that they, 
like other monopolies, should be regulated in the public interest. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wages. By Jack CHERNICK and George C. HELLICK- 
son. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1945. vii+146 pp. $2.50. 


A timely and popular exposition of the operation of the guaranteed annual 
wage, in which the authors advance the theory that the traditional system of 
wage determination is obsolete and that a better —— is needed for the well- 
being of the individual and of society as a whole. ey advocate the immediate 
adoption of the annual wage in order to provide income security for workers, to 
assist in regularising, employment and to help to stabilise the economy. To show 
that the difficulties of scheduling production and regularising employment can 
be solved successfully to the advantage of both employees and employers, three 
outstanding examples of the application of annual wage, Sa employ- 
ment, plans in the United States are examined and discu i 





Books Received: 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


Cash Benefits under the New Zealand Social Security Program. B 
Jacob FisHerR. Washington, D.C., U.S. Social Security Board, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Report No. 13, 1945. iv+42 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Americans of Japanese Ancestry. By Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE. Toronto, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1945. xi+185 pp. 


A Cartel Policy for the United Nations. By Corwin D. Epwarps, 
Theodore J. Kreps, Ben W. Lewis, Fritz MacuHLuP, Robert P. TERRILL. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. vii+124 pp. $1.25. 


Charter of the United Nations. Commentary and Documents. By 
Leland M. GoopricH and Edvard Hamsro. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1946. xiii+400 pp. $2.50. 


Co-operation in the Colonies. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1946. 211 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Government and Labor in Early America. By Richard B. Morris. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. xvi+557 pp. $6.75 


Industrial Management in Transition. By George Firipetti. Chicago, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1946. vii+311 pp. 


Industrial Relations and the Social Order. By Wilbert E. Moore. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1946. xii+555 pp. 


Job Evaluation Methods. By Charles Walter Lyttk. New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1946. xiv+329 pp. 


Labor in the Philippine Economy. By Kenneth K. Kurimara. Issued 
under the auspices of American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford 
University ~— California; London, Oxford University Press, 1946. xv-+97 pp. 
Illustrated. $2. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
Review. 
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Labour Control and De-control. A Report to the Fabian Economics 
Committee. Fabian Research Series No. 106. London, Fabian Publications 
Ltd., and Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1945. 229 pp. Is. 


Lapses from Full Employment. By A. C. Picov. London, Macmillan & 
Co. Ltd., 1945. viii+73 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Management Can Be Human. By Harvey Stowers. New York, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. ix+131 pp. $1.50. 


The New Poland. By Irving Brant. New York, Universe Publishers (dis- 
tributors: International Universities Press), 1946. 116 pp. $1.50. 


Profits During and After the War. By T. Barna. Fabian Research 
Series No. 105. London, Fabian Publications Ltd., and Victor Gollancz Ltd., 


1945. 25 pp. Is. 


Raison sociale: ‘‘La France’’. By Emile Fourmonp. Preface by Joseph 
ZaMANSKI. Paris, Etudes, Publications, Editions, Enseignement, 1946. 22 pp. 


The Socialist Tradition. Moses to Lenin... By Alexander Gray. 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. x+523 pp. 21s 


Time Study and Motion Economy with Procedures for Methods 
Improvement. By Robert Lee Morrow. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1946. xvii+338 pp. $5. 


Towards Full Employment. By A. H. Asspatr. London, Baskerville Press, 
1945. 71 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Unions and Veterans. By A. M. Ramsay. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1946. 32 pp. 
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World Agriculture 


KARL BRANDT 


The book opens with a survey of what happened to world 
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and 'thirties. The elaborate record of what happened in the food 
realm during the recent war is fully discussed. The requirements 
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MARK BENNEY 


The first truly disinterested study of an English coalfield. The 
coalfield is presented as a whole — the crouching underground 
gallery below the earth; the drab, coherent village above; the owner, 
still dreaming of the days of King Coal; the manager, baffled by 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 











THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


Reviews Union official publications, recent periodicals, and new books. 


Single copies at 6s. per copy, obtainable from the Central News Agency Limited, 
and all leading booksellers. 


Overseas agents for subscriptions (£1 1s. per annum) and single copies (6s. 
each): Messrs. P. S. King and Staples Ltd., Orchard House, 14 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


Subscriptions to the Journal per annum and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to: 
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The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 
Articles in December 1945 issue: 


The Transition to a Peace Economy.................000eeeeeees H. Burton 
The First Four Reportsof the Rural Reconstruction Commission. .A. B. RiTCHIE 
The Growth of New Zealand General Government Debt.......... E. P. NEALE 
pe rrr G. L. Woop 
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Co Eee rer rr D. H. Merry and G. R. Bruns 
Price Flexibility and Employment.....................2000000- T. W. Swan 

Published half-yearly in June and December 

Single copies: 5s. (Australian) Annual subscription: 10s. (Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Dept. of Commerce 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Leading articles in the March 1946 issue: 
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Subscription price: $4.00 per poms single copies, $1.25 
Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
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The official journal of the American Sociological Society 
Published bi-monthly 


Partial Contents for June 1946 (Volume 11, Number 3) 


Family Social Participation and Social Status Self-Rating.....W. A. ANDERSON 
Criminological Theories of Violations of Wartime Regulations. . Marshall CLINARD 


Free Enterprise and Full Employment............... Henry Pratt FAIRCHILD 
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Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, economic 
and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian thinkers, 
are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive monthly 
magazine, now in its 25th year of publication. This is the only monthly journal 
in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 


Single copies, 25c. Per year, $2.00 

















AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation 
with a membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of 
economics or the economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose 
is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position 
on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of the 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 


There are six classes of active membership: annual, $5; family (second 
member without Review), $1; junior (graduate students, for three years only), 
$3; subscribing, $10; contributing, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership 
and subscriptions to: 


James Washington Bett, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Economic Association 

Northwestern University 
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Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 

islation, labour welfare, living conditions; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 
living, etc. 


Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum; | rupee 4 annas per copy 


For ies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LAW REVIEW 


A forthcoming monthly journal of industrial law, containing reports and 
articles on the industrial law of all countries, particularly the British Empire, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 

The annual subscription (overseas) will be approximately 24s. Intending 
subscribers are requested to apply for registration in advance. 

Contributions (usually not exceeding 5,000 words) are invited on any aspect 
of industrial law. Permanent contributors or agents are requested for all parts 
of Canada, South Africa, India, Australia and the United States. 

All communications to be addressed to: The Editor, The Industrial Law 
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Subscriptions may be sent to the publisher 
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